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p-IDEAL OPERETTAS AND CANTATAS 


From Which to Make Selection Now for Spring Productions 


“— Se 


THE CRIMSON EYEBROWS 


A Fantastic Chinese Romance in 
Three Acts 
Book, Lyrics and Music by 
MAY HEWES, DODGE 


and 
JOHN WILSON DODGE 
This melodious romance of old China com- 
bines a delightfully interesting plot with most 
attractive musical settings. Reports of its 
use in various parts of the country are ar- 
riving continually, 
Vocal Score With Dialog, Price, $1.00 
Stage Manager’s Guide, Price, $1.00 
Orchestral Parts for Rental Only 


BARBAROSSA OF 
BARBARY 


Book by FRANCES BENNETT 
Music by DAVID BRITTON 


A Musical Comedy in Two Acts 


Vocal Score With Full Dialog. Price, $1.00 
Stage Manager’s Guide, Price, $1.00 


An Immensely Successful Oper- 
etta for Young Ladies 


GHOSTS OF HILO 


Hawaiian Operetta for Young 


Ladies 

By PAUL BLISS 

HE weird characteristic music of the 
Hula’ dancers joins with the haunt- 

ing melodies and catchy rhythms 

of the songs and choruses in this delight- 
ful operetta for young ladies. The two- 
part chorus work is especially beautiful, 
and is sure to arouse the appreciation of 
the audience. Suitable for indoor or out- 
door performance, and may be length- 
ened by interpolating ukulele serenades, 
solos or dance numbers, ra 
Vocal Score With Dialog, Music and 
Stage Manager's Guide, Price, $1.00 
Orchestral Parts May be Rented 


efforts of the musician in spreading 
furnish the interesting points aroun 


FROM THE YELLOWSTONE 


A Musical Drama for Solo Quartette and Chorus 


Text by CHARLES 0, ROOS an 
Music by THURLOW Lreteag= BOOS 


rp Re labors of the forester for the preservati 


(or @ 
A New “Hit” in Comic Operas for Amateur 
or Semi-Professional Production 
HEARTS AND BLOSSOMS 
A Comic Operetta in Two Acts 
HEARTS AND. BLOSSOMS = Book and Lyrics by LIDA LARRIMORE TURNER 
sian seer a y Music by R, M, STULTS 
‘wcscev/R. MLSTULTS HIS melodious comic opera made such a 
“hit” at its first presentation that suc- 
ceeding nights brought such crowds as 
to necessitate additional performances beyond 
those originally planned. The music, lyrics and 
Gees are at as to gain the spontaneous en- = = 
thustasm of any audience. Four love plots are 
unravelled with numerous laugh-provoking sit- KNIGHT OF DREAMS 
uations arising. The staging and costuming are Or “A Modern Pygmalion and 
not aifhcale aus because this is such an excel- Bee Galatea” 
ent vehicle for young people in their ’teens coy nies and Music by 
and twenties the audience is treated to many ae Bees DODGE 
pretty and fascinating stage pictures, “Hearts JOHN WILSON DODGE 
and Blossoms” truly gives promise of becoming Hor. a musical comedy that is worth while 
one of the most popular of musical plays for eale Hite thee Ch adit aos yet not diffi. 
amateurs. a very amusing story, while the site¢m@Ploys 
Vocal Score With Full Dialog, Staging and costuming can be easily handled." & and 
Costuming Hints, Price, $108 Vocal Score With Dialog, Price, §1,00 
Stage Manager's Guide, Price $1.00 
@. @ Orchestral Parts for Rental’ Only 
A delightful and amusing musical play that m R 
makes avery enjoyable and. successful eve: THE CASTAWAYS A clever plot, replete with humorous sit- 
ning's entertainment. for any audience. |The Libretto by A. M, FOSTER pe ae 2 eens and excellent musi- 
plot is highly entertaining, the music is catchy, i Seder ee grunt coaeee OF america's store 
ining, the Music by FAY FOSTER composers. The chorus can be almene most 


and within a reasonable amount of expense, 


the staging can be made very elaborate, Ama- A Clever, Melodious Operetta f number, and the main characters require © 
teur perform: Fy 1 satisfy their 2 4 “ ‘peretta ror * : a Yequire one 
audiences with this musical presentation of a Women’s Voices in Three Acts contralto, two sopranos, one ‘mezzo and two 
mirth-provoking reformation of a band of Vocal Score, Including Dialog, Price, $1,00 aan se preferably 
pirates, Stage Manager’s Guide, Price, $1.00 ances 
e @ 
Opera Burlesque on College Life An Artistic Musical Fantasy for 
CLEOPATRA Soprano and Two-Part Chorus 
Book and Music by JOHN W. BRIGHAM 
A NOVELTY musa! burlesque for,male characters, which abounds with exeruciat MOTHER GOOSE 
ingly funny situations. Every time it is produced word comes as to the great 
success aad Qian laughs attending its performance. It is short and can be used FANTASY 
as part of an evening's program. af ialer) a novelty ued in conjunction a Serene ‘ By ARTHUR NEVIN 
: ‘4 is wi ¢ capabiliti i F a - an ee 
lege younee CHASED eS Price, 75 cents i roe ae TS adaptability to limited producing 
uy @ racilineg nats suitability for a bril- 
liant and elaborate staging makes thi. 
THE PENNANT al most acceptable work for any frat 
class young ladies’ chorus, The addi. 
An Operetta in Two Acts Hon of a professional | soloist and of 
Fy la vil reat! add t 
Lyrics by FRANK M, COLVILLE Music by OSCAR J, LEHRER Guercaptigatine vchonises) sag het: 


sees composite description 
ations, w et 
epiiten ell set-up young 


the musical numbers are o 


CANTATAS FOR PRESENTATION IN CONCERT FORM 


peg tacts ses are made up of football players and college girls, a 
college “go. we ree character. players and college girls, and 
fully a flattering number of times in various parts of the country. 
Complete Score and Dialog. Price, $1.00 


ion of the forests and_the untiring 
aitoad the hidden beauties of Indian nuste 
: * vhich 7: ° iD dame 
is built, Can be rendered effectively in geal concert fre this excellent music 

Complete Music and Dialog. Price, 75 cents 


of “The Pennant’? can be summed up in pretty tunes, amusing 


e n “ dered by young people from eight t 
men, bright girls in smart frocks, a dance here and there, and a potises 


eighteen years of age, or by choruses 
made up entirely of young ladies, 
Complete Score, Price, $1.00 
Orchestral Parts May be Rented 


This operetta has been produced success- 


A VIRGINIAN ROMANCE 
A Musical Comedy in Two Acts 
Lyrics by EDITH 8, TILLOTSON 
Book and Music by H, LOREN CLEMENTS 
, Pas music of this short comedy is sprightly and catchy, introducing snatches of 

old war-time and patriotic melodies. The first scene is under the shade of th 

blossoming trees of a Virginia plantation, and the second is a reception room ‘og 
a Southern mansion. It is most acceptable at any season of the year. e 
Vocal Score, Price, $1.00 


% Mixed Voices. ° 
THE MERMAID 
By JULIAN EDWARDS Price, $1.25 


"A brilliant, descriptive cantata which graph- 
ically depicts the roaring of the » the call 
of the mermaid, etc., in an interesting manner. 


THE SINGING LEAVES 


By GRACE MAYHEW Price, 60 cents 

% bright, easy cantata from the text by 
James Russell Lowell. It is especially suit- 
able for small choral societies. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 
By W. H. NEIDLINGER Price, 60 cents 
"A musical setting of Longfellow’s popular 
poem, full of color and striking choral effects, 


By CAMILLE W. ZECEW. 

An inspiring mu 
incidents and ideals, 
patriot. 


ee 


end makes an ideal work 


girls’ high schools and colleges, or any WOM ing a bright, rippling group, a classic for 


en's choral society, 


Treble Voices 


MON-DAH-MIN PETER PAN THE MERMAID 1 


By PAUL BLISs Price, 60 cents By ay on a ees By Fannie Snow Knowlton, Price, 69 ¢ 
The artistic presentation of an Ojibwa les- In this song cycle the music has been de- A brilliant work for a soprano Solo ue 
vith 


three-part chorus, which will 


for choruses 19 dightfull e( ak- 
! 'y fitted to the mood of the text, mak feature/Of any program, 


Prove q Striking 


three-part women’s choruses, 


LIGHT 


FOUR SEASONS IN FOREIGN LANDS By RICHARD KounTz 


Pri 
By RICHARD KIESERLING By RICHARD KIESERLING An excellent work for three, °° 8 cents 
Price, 60 cents 4 a Price, 40 cents offers great musical possibiligert Voices, Tf 
This cycle of four bright and melodious _. This desirable work for two-part chorus  yomen’s choral societies on Schapttither | for 
three-part choruses will fit well in almost any singing is appropriate for a women’s club, or — Sung with immens. uuccess by choo] choruse: 
Program of treble voices, a group of advanced singers. burgh school children under aye Ss tts. 


Dr. Will Earhart, 


THE FAIRIES’ REVELRY DAWN OF SPRING RUTH 


By RICHARD KIESERLING By RICHARD KOUNTZ Price 60 conts 
Erie; 60 conts The story of nature, expressed in spring, BY PAUL BLISS Pricg 
This very pretty cantata with dancing num: is exquisitely told with a beautiful, melodious This sacre ita. for ‘lee, 60 cents 
ers may be heed yh es vitoct for concert setting, An excellent two-part ' work for most admi tting of S voices is a 
BF eee ea & school ‘choruses. Heal story in solo and four-parg’ ey known Bip: 
E ambers, 
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THE ETUDE 


“The Best Piano 
Method I Know”’ 


Ignace Jan Paderewski 


Ignace Jan Paderewski, world-famed pianist-statesman, 
after a careful examination of the master work of 
DR. WILLIAM MASON wrote 

“Your ‘Touch and Technic’ is the best mene 


method which I know and I congratulate you 
on being the author of so masterly a work.’’ 


Fert ot, LISZT, GABRILLOWITSCH, JOSEFFY, and scores of great pianists and teachers, 
have praised this distinctive and original technical system in the strongest terms. This, 
perhaps, is the highest achievement in American musical educational work. ; 


TOUCH AND TECHNIC (IN FOUR VOLUMES) By Dr. William Mason 


Selling at $1.00, each volume represents the basis of the artistic and technical success 
of numerous famous pupils of Dr. Mason and countless disciples. 


THE SYSTEM REQUIRES NO SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE TO 
UNDERSTAND. IT IS SELF-EXPLANATORY. 


Dr. William Mason realized that the finest possible preliminary training was needed in combination 
with his Touch and Technic, and for this reason he was in constant collaboration with W. S. B. 
Mathews in the preparation of the original issue of the ten grades of the : 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE OF STUDIES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Designed to accompany Touch and Technic, although each work may be used independent of 
the other. These ten interesting, melodious, practical volumes, selling for $1.00 each, have been the 
backbone of a very large part of the musical educational progress of America. 


“THE STANDARD GRADED COURSE” IS UNCEASINGLY RE-EDITED, REVISED AND 
KEPT UP-TO-DATE BY RENOWNED TEACHING EXPERTS, INCLUDING 
FAMOUS VIRTUOSOS OF THE PIANO 


IT IS ALWAYS THE LAST WORD IN THE MOST 
SENSIBLE, PROGRESSIVE TEACHING MATERIAL 


Kindly let us send you -with our compliments our desired for supplementary material. This guide is in- 
24-page ‘“‘Guide to New Teachers” telling just how to valuable in many ways. It is entirely free. Just send 
use these world-famed methods also listing some three your name and address on a postal to-day and say 
hundred pieces, studies, etc., which may be used as “Please send your 24-page ‘Guide to New Teachers.’ ” 


THEO. PRESSER CO. (‘ines enue st. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MAIL ORDER SUPPLY HOUSE FOR EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 
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Supplements the Work 
of 
where in Every Way 


2 JANUARY 1926 


the Teacher Every- 


ete eh 


A SPECIAL 


FREDERIC CHOPIN 
‘ISSUE 


IN FEBRUARY 


IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI, the great- 
est of modern Poles on ‘The Soul of Chopin.” 


HAROLD BAUER, “the poet of the piano,” 
on “The Playing of Chopin.” 


JULIA E. SCHELLING, Pianist (Sister 
of Emest Schelling), on “The Romance of 
the Chopin Preludes.” 


FELIX BOROWSKI, noted critic and 
composer, on “A Character Study of Chopin.” 


Supplemented with Chopiniana of fessor 
immense interest to all stu- 
dents and music 


lovers. 


HON. HENRY 
VAN DYKE, 


poet, diplomat, educator, 
clergyman, one of the 
greatest men in American 
history, tells Etude readers 
in his inimitable way 
“What Music Means to Me.” ‘ ye 


ARTHUR 
FOOTE, famous 
American composer, 
pianist and teacher, has writ- 
ten amost practical article upon 
“Can Expressive Playing be taught)” 


VICTOR BIART, prominent 
American pianist and lecturer, has 
prepared an admirable Master 
Lesson upon Mendelssohn's 
Venetian Boat Song. 


JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER, for 
many years Professor of Piano- 
forte Playing at the famous 
Ogontz College, writes a highly 
instructive article upon “Equal 
Finger Development. 


ODJESKI, the world’s foremost bridge engineer, 
rates plane two hours daily, plays Bach fugues, Chopin 
concertos, Beethoven sonatas and tells why music is of vast 
importance to him while engaged upon such a work as the 
largest bridge in the world, the Delaware River Bridge, 
which will be opened in 
1926 FOR THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL. 


CLAYTON 
JOHNS, Pro- 


Playing at the 


ollections ‘of Franz 


fessor of Pianoforte 


IGOR 


STRAVINSKY, 
world-famous 
and pianist, the greatest of 
musical iconoclasts, 


Do You Want to 
Master Beethoven’s 
Sonatas? 


HE ETUDE has made special 
T arrangements with the famous 
British Scholar and Musician, Pro- 
Frederick Corder, of the 
Royal Academy of Music of Lon» 
don, to present in successive issues 
a series of articles that will enable 
any earnest student to achieve the 
joy and pride of being able to play 
Beethoven authoritatively. 


composer 


tells 


Etude readers in a surprising 
article what is meant by 


New Eng- 


land Conservatory, relates in 
delightful fashion his “Personal Rec- 


Teiszte 


A 


RALPH MODJESKI 


“The New Musical Art.” 


NEVER 
in the history 


of the Elude have 
we had more absorbingly 
interesting or more ill 
material than we hav 


coming issues. 


"ssubscrini; essional, wi 
SUBSCRIBE TO-DAY Scription to Etude Music Mag te 


the world’s best musical ¢ 


Canadian Poke RCE $2.00 YEARLY 


THE ETUDE 
Makes Music Study in the 
Home a Joy and Inspira- 
tion and a Delight 


A SPECIAL 


HUNGARIAN Music 
ISSUE 


IN APRIL 


UX SURONG, informative, educational 
number of the type that our readers 
have found valuable to preserve for years. 


ERNO VON DOHNANYI, Greatest of 
Hungarian Composers and Pianists, on 
“The Music of the Magyar Nation.” 


MME. MATZENAUER, Famous Hunga- 
rian Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, on “Vocal Secrets for Students.” 


MME. YOLANDA MERO, eminent 
Hungarian Pianist, gives Elude readers q 
charming article on “How the 
played in Hungary.” 


Piano is 


FRANZ LISZT’S Famous “Lic 
the subject of a Master Lesson by the 
Great Russian Piano Virtuoso, Mark 
Hambourg. This is one of the finest “Printed 

Lessons” we have ever seen, 


bestraum” is 


Wi Je 
HENDERSON 0 
Eminent critic of the New 
York Tribune on “How 
Composers Gel, Their Inspira. 
tion.” Mr, Henderson is one 


of the most interesting of 
all musical writers. 


uminating 
© secured for these 


pad be on intimate ter 
ought and inspiration. 


Ms with 


Foreign, 72e 


including Balearic Islands, Canary Islands and Pos- 
sessions in North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla and Tan- 
In Canada, $2.25 per year. 


All other countries, $2.72 per year. 
Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


REMITTANCES should be made by post-office or ex- 
press money orders, bank check or draft, or registered letter 
United States postage stamps are always received for cash. 
Money sent in letters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 


for its safe arrival. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
character of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
Therefore, the pub- 
lishers are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
Months’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
up period. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
avail themselves of this convenience of remitting 
later will please send a notice for discontinuance. 


do not wish to miss an issue. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year in the 
United States and Possessions, Argentine, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 


| Nicaragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, Spain 
gier) Peru and Uruguay. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSICIAN, THE 
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Edited by James Francis Cooke 
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RENEWAL.—No receipt is sent for renewals. 


On 


the wrapper of the next issue sent you will be printed 
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serves as a receipt for your subscription. 


Liberal Premiums 


nd cash deductions are allowed for 
i subscriptions. 
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Spontini’s “La Vestale” was sung for 
the first time by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, on November 12. Though one hun- 
dred and eighteen years old, and having been 
given many times’ in Europe, this was the 
first time it had been heard in New York. It 
was produced on a lavish vocal and scenic 
scale. Though in the type of an earlier day, 
it had a rather enthusiastic reception. Its 
last performance in America had been in 
Philadelphia, in 1828, by the French Opera 
Company of New Orleans. 


intion of Schools 
rts met in_conven- 

‘The prin- 
under- 


The National Assoc 
of Music and Allied 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch celebrated pie 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his American ae 
but by a recital in New York on Novemliey ‘ 
while in the week of I,ovembe: 2 Wi a 
Mengelberg celebrated th twentieth anni 
versary of his first American appearance 
guest conductor of the Philharmonic Ore 
tra of New York. Congratulations to each. 


i as been 
A “Radio-Opera” in one act has been 
commissioned for performance through sta: 
tion WRNY of New York. the composer 
lected being John Adam Hugo whose opera, 
“The Temple Dancer,” was several oy ago 
in the repertoire of the Metropolitan OP' 
Company. 


“Princess Pat's” Canadian Regiment 
Band has received permission from the gov- 
ernment at Ottawa to make a ten weeks tour 
of the leading cities of the United States, be- 
ginning in August, 1926. Welcome to our 
neighbors on the north ! 


The Fortieth Anniversary of Ales 
sandro Vessella as conductor of the Municipa’ 
Band of Rome was recently celebrated by a 
gala concert in the Augusteum. This organ- 
ization has often been mentioned as “a uh 
phony orchestra of wind instruments, ane 
on this occasion the program ineluded_ the 
Death and Transfiguration of Strauss and the 
Good Friday Spett from “Parsifal.” 


A Brahms Festival is announced for 
next May at Weidelberg. ‘The Brahms, S0- 
ciety will sponsor the event and participate 
in the programs which Wilhelm Furtwangler 
will conduct, 


The Claque has peen outlawed by the 
management of the Chicago Civie Opera Com- 
pany, in a cireular letter sent to fhe artists 
of their organizaton, in whieh they charac- 
terize this old world importation as contrary 
to American standards of fair play. They 
intimate that neither the management nor the 
public are sufficiently gullible to be influenced 
by paid applause. 


The Magnificent Royal Opera House 
of Madrid is threatening to collapse. Great 
cracks have appeared in the facade and inner 
walls, plumbing has broken, supposed to have 
peen caused by blastings in the construction 
of an underground railway nearby. 


phe Post of Director of the Regio 


Conservatorio of Blorence, which has 
peen vacant since the resignation of Tde- 
prando Pizactti a year ago, has been given 
fo Giacomo Setaccioli, formerly teacher 0 
somposition at the Liceo Musieale di Santa 
comma in Rome. 
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Cornerstones of Five Structures of the 
American Institute of Operatic Art at Stony 
Point on the Hudson, were laid on November 
2. Four of these units are dedicated to the 
memories of Lillian Nordica, Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Victor Herbert and David Bispham. 


Broadcasters Agreed to Compensate 
Composers and all owners of copyrights 
for the use of protected compositions, at 
meeting of composers, publishers and broad- 
casters during the Fourth Annual Radio Con- 
ference in Washington in the third week of 
November. Details are still to be worked 
out and agreed upon. 


The Army Musie School of Washing- 
ton is reported to be about to be removed to 
either Baltimore or New York, the space in the 
Washington Barracks on the old arsenal 
grounds having become congested with other 
activities. 

Beniamino Gigli has been decorated 
with the grand star, ribbon and cross of a 
Grande Ofliziale of the Kingdom of Italy, in 
honor of his achievements at the Metropol- 
itan Opera and his recent sery) as THon- 
orary Police Commissioner of New York, 


Easthope Martin, one of the most prom- 
ising and popular of the younger English 
composers, died in London on October 18, at 
the age of thirty-eight. He was born at 
Stourport, Worcestershire, England, of Irish 
parentage. He had made several’ visits in 
the United States where his songs have been 
popular with both singers and public. 


A Xaver Scharwenka Memorial is 
planned for the site of his entombment: and 
a fund for that purpose is being raised by 
a committee of prominent musicians. 

Master Everard Stovall, an eleven 
year old boy of Santa Ana, California, gave 
n recital in October, devoted entirely to the 
works of Chopin and containing some of the 
most taxing compositions of the master. His 
interpretations gave promise of a really yril- 
liant future. 


Municipal Organs are reported as being 
owned by twenty-seven cities, fifteen of which 
employ municipal organists. 

The Swedish Naval Band is announced 
for a tour of our eastern cities during the 
coming spring. 


The Women’s Symphor 
of Philadelphia made its { 
of the season with the Philadelphia Music 
Club, in the Grand Ballroom of the Bellevue. 
Stratford Hotel, on the afternoon of November 
24. With a complete symphonic personnel of 
seventy members, under the baton of J. W. F. 
Leman, it gave an artistically satisfying in- 
terpretation of a program from the standard 
orchestral repertoire. 


The Honolulu Symphony Orchestra 
has engaged Rex Dunn, former leader of the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra, as conductor of 
the ensuing season of concerts. 


Havana, Cuba, had in December a sea- 
son of Mozart opera, during which “Don G 
ovanni,” “Le Nozze’ di Figaro,” and “Cosi 
fan Tutti” had performances ‘by the Tin- 
shaw Opera Company. These were under the 
patronage of the Sociedad Pro Arte Musical, 
a musical society which brings annually to 
Havana the greatest artists and the ‘best 
there is in music, from all parts of the 
world. 


Chamber Music, the most refined type 
of the musical art, is steadily finding greater 
favor with the public, if the number of or- 
ganizations for its interpretation andthe 
patronage of their programs may be taken 
as a measure. Perhaps no other symptom 
indicates so well a healthy movement of 
America towards becoming truly musieal. 

The American Opera Conductor 
seems to have arrived in the person of Henry 
G. Weber, the young leader who has won a 
place on the_regular staff of conductors of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. He is 
the helm of a full share of the performance 
with no apologies offered by the press for 
either his youth or nationality. 

Willem Landré’s “Beatrijs,” an opera 
based on a Dutch legend, with a libretto in 
the Dutch language and music composed by 
a Dutchman, whieh is a rarity in the mu- 
sical world, was produced at The Tague 
on October 15, So much interest was ¢ 
ated that it is to be given in Paris as well 
as in many Dutch towns. Its plot is founded 
on the story of a nun who forsook her 
cloister to live for fourteen years with her 
lover and who on returning found that dur- 
ing this period her work had been done by 
the Virgin herself. 
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Organ Questions Answered. . 


i) 
BE. FF. Boak 
-B.B. Cole 
4 A. Lito 64 
A. De Guichard 65 
F. B. Nevin 
«+ ALS. Pry 71. 
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Violinists’ Etude...... +-R. Braine 72 
The Conductor. . 4 -P. Dickie 73 
Road to Letterville. .. . Weinstein 76 
Titles for Child Studies. . A. Steede 76 
Friendly Letters to The Weeer i, 
Books Reviewed....- EF, A SAO) 
When the Lesson is LR. Gilbert 81 
Seale Comn G. Si 


Coulter 
Wirsts in Mus : Bea 
The Little Corpo! 
Junior Btude 


. Martin 2 
Handel 
. Bach 


A Merry Lilt... 
Celebrated Lar 
Sarabande. 

Polonaise Joye 


. Krentstin ¢ 
RL Schumann # 


» (our TT 


sand Qui K. Biaby 

y Dane Terry 

arch of th Preston 
Jack in the Box... + €. Simon 40 
Hayride Party Li. Renk 41 
Song of the Preyer 42 


Celle 


Memories Rolfe 42 
Melodie. . « gelling AT 
Valse from * nsky 48 
Berceuse- Valse chuett 50 


AGUATONO. 0. cee tect ee  . R Ward Sl 

Sheng Hollow Tine( Violin and Piano) 
R. Kounty 
Meditation (Organ)... . iW. Berwald ¢ 
Through Dreamland’s Golden Hours (Voeal) 
R. 8. Stoughion 55 

Tn the Garden of Sahara (Vocal) 

' ‘ C.W. Cadman 56 

O Love that Wilt Not Let Me Go (¥oeal) 


L. Shenk ST 


The Associated Glee Clubs of Amer- 


jea, with an aggregate of 1,100 men, will 
give a concert in the Seventy-first Regiment 
Armory of New York, on Februa’ 6, under 
the direction of Walter Damros The as- 
sociation contemplates instituting a male 
chorus competition. 

The Dutch Music Society celebrated 


its fiftieth anniversary by a four weeks’ festi- 
val at Utrecht, in October. 


A Marble “Donor’s Tablet,” executed 
by Brenda Putnam, the New York sculptress, 
has been pla in the new Chamber Mu 
Auditorium adjoining the Library of Congre: 
in honor of Mrs. 


8, 
Frederick Shurtleff Cool- 
idge, donor of the hall. 


Carl Maria von Weber's Mass for Four 
Solo Voices, Orchestra and Organ, which was 
thought to have been lost in a fire of 1803, 
is reported to have been found with the 
score intact, at Salzburg. 


sie in Chicago “puts a new 
n its cap” by the announcement that 
the Chicago mphony Orchestra is to give 
a series of concerts the tmternational Am- 


phitheatre in the heart of the stockyards dis- 
sponsored by the leading packing con- 
nnd aligned with the policy of the 


Orchestra Association to carry the gospel of 
good music to all the people. Fifty cents 
will be the admission to all the seven thou- 
Sand seats. In the third week of Noyember 
this orchestra set a new record by daily con- 
certs under local auspices. On Monc i 
was this concert in the pavilion of the 
yards; on Tuesday a new series of pro: 
inaugurated; on Wednesday 
's Concert; on Thursday its 
Coneert; and on Frida 
regular pair of the subscription season, 
the intimation is that 


grams 
the Chil- 
Popular 
nd Saturday the 
And 
this will not be un- 
usual during the winter. 


No More Broadenasting Licenses will 
be issued until there has been a reduction 
in the number of stations now in operation, 
according to a resolution passed, at the sug- 
gestion- of Secretary. Hooyer, by_the Fourth 
Annual Radio Conference at Washington ; 
and this in spite of one hundred and_sey- 
enty-five new stations clamoring for official 
permission to use the already greatly ¢on- 
gested ether. 


Dibdin’s “Lionel and Clarissa,’ pop- 
ular in both Wngland and Amertea for fifty 
years after its appearance in the Nighteenth 
Century, has had a successful revival at the 
Lyrie Theater, Hammersmith, London. 


“Le Petit Opera Louisianais,” a now 
organization, has been formed in New Or- 
leans for the purpose of a short season of 
opera in French. Perhaps this is a presage 
of a revival of the French Opera Company 
for whieh the “Creole City” was for more than 
a century famous, 


The Frankfort 
quired a manuseript 
to the play “Lanassa, 
meister Mozart.” The music is believed to be 
the lost ent ‘tes and choruses for the play, 
“Phamos, King of Bgypt,” which Mozart com- 
posed for a production at Salzburg in 1780, 
but which performance was deferred and this 
same music used for a production of “Lan- 
i "at the time of the ecoronation of 
Leopold TL at Frankfort in 1790. 


City Library has ac. 
score of incidental music 
attributed to “Capell- 


Prizes Offered by the National Fed- 
tion of Musie Clubs are: $1,000 for 


a Symphony or Symphonie Poem; $500. for 
a Choral Composition for mixed voices ; $100 
for a Violoncello Solo; $100 for a Song writ- 


fen by a woman and member of the Fed 
eration, 


Va Suk. conductor of the State Opera 
Theatre of Mo: received the degree 
of People’s Artist t Ropublic, the high 
est honor to which a musician can attain in 
Russia, 


Leonora Cortez, the young Philadelphia 
pianist, is again winning praise in Wuropean 
centers, her recent appearance in’ Munich 
huving won for her especial recognition, 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Ghe Schirmer Catalogs 


Any of the following material will be sent 
free to any address upon request. 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
1, Vocal Music: Songs with Piano, Songs 
aa Piano and other Instruments, ete., 144 pp. 
art 2. Vocal Music: Choral Collections, Gctavo 
vartitions, Masses, Oratorios, etc., 149 pp. 
. Piano M Piano Solos, Methods, 
Fe ales and Exercises, Piano Four-Hands etc., 
sat for Pipe O 1 Hi 
Part 4, Organ Music for Pipe Organ and Har- 
ee nit erathods and Studies, etc., 16 pp. 
Part 5. Orchestra and Military Band Music, 
including full and small orchestra, and symphony 
orchestra, 44 pp. 
Part 6. Music for Wind and String Instru- 
ments, 32 pp. 
Part 7. Theoretical Works, Musical Literature, 
Manuscript Music Paper, etc., 12 pp. 
[ SPECIAL CATALOGS 
Catholic Church Music, 12 pp. 
Chorus Conductor's Guide, 201 pp. 
Christian Science. A List of Songs, 12 pp. 


SECULAR SONGS 


At Starlight Time. (High, 
Med., Low.) OLEY SEBeES i 
ne . 


Awake, Beloved. (Higih.) 
CLARA EDWARDS..... ae -40 
Back Again in Eldon. (High, 
‘Med. Low.) OLEY Snes 46 
net» 


The Circus. (Med.) 
ELEANOR MARUM. _ net 40 
Daisies (A Whimsy). (Jigh.) 
AMY WORT E 4 som sssuerers net 40 
The Devil’s Tail. (Mfed.) re 
LORRAINE NOEL FINLEY 


i net .40 
Educational Dance Music Collections, 12 pp. ; 
The New Choirmaster’s Guide, 136 pp. If I Were a Tree. (JZZigh.) 

* Organist's Guide, 75 pp. RHEA SILBERTA.....- net 40 


New Piano Teacher's Guide, 202 pp 
Schirmer's Library of Musical Classics, 76 pp. 
Schirmer’s Scholastic Series, 8 pp. 


The Journey. (ZHigh.) 
JAMES ra ROGERS....net 40 
Lavender Gown. (JMed.) 


Singing Teacher's Guide, 202 PP. CECIL CANERON...... nit 40 
Master Series for the Young, for Piano, in 12 re 

qcline ae culcodP bya Elan i nglceat ors NE eee ae 
Supervisor's Handbook of School Music, 52 pp. / 


Magic. (ZTigh.) 

R. HUNTINGTON 

WOODMAN....... Bs net 40 

Miss Mary, Won’t You Come 

Into My Garden? _(High.) 

IDA BOSTELMANN....net .40 
Nocturne. (High.) 

ELEANOR ae ..net 40 
One Memory. (Med. 

CECIL ELLIS. ...++00++ net 40 


IN ADDITION 

In addition to the main catalogs and ad- 
vertising matter listed above, we publish 
information about all of our important 
publications. Anybody seeking the details 
about any Schirmer publication may have 
prompt and thorough informative service 
upon request. 


THE WELL-TEMPERED 
CLAVICHORD many. edition 
(Edited by Edwin, Hughes) Salis tel fh 
Schirmer’s Library, Vols. 1483- the names of some, of 
1484 (Spanish and English) the greatest _classica 


It is a well neconnized 
‘act that not one of the 
BACH many existent editions 


editors, is completely 
Each, net, $2.00 satisfactory to the mod- 

E ern educator. Reverent- 
ly approaching the task of creating a new edition, that should 
meet all objections, Mr. Hughes consulted seventeen existing 
editions; retaining as scrupulously as possible, as many of their 
meritorious points as were practical, and by comparison, secur- 
ing the means of bringing his own work nearer to the original 
Bach. 


PIANO SOLOS 


ial Song. 
conce GRA INGER ..net .60 
eerie ay oe Eight Pieces in Easy Keys - 
D ORNSTEIN. ....net 1.00 “ATHILDE BILBRO. .net os 
ie fi m Suite ‘for Two A.useful collection of short numbers 
vee er (Arr. for piano solo with titles. The melody, cleverness, 
by Carl Deis.) ss 
ANTON ARENSKY 


'¢ iennoises. 2 4 ‘ % 
Walsee Ne NWAada Landowe explanations of the scale are of 
scribe ‘anda La 


ska.) J. F. LANNER...net .60 especial value. 


A Little Virtuoso Suite for 
PIANO (Educational) Piano. JOHN THOMPSON 
Airs and Dances of the 18th 


net .60 
Six easy pieces—clever and pretty 

Century. (2nd and upper Ist.) 

ANGELA DILLER 


March of the Musketeers. 


net .85 ©OMMmon to Miss Bilbro, prevail 


most interesting ways. 


Danse (Laujon).... 
Exaudet’s Minuet..... 
The March of the Three 
Kings. 

tte et Musette (Inter- 
ee ante), PAUL ALGHE ae 
nel Pi] 


method and very easy piano collec- 
-45 tion of both solos and duets. 
Seeing Russia with Teacher. 


; LEO ORNSTEIN 
Pierrette (Lower Intermediate) (Sets Land II),..each net .75 
L. LESLIE LOTH.......net .30 These duets are rather 
Pierrot (Lower Intermediate). male 
L. LESLIE LOTH..... - net .30 lowe 
Remembrance (Inter 


intermediate or upper casy ent 
grades, Thes 


PIANO COLLECTIONS most every measure the individual 


characteristics of the composer, with- 

; out, 
(Educational) flavor found 
published works, 


and goo ional ideas in general, Begin With Pieces. | (Ele- 
good educational mentary method for individ- 
throug! rtai notations and — ual or class instruction of 

ane roughout. Certain an: beginner 
Scholastic Series, Vol. 165) 


—introducing scales, arpeggios, stac- tersp A 
cato, interlocking hands, rhythm, in ful pieces of no greater. difficulty 
Each exercise and piece has an eas 


net .25 My Own Little Music Book. piano accompaniment. Very care- 
Sir Pantaloon 25 HAZEL GERTRUDE fully progressive, with many clever 


KINSCELLA........-net .75 innovations, 
combination of elementary Graded Studies in Ensemble 
Playing. With explanatory 
material and 20 C 
Compositions and Trans 
en escriptiv: ats. ons, o . nel 
Descriptiy e Due WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


Ms useful volume is for ensemble 
easy and work an 


tractive concert pieces for the public 


little ensembles are possible, 
PAUL ZILCHER.......net 40 decidedly original and show in al- abound, 


Order all Schirmer Publications of Your Regular Dealer 


Sail Away for the Rio 
Grande. (Iigh, Low.) 
DAVID W.GUION.....nct .40 
Song is So Old (with Violin 
Obbligato). (Low.) 
ROBERT HUNTINGTON 
TERRY -net 35 
Twilight Song. (Med. 
SELIM PALMGREN....net 49 


SONG COLLECTIONS 


Sketches of Paris. (Tigh) 
KATHLEEN LOCKHART 
MANNING ie ssa ¢ evs net 1.00 
A group of six graphic pictures for 
voice and piano of street scenes in 
Paris. ‘‘Sure-fire’ concert songs— 
unusual, yet melodious and musically 
attractive. 
A Book of Songs for Little 
Children. JEANNETTE 
DAVIS ROTHSCHILD .net  .59 
Fourteen little songs. Melody, 
cleverness, and a marked understand. 
ing of child-psychology are outstand- 
ing features. Kindergarten and first- 
grade teachers will. find them a joy 
forever, 
Kathleen Malone’s Book for 
Home and Kindergarten. 
KATHLEEN MALONE net .75 
Forty-four action songs with 
marked rhythms, catchy melodies, 
bright original texts. “Clear and 
copious instructions for the action- 
work, 


HOW TO WRITE 
A GOOD TUNE were first published 
FRANK PATTERSON §*tics of articles in Musical 


net, $1.50 


this book. 


however, that highly modernistic 
in some of his recently 


VIOLIN 


(Schirmer’s 


net 1.00 
net 25 


5 of very easy exercises, in- 
ed with interesting and tune- 


I 
t 1.50 


Nong violin teachers and in 
lc schools. A number of differ- 
Mstrumental combinations 


ue are 
and original features 


and furnished so much material tow. 
of a new musical science, that the 
book form came as a matter of course, 
exaggeration to say that every composer 
composition can find material of subst. 


SCHIRMER 1925 HIGHLIGHTS 


SINGING : A Treatise 
for Teachers & Students 


HERBERT WI THERSPOON 
net, $2.00 


With authoritative Writings 
pertaining to modern voice 
development and the vocal 
art in general, all too scarce, 
this book by such a master of 
singing as Mr, Witherspoon 
is of unusual importance. The 
author illustrates completely 
his method of teaching; setting 
forth with the utmost clarity 
the different facts and_prin- 
ciples upon which his entire 
art is based, 


OPERETTA 
The Magic Nutcracker, 
JANE KERLEY.., +-net 60 
An especially novel fairy Operette 
woven about the music of Tschaikow- 


sky's, “Nuteracker Suite.” Despite 
its high standard, the music is easy 
to render, my 


The contents of this book 


as a 


Courier. There they attract. 
ed such marked atte 


ntion 
ards the creation 
ir publication in 

It is not an 
or student of 
antial value in 


SCHIRMER’s 


SCHOLASTIC SERIES 


First Book of Technic: Rx. 
(For Piano.) (Vol. 17 aes Exercises. 
IZABETH QUAI. 
es for beginners, ti 
best up-to-date methods.” W 
terity is the object of the wor 
technic is not the sole aim 
touch, legato, staccato, tone. 
hands, de 
thumb motion, < 
finger facility is 
Essentials of 
ALBERT S ‘tak 
evoted i ‘the’ ict in 
. endeavored ing 
atically certain fundamentals git’® 
ses that embrace all thee Te 
demands of modern violinisin th 
author has endeavored to Dut his fin, j 


act difficulties to be found in se 


third xths, octaves, fingere, 
Exercises for Han xtensio: 
cular Control. (For Piano) (4, Mus- 
HARRY Ni ol. 475.) 
ui si 
covers 
quite so comprehensi 
new volume. It may 
any method after th 
intermediate grades, 
Pretty Finger Studies, : 
Studies for De eee 
Early ay aes 
MAT HIGE i 


‘ y 
i Supplemen: 
reached ¢} 


lodious 
in the 


as 


DA 
iq 


Rers, proper 
veloped as the 


S of 
technical 
More, the 
Ton the 
staye?!. Atpeggios 
d octaves and tenth 


X= 


60 


¥ bey t Tr young 
f a Abe entire 
Spanish, are 


15 Program Studies fo; e 
of Piano Technic, (141° Development 
FRANC ERR | ehin 
aie age Ie a ot tees nee 
difficulty—suitable for : y 
a 


Nghsh and 


75 


Moderate 


rn 
orks 


Its 


k this 


nd pretti- 
(ful piano 
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BEST SELLERS 


. IN 


Educational Study Books for Piano 


Like Discovered Treasure 


By Frances Terry 
Fingers Ten In Work and Play....Grade 1—2 Price $0.60 
Characteristic Studies. ....Grade2—2¥% Price .60 
Recital Etudes Grade 3—4 Price 75 


By Jessie L. Gaynor 
Miniature Melodies (2 Vols.)........... Price 
MITA NIRS DUETS sing sasesat so nceatge veda ¢ odes Price 
2s erosqy eves dee anctanare ee, Manecer Price 
Method for Little Children. ........02.000008 
Finger Plays sas saws ines rir ona tere 
(The Gaynor books enjoy a remarkably large sale; 
increase in popularity year after year) 


; By Blanche Dingley Matthews 
Special Bargains for Music Lovers Child’s First Grade Ae 
“i rice 


FOOLISH SONGS School of Advanced Piano Playing. . < x Price 


The craziest, cleverest songs we know, every one a “nut” classic with lots a aes : 
of extra funny verses. The ‘arrangements are so easy anybody: can read them Students’ Classics (2 Books) 


at sight. The Ukulele fingering is indicated by a simple diagram. 
For voice, Easy Piano Accompaniment, Ukulele, Violin, Mandolin or C By G W Grimm 
; i e 

Melody Saxophone. Price 35c¢ ° ; 

HARMONICA * Melodious Studies (2 Vols.)............. e Price 
No. 1896 Marine Band harmonica Has 1) Inspiration Studies (5 Vols.)............ ice 
i Speller Boh 
back. | A’ little pamphlet containing in: design Note 5} rice 
i “¢ 


single holes, 20 reeds, plates, heavy productions of M1 Instruments. We 
structions for plaudits ree ophone, Banjo, Violin with Dow, Poetical Studies .... rice 


convex nickel plated’ covers. with open have old plated stickpins im the following 
with each harmonica, Price 50€ — Cello with Bow, Cornet, Trombone. 


Seay Teniee Any stickpin listed above. Price 75e 
RD V! 

A collection of humorous, imitations ad KREISLERVENCORESEOLIO By Leo Paalz 

easy tricks. Imitations of Hurdy-Gurdy, Every violinist in the country should own : : 

Paspipe,, nflunting Sener cksinit a copy of this hook whi Si Technical Octave Studies... 00... c0c.seee00> 

the ahi oe Cay Animals, Birds sa tavtaitic lection of Mt. Kreisler’s most popular en- Theoato: (Studies 

fente 2S for social and popular, entertgG cores. The artist has played every one of Sipersibegatior wStudles tess ar evag «vosinusroninens 

ments, Price $1. these compositions at hundreds of concerts JP ~[ 9 py Ge ge 


Thumb Studies ... 


d their popularity has long heen es 


UKULELE hed. For violin and piano. Priee $1 
ine ciulele is our No, 1, Te is iver ‘SILVERIN VIOLIN STRINGS 
mace, correctly fretted, finished in mediun e 
brown ‘color, ‘This ‘dastrament tiie vans mall atrlaw. on. the’ Abbe By Robert Bartholomew 
gain at the price, Price ae ‘ ity is eeeaT ees i 
combining the durability of the steel stririg oa 5 
MUSICAL DICTIONARY ‘ with the resonant, singing quality of the Elementary Theory (with practice book)...... 
Dodiek Seats eae sica gut stri . . r : 
Seti SAR yo eee, Chchget dl Our trial set consists of a Silverin Steel (Greatly favored by supervisors) 
mina of all the ion’ ane vases tne Riytin ke HATHA sft ebehed 
eral use in i ee vith a, treatise eee “price Of ac: 
onthe Rudiments ‘of ieee beste ae Benne sine: By Mentor Crosse 
SLIDE WHISTLE SE ON oe ily Studies for the Fi i 
One of the most popular of the musical Our series of Foundation Studies sup- Daily studies tor the Vive Fingers (4 Vols.) 
novelty instruments, It ig made of metal, Plies the need of el ry methods which ae Pric 60 
finely ick oitedy 124, ches Jona, the Ate Choreurhls, practical J every repel ad Pie 2 
es are " : esi up and ¢ 0 - oy ar Ac y + ve 
Piguee) by moving the ode ue ally intended for beginners, either Standard Studies for Left Hand (7 Vojs.) Price .75 to $2.00 


and down. Anybody’ can 


witha edith e aca y with or without the assistance of an in- si _ ‘ 
of the moderns actice, fe is used ip gH — structor, They are published for the fol (Primary Grade to Virtuoso) 
lowing instruments: Universal Method (2 Vols.)...........5- ach Price .75 


INSTRUMENTS OF THE MODERN Cornet, by Edwin I 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


A handy concise cl } 
ume of sixty-four and, comprchen Trombone, hy Fred Mlodgett; 
needed information concerning the instru- Alexander Archimedes 
ments that constitute the modern symphony PISS C TON 
orchestra. Its scope briefly covers the con- MONARCH POLISHING CLOTH 


(Popularly termed “The Story Book Method”) 


By Wilson G. Smith 


Five Minute Studies (2 Vols.). 


ophone, by Ben Ver er 
WV Clarinet, by Carl 


Price 


struction, tona ality: 5G: a ecial ~ ae 

iises of Cachunueee eee fange and sper For cle: and polishing brags and 4 ? : : teins Pri 

Hinata. Wi) "yhatogranhs of repre; nickel nite tnstraments without the i Chromatic Studies for Daily Use (2 Vols.) .each Price 
a players, showing. ¢ D olishing Liquic raste. con te cee a : 

a player Ing CxS tains no acid and will continue to polish 2 es rice 

ment, & and playing cach ins’yG until fabrie is worn out Price 25¢ Transposition Stidies ......4 ccc. eeeee vee Price 


(Works published years ago and constantly in demand 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. SSUABE NEW YORK by users of Czerny, Heller and Hanon) 


Please check items and fill in coupon. (Orders for music and books may be sent to your local dealer.) i ee 


CARL FISCHER, Inc., Cooper Square, New York, N.Y THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


ow enalowed end me items checked above. CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
Wane -<°s), asidacnewehe omen: auth ihekes eck pa a BAS AMOR rege) pet actrees aa abo RNA giay yee 109-111 West 4th St. 318-320 West 46th St. 
HORA sever ae aenaratnunpaasiancmnesmst veneer tees eee ees ‘ 
Addr Beg Order from your local dealer; if unable to procure please order 
Deg catiaoaes saps vosvlnuchsn LASS einai pata ‘ direct. Will be sent for examination on request 
“Everything in Music’’ L- —= 
aaa aaa Please montion THE ETUDE when addressing our advortisors, 


Gems “« Concert Pianist «Advanced Student 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET x 
PHILADELPHIA :: PA, sy «Ks So 
as wr Ss 


THEO. PRESSER CO. F 2 
Everything in Music Publications WZ S e ey Rl & & Ss 


Price, 30 cents 
HEARTSEASE—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Op. 97, No. 2—Grade 6 


shown in 
this page. 
a set of five de- 
lightful — composi- Lento cantabile Aagther There eS ae 
tions by. Mrs, ie $-5 15g. = is t ! =. 
Beach, entitled, (ee Pi Z Bee Ee (fea: — 
i i i j 
i 


“From Gran | a F : ima Cm | 
tranpuat 
once be ue —&. 
| = = = i 
¢ ae 


mother’s Garden.” 


They are artistic = 
Beach gems for recital SS 
iW an 


use. The four oth- = re cf 
ers in the set are named below. 
Cat. No. Title Price No. 18654 Price, 80 cents 
1843 orning lories.... .40 * 
A harpellie improvisation FANTASIA FUGATA—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Op. 87—Grade 8 
18438 ignonette wee AO ; 
A classic little minuet Picard yeaderste 
18439 Rosemary and Rue... 50 et 
A slow movement, full o: ——=—- = = 
sentiment Sjpend ee 
LEA Ee eee eoneie 60 f 
ight waltz movement — re, ta @ 
———— eS ates E 
VALSE BURLESQUE—Chas. Huerter—Grade 5 Price, 60 cents CHUBERT ALBUM has between 
e S its covers twenty-four _composi- 
= a~ sn Af Sears tions by Franz Sa It is true 
et =P} that an accomplished pianist 
ee play. any. tof, these: numbers “eee 


off,” git their melodie and musicianly 
qualities are such that they are beau- 
tiful gems in the hands of those who 
give them an artistic and feeling in- 
This is an album many 
il find valuable, and cer- 
= | ea a not Sua ath 
Us beautiful melodies, should 
it. PRICE, $1.00. 


+t fab 
oS === 


No. 14701 


OSEF HOF. 
pietatchet ? ven wrote 
= ve miniature mas- 

a = Set —=— F teria E 
— >>>: = pieces that q 
== = SS zs SS SSS Northy of the at- 


LS tention they have 
No. 18694 NOCTURNE (Complaint)—Josef Hofmann—Grade 5 Price, 30 cents SINE eee 


some of the lead- 


RAMS’ ALBUM, edited and ndaty a ‘ bots i i some of, th 
Br Sepleday, Wouls, Ocsterlel 7A —————— Pgh a H <> — ing pianists. How. 
fine volume of nineteen master com- 3 Ss ai: i=¥ ee nae == === = Gifieult ae not 
positions by Johannes Brahms, There pet Se pee 8 eis. | oe « ae = if Ap — ciineule “and shay 
is nothing better for the pianist who eoees decor = = fee $- ray ipke erly e a 
is nothing better fo ime compos, Se See SS Se eee engaging ‘numbers Josef Hofmann 
tions. A short biography and por- = 5 = —— SSS With; theit clean. melodic outti 
Wait of Brahma are Be g2.0 eat CE cect te gums nthe. 
ee ih : is_ giver une,” of which a bj 
WIZARD OF No. 18737 MOON DAWN-—R. Friml—Grade 4 Price, 60 cents dinicutt of the seh 38, 38 he Tost 
MELODY entitled “Mignonettes™ 2 e228 been 
Friml might well Moleselo, Ha tra) Spee dren’s Corner.” Ths on The Chil- 
‘be called. On this ine) feud named below, other four are 
page an jgxample La 
of one of his num- a ~~ | -} ‘at. No, Ty 
bers is given and ah 18691 Balsa Soldiers Pre’ 
the composi- = : March oldiers, 
tions named below ’ #18692 Lullaby, 30 
also have’ the en- eo — ie 18693 Sister's p nt i OE 
chanting qualities ve 18690 onesom ody, Polka (30 
that individualize 4) , Sones with: | 
R.Friml —Friml’s numbers. No. 16952 THE RIDE OF THE VALKYRIES (R. Wagner)—Grade 10 _ Price, $1.00 eke sg 
4 i . » $1. 
Cat. No. Title. Price Transcribed for Piano by Ernest Hutcheson 
18738 Valse Christine ..... .40 : 
18739 Marche Mignonne .. $0 STs es 
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The Triumph of Sacrifice 


Tuts issue of the Erupe is fittingly devoted in part to the 
memory and work of the man whose sacrifices made it possible. 

We who have been at his side unceasingly for many years, 
are perhaps too close in perspective to make an unprejudiced 
valuation of the great ability, character and soul of Theodore 
Presser. There are too many incessant remembrances of kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness to warrant us in even attempting this. 

For that reason we have asked men and women who have 
viewed his achievements through the years to pay tribute to 
the man they knew. es 

His residence in Germantown adjoined that of the Home 
for Retired Music Teachers, which he established as one of the 
activities. of the Presser Foundation. His attitude towards the 
residents was never that of a philanthropist bestowing bounty. 
Night after night he would go to the home, associate with the 
guests, join in games; and, during his last years, he was virtu- 
ally a resident of the Home despite the fact that he lived in 
the adjoining house. He enjoyed his association with the 
teachers and they welcomed him almost as though he were a fel- 
low-member of the group. Such humility comes only with 


greatness. 


The Etude’s First Radio Hour 


Tur Ervupr’s first radio hour was made momentous by the 
fact that it became a sad obligation to devote the period ia 
part to a memorial to the founder of the magazine itself—the 
late Theodore Presser. ‘This Memorial Service was reported 
by radio owners to have been most impressive. The double 
quartet of men from the Theodore Presser Company, which 
sang at the funcral, repeated the hymns used on that Occasion: 
“Abide With Me,” and “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” Those 
singing were Albert Ockenlaender, Alfred _Clymer, Oswald 
Blake, T. F. Budington, W. C. E. Howard, Elwood Angstadt, 
Frederick Phillips and Guy McCoy. 

Mr. Henri Scott, of the Metropolitan Opera. House, who 
friend of Mr. Presser, honored his memory by 
he Mountain of Sorrow.” This was followed 


ess by Mr. John Luther Long, author 


Was a personal 
singing “Over the a 
by a short memorial addr 


of “Madame Butterfly.” ; 
Dulewing the Memorial Service, Mr. Preston Ware Orem, 
Oo 


music critic of Tue Erupe, Mr. Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, 
assistant editor; Mr. Frederic LL. Hatch, ass: stant music critic, 
and the editor, played and discussed educationally the music 
in Tur Erupe, assisted by Otto Meyer, violinist, and Mrs, 
Dorothy Stolberg Miller, soprano. . : ; 
was instructive, varied and interesting. 


ee Pe livered by Mr. John Luther Long 


7 ui 7 e 
The memorial address de 


follows: ie 
“Tn the death of Theodore Presser, musi¢ in all parts of 


the world has lost a commanding and helpful personality. He 
was one of those rare men who choose SOME one great idea upon 
which to found success- And his idea was simply—Music, 
and important in all of the numberless lines 
Tus Erupr, which he founded, is the 
greatest and most widely distributed of all tan sieal publica- 
tions, reaching, practically every part of the world. His Home 
for unfortunate music teachers, in Germantown, is the perfect 
model of what such a Home should be. ; It has accommodations 
for more than a hundred inmates. His unostentatious benefi- 
cence to elderly musicians and those too poor to pursue the 


But he was active 
which musie touches. 


study of music without help, penctrate to every country under 
the sun. , 

“His great publishing house is known everywhere. These, 
and many other benefactions which are known and unknown, 
are now managed directly and indirectly through a great trust 
known as The Presser Foundation. 

“The officers and. trustees of the Foundation in all of its 
departments, and the officers of the company, all are men who 
have in most cases been in the closest association with Theo- 
dore Presser and are impressed with the lofty ideals he estab- 
lished. The president of the Foundation and of the company 
is Mr. James Francis Cooke, who for eighteen years has been 
the editor of Tur Ervunpe. 

“To those who knew him well, Mr. Presser was a man of 
engaging: and hospitable manner, and a firm and abiding friend 
to those whom he called ‘worth while. He was, as he often 
said himself, ‘long suffering’ with those who had weaknesses 
they were striving to overcome. He was a great admirer of 
efficiency and grew impatient if results were not forthcoming. 
Therefore, he was frankly irritated by those dillentanti who, 
however gifted superficially, had nothing of real moment to 
say to the world. 

“His great interest in life was education, and it was his 
joy to associate with teachers of music. Through the organi- 
zation of the Music Teachers’ National Association, in 1876, 
in Delaware, Ohio, he laid the foundations upon which have 
been built the vast number of musical club activities in America, 
numbering hundreds of thousands of members. 

“Jt is small wonder that many of the keenest observers have 
said that through his far reaching activities in so many differ- 
ent directions his influence in the field of music in America was 
greater than that of any other person, not even excepting 
Theodore Thomas. 

“The man, who impresses himself upon his generation as 
Theodore Presser has done, is no likely to be forgotten; be- 
cause he has chosen no great monument or mausoleum to house 
his renown, but the hearts of his fellowmen.” 

The Etude Radio Hour is held at eight o’clock Eastern 
Standard Time, on the second Thursday of each month at 
Station WIP, Gimbel Brothers, Phila., Pa. 


Straight Down to Bed Rock 

Tue builder who strikes right down to bed rock for his 
foundations insures permanency. 

Theodore Presser built upon far stronger business, educa- 
tional and philanthropic foundations than perhaps he himself 
realized. 

So many were the principles that he instilled during forty 
years in the hearts and minds of his employees and fellow- 
workers, in all of the many branches of the institutions he 
founded, that it will be a source of great gratification to our 
friends, particularly our old friends, to know that there is a 
splendid organization now in charge to develop and expand 
his ideals in the future. 

The Presser interests are now vested in the hands of st rong 
men of eminence in the business, educational and financial world, 
practical workers in the business itself, men and women who 
have been trained for years as experts, and finally a consid- 
erable corps of musicians who are proud of the fact that they 
have been teachers of music—all earnestly promoting the poli- 
cies which have been the basis of the great work established 
for musical education by Theodore Presser. 


America’s Greatest Present Problem 


Because we feel very deeply that music may be one of 
the most precious remedies in America’s greatest problem, we 
are again devoting valuable space to a subject dear to our 
hearts. Square miles of news prints have recently been aimed 
at this greatest problem—the monstrous multiplication of 
crime in our large cities—particularly crimes committed by 
young men and young women who are obyiously without any 
moral equilibrium. 

Richard Washburne Child, former. American Ambassador 
to Italy, in an alarming scries of Articles in The Saturday 
Evening Post, gives an account of the extent of crime in pres- 
ent day America, the sickening inability of the spineless police 
to suppress crime, and the apparent unwillingness of magis- 
trates to support the ef- 
forts of the honest police 
by punishing offenders. 
Collier’s Weekly had pre- 
viously attacked the sub- 
ject from another angle. 

After having read all 
of this material, and more, 
we are far from dismay- 
ed. America is a thriving 
giant with a canker sore. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of 
the real manhood of our 
country is straight and 
upright. Because of the 
prodigious size of our land, 
the crime mania seems ‘siniEyS NUSIC LaGaZINg, 

oat n 7 r #1710 Chestnut St. 
prodigious. The New JY ork Philadelphia, Pa. ’ 
Times, in a lengthy, seri- 
ous article, estimates that 
crime costs the United 
States ten billion dollars a 
year. The canker sore is 
getting so large that Am- 
cricans are beginning to do 
some real worrying about 
it. This is the first sign 
of the promise of healthy 
concerted action leading 
to a change. 

Readers of Tue Erupr 
know that for years we 
have recognized this im- 
pending, disastrous condi- 
tion and have repeatedly 
called the attention of our 
readers to it, long before 
the present newspaper 
and magazine furore. Our 
readers know of the non- 
proprietary “Golden Hour 
Plan” which we have spon- 
sored and which is already 
introduced under various 
names in different schools all over the country. Tt is a plan for 
regular, systematic instruction in character building along non- 
sectarian lines, all glorified by the collateral employment of 
inspiring music. The Ervupr has circulated gratis thousands 
of copies of the programs indicated. It will be glad to send 
you one, complimentary, if you are interested. 

While the plan was enthusiastically endorsed by many 
foremost Americans, including Thomas Edison, Hon. Henry 


Mr. James Francis Cooxe, Editor, 


Dear Mr. Cooke: 


of THE ETUDE. 


scant public recognition, byt 


Van Dyke, the late William Jennings Bryan, and many others, 
the best test of its worth is the continued and enthusiastic 
interest of musicians and its progressive introduction in many 


schools. 


Your letter of November 10 is at hand. 


I learned of the death of the late Theodore Presser, one of the monu- 


mental figures in the realm of music. 
Mr. Presser was umique in the great work he did in bringing music to the 
national organizations that he founded, and through the establishment 


In view of his great and practical achievements, he has received but 


more prominence than they have heretofore received, to the end that ule 


the American people may give honor 


ne i ilehe our 
A a cachers, far more than in 
she Neen i those of the police 


Here is the greatest present usefuliiess of music to the 
state. Good principles of morality, integrity, sobriety, truth 
honesty, clean living and patriotism, planted daily in the child 
mind while that mind is elevated, enthused and spiritualized 
by means of inspiring music, means that if we can reacl 
children in the right manner our crime problem will 
enormously with oncoming years. 

If we want good, law-abiding, God-fearing citizens in 
the future, we must raise them and not depend upon the clubs 
of the police to batter them into shape. The policeman’s Fins 
may maim a crook, but it can never make a character 

Tue Ervupe readily admits that this tr, 


a enough 
diminish 


aining in the day- 
in the 
church. We are however 

\ > 
confronting a very prac- 
tical problem. It is re- 


schools might be far better handled in the home or 


Drom the HAbevale 
Ga 
SDhomed 


J ported that over half of 


our population never sees 
the inside of a church from 
one year’s end to the other 


Oo . 
CE OMSOM, 


The church schools serve 
(OP only a comparatively small 


portion of the public, ow- 
ing to sectarianism. The 
American home of yester- 
day has been auctioned off 
at the block for an orgie 
of golf, gasoline, dancin 
and moving pictures—al] 
valuable and important di- 
versions when not carried 
to excess. 

The garden of Youth 
was therefore stifled with 
weeds and the beautiful 
blossoms of innocence, pur- 
ity, high American ideals, 
industry, steadfast honor 
and love of right faded 
before the noxious cheap 


WOES G 


November 14, 1925. 


It was with sincere regret that 


masses, ond in the promotion of musical interests, through the various cigarette, hip pocket flask 
ASK, 


Sensuous — dances, putrid 
magazines, and sensation- 
al moving pictures 
™.: ; 
This, however, has not 
changed the ray materials 


I trust that his merits may be given of the America of tomor- 


row. Our future rests in 
ands of our parents, 
Sy 


isle beet our clergymen and 


and the 


Judiciary who at best ean 


yeh ' 
bs AuWs Only destroy the Worst 
Wee 


MR. THOMAS A. EDISON’S BEAUTIFUL TRIBUTE TO THEODORE PRESSER 4 


Is i iS generat: 
n this generation, 
ne teachers in the day 
Oi) J School and the m se 
cachers all have a grave responsibility. Through som ne 
plan as the Golden Hour they will have a vast opportuni: be 
cat a ; : St 1 r tin 
saving a great nation from the canker that if neelected - ve 
Srow into a cancer. Music, and Music only is tl Hee 
so elevates. edifice ee eG 
so elevates, edifies and enraptures the child mind that een 
comes sive reesti igh i Et Ae 

responsive to suggestions of high ideals. A be 
If your local day school has 
plan as the Golden Hour, let 
Golden Hour program 
& missionary of this most 


not introduced some 


iat su 
us send you gratis A copy - 
and take i ny cane 
v | take it upon yourself to bee 
mportant work. sik 
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MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 


DR. WALTER DAMROSCH 


OWEN WISTER DR. HUGH A. CLARKE 


LT. COMM. J. P. SOUSA 


ARTHUR FOOTE 


Tributes from Eminent Men and Women 


MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 
Distinguished Composer 

A great benefactor to music and musicians all over 
America was taken: from active service when Mr. Presser 
left us. His work has extended over such wide fields 
and been of such permanent value that one wonders how 
one man could have accomplished it all. We are thank- 
ful that in many respects it will continue through the 
years to come, but his genial, helpful presence will be 
sadly missed by everyone who had the good fortune 
to know him. 


JOSIAH H. PENNIMAN 
Prowost, University of Pennsylvania 

Theodore Presser was a Very remarkable man, in- 
spired by high ideals, generous in every way, uiselfish 
and constantly thinking of the comfort and happiness of 
others. The entire world of music, as well as the wider 
world, is richer for his having lived in it, and poorer by 
his death, 


W. J. BALTZELL 

For Many Years Editor of The Etude, Prior to 1907 

Theodore Presser was a builder in the music publish- 
ing business. Beyond that, and more significant, he was 
a builder of service to the music-teaching profession 
and the music-buying public. He was a captain from the 
ranks of American music teachers, with wide personal 
experience and intimate knowledge of their ideas, their 
ideals and their capacities. Thus he was in advance of 
the average but never so far as to lose insight into their 
needs or to fail to keep touch with them. I want to 
publish for the masses, not the classes in music,” was 


a saying of his. , Rit & 
Gifted by nature with a tenacious and assimilating 


memory and with a wide knowledge of musical publica- 
tions, European and American, he had no equal in the 
publishing trade in the evaluation of teaching material, 
Tue Erune is a monument to his memory. 


HOLLIS DANN 
Head of the Music Departinent of New York 
University 

The passing of Theodore Presser is an irretrievable 
loss to the musical world and a real personal loss to 
each of his host of friends. 

Throughout his long and unique career, Theodore 
Presser combined remarkable business ability, amount- 
ing to genius, with a self-sacrificing generosity which 
took form in the Presser Foundation and other equally 
beneficent services, The influence of his vigorous per- 
sonality and of his princely generosity will continue to 
grow as the years pass. 


to Theodore Presser 


WALTER DAMROSCH 
Eminent Conductor 

I had always had a great admiration for the late 
Theodore Presser; and what I have read since his death, 
in the press, of his career and ideals, has still further 
increased my feelings for this remarkable man. 

I think he was fortunate, not only because God gave 
him a very high sense of responsibility and a beautiful 
ideal for which to work, but also because he was en- 
abled to live long enough to carry them out and to sce 
them bear fruit a thousand fold. 

I think that his name will be revered and held in 
affectionate remembrance for many generations to come. 


OWEN WISTER 
Eminent Author and Publicist 

No longer to have Theodore Presser living among us 
is a loss both to the community which he benefitted 
locally, and the larger community which also for so 
many years felt the good effects of his stimulating intel- 
ligence and his beneficent activity. Many who never 
had the pleasure of knowing him will miss him never- 
theless. 

ARTHUR FOOTE 
Eminent American Composer 

For his part in the founding of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association I shall hold Mr. Presser in grate- 
ful memory; through the concerts of that association I 
(as was the case with other young American composers) 
was given an opportunity to be heard at a time when 
such chances were rare. And, as an officer of the Oliver 
Ditson Society for the Relief of Needy Musicians, I 
have had especial reason to know the splendid work of 
the Presser Foundation. What a happiness this must 
have been to him, : 


Cc. M. SCHWAB 
Eminent Industrialist and Music Patron 

Theodore Presser was an unusual combination of an 
idealist, a musician, a philanthropist and a practical 
business man. 

Through his very great initiative and the enormous 
number of his publications, including THE Erupe, he 
rendered a service of unquestionable importance to the 
entire musical world through the dissemination of the 
materials for a musical education. 


ERNEST HUTCHISON 

Eminent Piano Virtuoso 
Permit me to express to you my sincerest sympathy 
with yourselves and my own sorrow at the loss of one 
whose memory will long be treasured by all who had the 


privilege of knowing him. Mr. Presser nobly served 
the cause of music, and his steadfast idealism and large- 
hearted generosity left us all his debtors. 


FELIX BOROWSKI 
Eminent Composer 

It was with the keenest regret that I read of the death 
of Mr. Presser. His passing will be a great loss to 
musical art and, indeed, to the community at large. He 
has always been to me a unique figure, combining in 
himself, as he did, the qualities of the thoroughly 
equipped musician and those of a singularly successful 
business man. And he possessed, too, what not all mu- 
ans and not all business men possess—a warm and 
kindly heart. The Presser Foundation is probably the 
best evidence of the latter, and it will be, I think, Mr. 
Presser’s most enduring: monument. 


ERNEST R. KROEGER 
Eminent Composer and Educator 


Theodore Presser was a great force in the develop- 
ment of musical education in this country. Having been 
a teacher, he understood the needs of both pupil and 
teacher. As a composer, he comprehended well the re- 
quirements of studies and pieces necessary to interest the 
pupil as well as to further his progress. As a publisher, 
he was mainly interested in issuing compositions of a 
pract nature, which would develop both the technical 
capacity and the artistic impulse of the pianist. 

His great success lay in this combination of an under- 
standing of both the practical and artistic sides of mu- 
sical instruction. As publisher of Tue Erupr, he was 
able to bring to the teacher the valuable experiences and 
authoritative views of the leaders of musical thought. 
Mr. Presser’s name will go down to posterity as one 
of the foremost men who were influential in shaping 
the musical destinies of the teachers and students of his 
generation. 


THOMAS TAPPER 
Formerly Editor of “The Musician” 

It is now more than thirty-five years since I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Presser for the first time. In 
fact, it is just thirty-five years since “Chats with Music 
Students” was published by Mr, Presser, the first of a 
long line of publications which I had the pleasure of 
working out with him. 

TI recall my first visit at his then very humble office 
in Philadelphia and the enthusiasm with which he dis- 
cussed plans for the development and expansion of THE 
Erupe. I remember that he gave me, at the time, three 
or four odd numbers of the first volume—modest pages 
indeed, compared to the splendid press work and general 
set-up of the magazine today. 


WINTON J. BALTZELL NICHOLAS DOUTY 


WILLIAM ARMS FISHER FELIX BOROWSKI 
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I have known few men whose habit it was to go so 
directly and stay so persistently upon the matter under 
discussion. In fact, I have often wondered, in my many 
meetings with him, when his consciousness drifted away 
from business to roam sometimes at freedom, as it does 
with most men. He seemed almost monastic in his ad- 
herence to the rubrics of business; yet one had not to 
go far with him to discover many an attribute that 
most hard-shelled business men count not among their 
assets, though certainly with him they were ever active 
and admirable. I refer to his sympathy, his kindness, 
his helpfulness (never conceived by him in terms of 
charity), his consideration for others and, above all, an 
earnestness that reigned supreme not only over his busi- 
ness but as well in the realm of his ethics of brotherly 
relationship. 

The ries must have been small when I first knew 
him; but the man was big and therefore it was only a 
question of time when the business should grow to the 
proportions of the man. I shall never forget his words 
to me 6n the occasion of my visiting him not so very 
long ago. When we had finished the business under 
consideration, he said, “Now, Mr. Tapper, I hope there 
will come a time when you will come in and we can have 
a visit together entirely free of any consideration of 
business. Just’ come in and see me sometime!” F 

And I am glad to have had the privilege of having 
seen him “sometime.” 
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JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
Famous Composer and Band-Master 


The life and career of Theodore Presser is an ex- 
ample of what energy, fidelity and singleness of purpose 
will accomplish. Starting as a music teacher, he ended 
his career by being one of the most important figures 
in advancing the curriculum for the proper study, of 
music. No copy of THe Erupr that I have read but 
what contains invaluable advice, alike to the teacher and 
the student. And wherever the source of this informa- 
tion was imparted, the guiding mind | of Theodore 
Presser was the motive power that put it into circula- 
tion. Those that knew him, knew his purpos3, his philan- 
thropy and his’ splendid business acumen will always 
revere his memory and cherish his work. . 


WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 
Composer and Editor 
The great majority of mankind follow the herd in- 
stinct and go through life with eyes on the crowd lest 
they be considered peculiar and o “of-step ; but Theodore 
Presser was a man who thought for himself, who had 
the courage of his own convictions and with eye on the 


goal he sought never swerved to the right or left in pur- ’ 


een markedly individual and differed from all 
other music publishers in a most important respect, 
Other publishers have also begun their careers as music 
teachers, others have become distributors of music be- 
cause they loved it, and other houses have issued more 
or less successful music magazines ; but Mr. Presser 
was unique in that he started the publication of his 
magazine, not as an adjunct to music publishing, not as 
a house-organ, but as the main thing, with the central 
dominant idea of helping teachers meet their practical 
daily problems. The publishing of music grew out of 
the necessities of the magazine. He had to have new 
music for its pages, music that would meet the working 
teacher’s needs. He began by publishing a magazine 
and later discovered that he had become a music publisher 
as well. The magazine, which grew apaaitey beyond 
his first picturing, was ever the. principal thing, the very 
core of his business; for ha built up his great establish- 
ment around it, and when he finally had the Satisfaction 
of knowing that Tue Erupe had the largest circulation 
of any music magazine in the world, he also ie Se ed, 
if he ever took the time to look up the coe that he 
was publishing more music each year than any os her pubs 
lisher in America, and those who looked oa knew that 
this notable achievement was the outcome of a piptose 
that never wavered and an energy that never faltered 
until his summons came. 


LEON R. MAXWELL 
President Music Teachers’ National Association 
a ie J hers’ National Association owes its 
a Pe ike Bie r; and he has always been a 
atta 5 to give his time and advice, The members, 
nee bors knew him intimately, will feel his loss 
many o 
deeply. ‘ 
My own personal c 
brief; but in the few i 
I discovered a most lova' 


ontact with Mr. Presser was very 
hours in which T talked to him, 
ble old gentleman, 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK 
Eminent Composer, A Lifelong Friend of Theodore 
Presser 
i with Theodore Presser began in 
foe ie ene to Boston to study at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. sl was at that time clerk 
in my father’s insurance office in Lawrence, and I found 
Presser’s lodgings very sone whenever I stayed 
i j evening con . 
ages enthusiasm, very friendly, and we 
speedily became intimate. In 1876, he was at Greenwich, 
Rhode Island, in Dr. Toujee’s Summer School, a branch 
of the New England Conservatory. To this place came 
Dr. Butterfield, the President of Olivet College, Michi- 
looking about for a director for his musical de- 
Paciniedt He offered the place to Presser who was 
Blrsedly engaged for another place, but on the strength 
of Presser’s warm, and perhaps too warm, recommenda- 
tion of me, Dr. Butterfield came to Boston and engaged 
me for the position. 

He was rather aghast when he first saw me, as my 
face was innocent of any hirsute decorations 3 and T 
probably looked younger than my real age which was 
twenty-one. But Presser’s enthusiastic endorsement got 
me the position through which I was able to save enough 
money to go to Europe the next year, which was the 
principal inducement in accepting it. : 

In December, 1876, he carried out the great idea which 
had long been in his mind, of organizing an Associa- 
tion of Music Teachers. _ This was held at Delaware, 
Ohio, where he was teaching, and was attended by quite 
a number of the western teachers. On this occasion, | 
delivered my maiden speech in the form of an address 
on Popular Music. I was perhaps rather too much in 
earnest, although there was nothing in the address which 
does not apply with even greater force at the present 
time, Dr. George F. Root, whose patriotic and other 
songs during the Civil War attained a great Vogue and 
are still sung, made a very courteous but effective reply, 
which I confess, modified my opinions to a certain extent, 
He was one of the finest gentlemen I have ever met, and 
ae <-song composer. . 

a pe ee foresight to realize that the Nation 
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his pianoforte practice. He had a little card at the side 
of his piano on which his occupation for the day was 
spaced out, hour by hour, and he did not often allow 
his schedule to be interfered with. He lectured me faith- 
fully for not adopting this method, as well as on other 
subjects, and as I seldom practiced if T could go to a 
rehearsal or a concert, he often said to me, “Chadwick, 
you cannot pick up music on the fly,” in which of course 
he was entirely mistaken. 

In the summer we made a walking trip of a week in 
company with some other students, through the romantic 
region of the upper Elbe, known as Saxon Sw 
Presser was the life of the party. 
Pressible that on one occasion, the land 
threatened to eject us. He had some peculiar ideas. He 
would not go to the opera on a Sunday evening, but he 
would sit in a cafe and play chess all the evening! At 
one time, he was all for making a search for Bach’s 
burial place. P Singularly enough, it was afterward found 
in a church in Leipzig. 
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How to Teach the Major and Minor Scales 


HEN to teach the scales might. be a debatable 
subject; but that they should be learned, and 
with as little effort as possible on the student’s 
part, is generally admitted. 
The following presentation of the subject has been 
found beneficial, whether introduced in the second or 
the sixth month of the pupil’s study. 


First Lesson 


Thoroughly drill the pupil on Whole-steps and Half- 
steps and allow at least the time from one lesson to the 
next for this to be thoroughly assimilated. 

Definition: From one key to the next, if there is a 
key between (eithex black or white) is a whole-step; 
if there is no key between it is a half-step. (The words 
whole-step and half-step are preferable to whole-tone 
and half-tone as the word “interval” means” “distance” ; 
and the idea of distance is better suggested by the word 
“step” than “tone,”) 


Second Lesson 


Definition: The major scale is a series of eight tones ; 
the last tone being the same as the first. Make a dia- 
gram in the pupil's note book, thus: 

1 Whole 2 Whole 3 Half 4 Whole 5 Whole 6 Whole 7 Half 8 
Step Step Step Step Step Step Step 
From the first to the second tone is a whole-step. 
From the second to the third a whole-step. 

From the third to the fourth a half-step. 

From the fourth to the fifth is a whole-step. 

From the fifth to the sixth is a whole-step. 

From the sixth to the seventh is a whole-step. 

From the seventh to the eighth is a half-step. 

In other words all the intervals are whole-steps except 
from 3 to 4 and from 7 to 8. These are half-steps. 

This may be demonstrated on the black board by 
drawing a ladder, or, if a small child is being taught, 
by “walking” the scales, that is, two whole-steps, a 
half-step, three whole-steps, and a half-step. Two tetra- 
chords, joined by a whole step, is also an excellent way 
to teach them, eee 

Drill the pupil thoroughly in the building of the 
major scale beginning on each of the 12 keys (black or 
white). Assign the building of all scales for an entire 
lesson. (Caution: Do not allow the pupil to confine 
his efforts to building the C scale, or the scales starting 
on the white keys only. And remember, the pattern 
remains the same, the keys must be made to fit the pat- 
tern, not vice versa. The pupil should be taught to 
count aloud; thus: One whole-step, two whole-steps 
and a half-step, one whole-step, two whole-steps, three 


whole-steps and a half-step. 


Third Lesson 

Tf, at the third lesson, the pupil can build the scale 
beginning on any key (while building them allow him 
to use the fingers of both hands when playing them), 
he may be assigned C G D A and E major scales at 
one lesson for practice. As there are 8 keys to be 
played, and we haye but five fingers, we must finger 
RH.12312345 and LH.54321321. : 

Important: Before each scale is played the pupil 
should be taught to recite the signature aloud: thus: 

Cc major Scale—signature no sharps or flats 

G major scale—signature one sharp; F sharp 

D major scale—signature two sharps; F and C 
sharps 

A major scale—signature three sharps; F,.€ and G@ 
sharps 

E major scale—signature 
D sharps : 

The hands should be practiced alone. In ascending, 
when the second finger of the right hand plays its note, 
the thumb should move under the hand quickly and 
thus be prepared to play its note when needed.  Like- 
wise the left hand, when descending. The preparation 
of the thumb does away with the ugly throwing out of 
the wrist in which some pupils indulge cach time the 
thumb is put under, 


four sharps; F, C, G and 


Fourth Lesson 

Assign F major, B-flat major, E-flat major and A-flat 
major, for practice at this lesson. 

Rule for fingering: Right hand, the fourth finger 
always plays B-flat. Left hand, the fourth finger goes 
on No. 4 of the scale, except in F-major scale (which 
is fingered the same as C major). 


BY JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


Perhaps the first group may be studied with the hands 
together for this lesson, while the flats are being prac- 
ticed hands alone. 

The pupil should recite before playing, thus: 

F major scale—signature one flat; B flat 

B-flat major scale—signature two flats; B and E flats 

E-flat major scale—signature three flats; B, E and A 
flats 

A-flat major scale—signature four flats; B, E, A and 
D flats 

These four scales with flats frequently require two 
lessons to learn instead of one. Do not, attempt the 
hands together until they can be played separately easily. 


Fifth Lesson 


When the fourth lesson can be done well, assign B- 
sharp, F-sharp, D-flat and G-flat, to be practiced with 
the hands alone; the remainder to be practiced hands 
together. 

The pupil should recite before playing, thus: 

B major scale—signature 5 sharps; F, C, G, D and 
A sharps 

F-sharp major scale—signature 6 sharps; F, C, G, D, 
A and E sharps 

D-flat major scale—signature 5 flats; B, E, A, D and 
G flats 

G-flat major scale—signature 6 flats; B, E, A, D,G 
and C flats 


When to Give Two Octave Forms 
WV HEN ALL the major scales can be played per- 
fectly one octave, hands together, with correct and 
rapid recitation of the signatures; then the two octave 
forms may be given, 

Note: This last group is the easiest to play and these 
scales should be the first ones to be assigned for two 
octave practice, 

When B and F sharp and D-flat and G-flat can be per- 
fectly played two octaves, assign B-flat, E-flat and A-flat, 
hands together, two octa These are decidedly easier 
for the pupil than the first group. Later assign the 
first group (C, G, D, A, E); and, if any difficulty is 
experienced in getting these, have the pupil practice the 
nine-tone scale first, This gets him over the crossing 
spot and into the second octave. Later they should be 
extended to two octaves, 


“Dromedary” and “Merrily” 

Play all scales in quarter, eighth and sixteenth notes, 
also 1, 2 and 3 notes to a count. 

When counting sixteenth notes use the word “Drome- 
dary,” accenting the first syllable. 

When playing three octaves, if you want triplets use 
the word “Merrily,” accenting the first syllable. 

Caution: Do not continually assign new material. 
When the pupil can play all scales one octave, do not 
rush immediately into the two octave forms; let him 
“camp” on the one-octave scales for a few weeks. Like- 
wise, when he has learned the two-octave forms, do not 
rush into the minors, “camp” on these until they are 


Important Constructive Work 


Mr. John M. Williams has conducted 
classes from coast to coast which have been 
attended by hundreds of progressive teachers 
who have been glad to pay generous fees for 
just such practical information as he gives 
in this lucid and interesting article. Mr. 
Williams has written many highly successful 
elementary instruction books including: 
“First Year at the Piano,” 

“Tunes for Tiny Tots,” for the Pianoforte, 
“What to Teach at the Very First Lessons,” 
“Book for Older Beginners,” 

“John M. Williams’ Very First Piano Book,” 
“Nothing Easier” oy “Adventures of Ten 
Little Fingers in Mother Goose Land,” 

“Child's First Music Book.” 


played without hesitancy and with ease. One of the 
secrets of getting good scale playing from pupils is 
never to leave one group for another until each is thor- 
oughly learned. Half-learned work is the cause of much 
trouble later on. 


The Minor Scales 


In teaching the minor scales it is preferable that the 
pupil learn A, E and B minor and D, G and C minor 
before taking up the more difficult keys like F-sharp 
minor, C-sharp minor, and others. It is more desirable 
that the pupil be thoroughly at home in these six keys 
than to have a hazy knowledge of the 12; hence, in some 
cases it is better to work on these six for an entire 
year, rather than assign the more remote and difficult 
keys. 


Formation of the Minor Scales 

The minor scales may be explained thus: 

Just as every child has “relatives,” likewise every 
major scale has a Relative Minor Scale. This minor 
scale “lives” or “starts” on the sixth note or “house” of 
the major scale. In other words the Relative Minor 
begins on the sixth note of the Major Scale. 

There are three forms of the minor scale: 

1. The Natural or Pure Minor. 

2. The Melodic Minor. 

3. The Harmonic Minor. 

The ability to recognize the key in which a Piece or 
exercise is written will be greatly enhanced if before 
playing the minor scale the pupil. is taught to recite 
thus: 

A minor scale, relative of C Major scale, signature 
no flats or sharps. 

E minor scale, relative of G Major scale, signature 
one sharp, F sharp; and so on. Pupils should recite 
quickly and accurately. 

In the natural minor scale the notes are identical with 
those in its relative major; the only difference is that the 
minor begins on the sixth note of the major (thus giving 
it a minor third). 

In the beginning it is much better to have the pupil 
count all minor scales 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 instead of 1 2 3 4, 
1 2 3 4, and so on. 

After playing the pure or natural minor, show that 
in the Melodic Minor the sixth and seventh tones are 
raised ascending and canceled descending. (Hence the 
importance of counting seven instead of four.) In the 
Harmonic Minor the seventh tone is raised both ascend- 
ing and descending. 

Have the natural minor played one octave only, as 
it is a “theoretical minor” from which we build the 
others. 


Stories That Help 


Ve explaining the melodic minor you may tell a story 
something like this: ‘ 

“You go up town by one street, and come back by an- 
other.” Or, if it is C minor, for instance, “the two 
black birds (A-flat and B-flat) fly away and then come 
back,” and similarly with other advanced keys. Points 
driven home with a story always lodge better in g 
child’s mind. 

One new minor scale at each lesson is quite enough; 
and on the more difficult ones, like F-sharp minor and 
C-sharp minor, it frequently takes several lessons each, 
But no matter how many, make it a rule never to leave 
one scale for another until it is perfectly and easily 
played; and remember, the pupil should do the reciting 
and without assistance from the teacher. 


New Fincerine or Scares 

Do you know the fingering of the scales advocated 
by some of the world’s greatest masters? Richard Ep- 
stein, Moszkowski, Jonas, Stokowski, and most of the 
great virtuosi, advocate the following: 

Scale of G major, left hand, begin with the third 
finger. The fourth finger will go on F-sharp. 

G major scale is fingered 3 21321 4 3. 

Begin the scale of D major and A major (left hand) 
with the second finger, In each case the 4th finger goes 
on F-sharp. 

D major scale is fingered 21432132. 

A major scale is fingered 213214 32. 

F major le is the only one of the flats that is 
changed, Begin with the third finger of left hand. The 
fourth finger goes on B-flat, 

F major scale is fingered 3314321 3. 
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(At the left is seen Mr. Presser’s residence which he transferred to the Home prior to his death, The rounds comprise upwards of three acres of Gardens and Park) 
ark: 


Minor Scales 

HE HARMONIC FORM of the F, C. G. D and A 

minor scales, left hand, all begin with the second 
finger and are fingered in each case: 
D8 3172) Lerd. 3725 

The only scale changed in the right hand is C minor, 
which is fingered: 

2.3754 102 (3) 2. 

This fingering is generally supposed to have been dis- 
covered or “invented” by Moszkowski; but Alberto Jonas, 
in his celebrated Master School of Modern Piano Play- 
ing and Virtuosity gives the credit to a Frenchman named 
Charles Eschmann-Dumur. 

Undoubtedly this fingering has great advantages. Try 
it and see. For instance, in the standard fingering of 
the D major scale, the fourth finger of the left hand 
goes on E, with the thumb crossing under to D. In the 
new way descending (from F sharp to E), the player 
has a much easier crossi (from a black key to a 
white key), as it is less difficult to put the thumb under 
to a white key when the long fingers are 
over the black ones. The short thumb 
naturally falls on a white key. Experiment 
with this and observe the results, 

The teacher’s first impulse is to ask, “Tf 
this is the better way, then why teach the 
old way at all; why not teach the new 
way from the beginning?” A matter like 
this will have to be decided by each teacher 
for himself; but the writer has found it 
rather useful to have pupils learn and prac- 
tice the old fingering for the first five or 
seven years and then learn the new. This 
has several advantages, a few of which. 
are here enumerated : 

First, in practice we frequently finger 
things ina difficult way so that when we try 
the less difficult, the latter will seem quite 
easy by comparison. For instance, a pupil 
who can finger the scales in the more diffi- 
cult way will have little or no trouble in 
the easier crossing of the new manner. 

Secondly, if the pupil cannot play the 
scales with the standard fingering, all the 
sonatines, pieces and usual works that he 
uses in his earlier grades would have to 
be re-fingered for him, This would take 
a great deal of the lesson time and is 
hardly advisable, is it? ‘ 

A splendid hook that is widely used by 
progr ve teachers, and one of the stand- 
ard works on the subject is “Mastering the 
Scales and Arpeggios,” by Mr. James 
Francis Cooke. : 

The following exercise called “Radiat- 
ing Exercise,” has been found. very bene- 
ficial, particularly for pupils who have 
difficulty in remembering the note on which 
the fourth finger gocs. 

These have tai given the name of “Ra- 
diating Exercises,” because radiating from 
a) oman oonter - they ultimately touch 
a given center note ) aaa By 
the limits of the two-octaye es le. y 

jge, we go from the 
step by step, until 


means of this exe 
known to the wiknown, 
the fingering becomes 


second nature, 


A 


Radiating Exercise—Section A 

This exercise is designed to fix the fingering in the 
mind by advancing the fingering step by step. 

Play each exercise separately eight times, or until the 
fingering of each exercise becomes as second nature, or 
until it ig not necessary to have to think about the de- 
tails of fingering. In other words, the little exercises 
hecome automatic. Proceed in the same manner with all 
the scales. 


A Suggestion for Orchestra Goers 


By Leonora Sill Ashton 


In that very discerning volume, “The Lore of Proser- 
pine,” Maurice Hewlett says: 

“If during an orchestral symphony you lock steadily 
enough at one musician or another, you can always hear 
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Some Aspects of America’s Advance in the Musical Art 


An Interview With the Eminent American Author and Publicist 


[Mr. Owen Wister was born in Philadelphia, June 14, 1860. 
His family is on { the most distinguished of the Quaker 
City. The biogr: dictionaries make mention of the 
fact that he received h B. degree from Harvard U1 
versity in 1882, followed by M. and L. L. B. in Asst 
that he was admitted to the Bar in 1889; that he has been 
engaged in literary wor nee 1891; that he is an Over- 
seer of Haryard University; that he is author of a long 


66 HEN WE speak of the musical advance in 
our country, we must not forget that there 
were over fifty years ago, in America, 
certain roots of musical culture which, 

however attenuated, were nevertheless active forerun- 

ners of the present notable and widespread interest and 
enterprise in the music art of to-day: Numerous Amer- 
ican families had representative members well versed in 

music; and it was my privilege to have been born in a 

family where music was hereditary, as it also was in 

my wife's family, 

“My mother and I used to play four-handed arrange- 
ments upon the pianoforte—Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert; she formed my taste. : 

“Once when in late years 1 was playing Mendelssohn’s 
charming overture, ‘Die Schoene Melusine’ (Opus 32), 
with my eldest daughter, | was able to tell her that from 
those same pages I had played the same overture with 
her great-grandmother Fanny Kemble, who was -the 
daughter of a well-known musician named Decamp, 
with her grandmother, Mrs. Owen Jones Wister, her 
mother, and my own great-grandmother, Mrs. Charles 
Kemble. My great aunt, Adelaide Kemble, was a singer 
of note, and her favorite role was Norma. 

“My earliest musical recollections are those of hear- 
ing my mother play Beethoven Sonatas and some of 
the works of Chopin. My lullabies were played upon 
the piano rather than sung; although my mother did 
sing Schubert and Franz, as well as cradle songs. The 
Piano fascinated me. It seemed a very wonderful thing 
to be able to make one’s fingers fly over the keys and 
produce beautiful music. My mother's playing has been 
unforgetable. Why is it that the music ones mother 
plays seems so different, so distinctive from that of all 
others? The mother influence in art is always a vivid 
one, and many an artist of the past has merely translated 


OVEN WISTER 
Biographical 
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that he 
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commonplaces, and which I was rather prone to use in 
the exercises | wrote for him. The musical receptivity 
of the public the world over has advanced enormously 


during the past fifty years. Sometimes I feel that this - 


advance is more notable than the progress of the art 
itself. Music, in order to develop, must depend upon 
the ear and upon the trained intelligence of listeners. 
Paine, who died in 1906, went through a period of strict 
classicalism followed by an indulgence in romanticism. 
He would probably, nevertheless, enjoy as little as most 
of us some of the orgies of cacophony which are brayed 
by orchestras continually in this day. His music for 
the Sophocles trophy, CEdipus Tyrannus, was his high- 
est achievement and deserves to be revived more fre- 
quently .He wrote the words and text of a Grand Opera, 
‘Azara,’ which was published in 1901. 

“It should be remembered that when I was at Harvard, 
music in this relation to University life was still regarded 
by many as something of an experiment and by others 
as an intrusion upon the conservative academic plan of 
study. Professor Paine, and Professor Hugh A. Clarke, 
at’ the University of Pennsylvania, were the first Uni- 
versity professors of music in America; and both were 
appointed as recently as 1875. In the English Univer- 
sities the post of Professor of Music has existed for 
hundreds of years. Among Harvard students, Arthur 
Foote, Converse, Carpenter and Hill are well-known 
musicians to-day. Foote preceded, the others followed 
me. Frederick Russel Burton was in my class. Burton 
received his entire musical education at Harvard. He 
later became conductor of a notable Choral Society in 
Yonkers and also a music critic for the New York Sui. 
He published an excellent work on the Songs of the 
Ojibway Indians and in 1898 produced a dramatic can- 
tata, ‘Hiawatha,’ employing real Indian themes. 


“Upon graduation in music from Harvard, I took 


into his own career the ambitions and impulses 
of his mother. 

“Fortunately at about the age of seven or 
cight I was started in the study of Solfeggios 
under a Mr, Bishop, of Philadelphia. It is 
hard to imagine a better foundation of ultimate 
musicianship, Before one can get very far in 
music one must learn the keys, the intervals and 
the chords, These are the vocabulary of the 
art. I have a strong feeling that one can learn 
them better by singing them than im any other 
way. Singing seems to fix the relation of the 
notes in the mind as nothing else does. 

“At the age of ten, I was taken to Hofwyl, 
a school near Berne in Switzerland. 7 here I 
was given my first lessons in pianoforte play- 
ing. These continued in other places for some 
three years, Coming back to America I went 
for five years to St, Paul’s School at Concord, 
New Hampshire, where the organist and choir 
director was James C. Knox, writer of much 
excellent church music and composer of the 
well-known anthem, O Pray for the Peace of 
Jerusalem. is musical taste was like my 
mother’s—perfect, Tt was from them T heard 
the first strains of Wagner, when Wagner was 
almost unknown here, 

“At eighteen I went to Harvard where I be- 
came the pupil of the well-known American 
composer and educator, John Knowles Paine. 
Paine was an admirable musician who was 
sometimes given the name of being more cre 
dite than practical, This, however. was not 
the case; he was a splendid performer upon the , 
organ and produced many works for chorus 
and orchestra. He gave many orgat concent 
in Germany and in the United States. He went 
to Harvard as a teacher of Music in 1862, and 
became Professor of Music in 1875. He, like 
scores of teachers of theory in that bygone cra, 
refused to recognize as legitimate, many har- 
monies which to-day seem like Sunday School 


$ 


thusiastic praise of world-famous music critics, and that he 
sul retain deep int st in the art. His own relation of 
the incide of his musi i 
interesting 
plex musi 


the annals of our com- 

e ve him tell this in his 
own word The number of distinguished men and women in 
America who are fine mu ans is a source of great satisfac- 
tion to eager musie workers. ] 


highest honors in that course with a Sonata, a comic 
opera in three acts, and some fugues. During college, I 
wrote three comic operas with Thomas Whaton. I 
have written eight altogether, none ever offered to a 
manager, three privately performed, In my senior year 
I wrote the text and some of the music for our Hasty 
Pudding Show, ‘Dido and Eneas,’ the first Hasty Pud- 
ding opera which had an orchestra. It was played in 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. Some manager 
made us an offer to go on ‘The New England Circut,’ 
but we had our degrees to get. I also had two or three 
things published at that time, one of which I remember 
was a dance of the semi-popular sort. I was very proud 
to have this become one of the favorites at the dancing 
class. 


“At twenty-two came one of the great events of my 
early life. I went to Europe and it was my wonderful 
fortune to come to know Franz Liszt. Imagine my 
excitement and my trepidation when I learned that the 
great master had consented to have me play for him 
one of my own compositions and that the audition was 
to occur in Wagner’s home, ‘Wahnfried.’ To see Liszt 
once was to remember him always. I was lucky enough 
to see him several times. I played for him, at Wahn- 
fried, an operatic duo, ‘Merlin and Vivien.’ He was most 
encouraging and said in Vrench that I had ‘un talent 
prononcé pour la musique’ 

“He advised me to continue my studies, and I then 
went for one year to Paris where I studied with Ernest 
Giraud. At that time my sole thought was that of mak- 
ing music my profession. Circumstances called me back 
to America, and I returned to Harvard where I entered 
the Law School. Upon graduation I was admitted to 
the Bar in Philadelphia. My practice was short-lived, 
because I soon found myself writing stories. The public 
and the publishers demanded more and more of my 
writings, and since that time music has been 
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compelled to step to the background. Neverthe- 
less, I have never lost my great love for the art 
and myself continually writing music. Indeed I 
have just completed another comic opera, ‘The 
Honey Moonshiners,’ which will be given by the 
Tavern Club in Boston this year. 

“Tt is a great gratification for me to see the 
vastly different attitude of the public towards 
music in this day. At Harvard, for instance, 
there is a totally different sense of appreciation 
of the art. This is ina large measure due to the 
very liberal attitude of President Emeritus Dr, 
Charles W. Eliot. In Paine’s day, whenever 
Harvard was poor the corporation said, abolish 
the Music Department. To this advice Mr. Eliot 
never listened. To-day the Music Department 
stands Dean, Premier and Consulting Engineer 
for all others. It has drawn students from all 
over the country. The methods of Professor 
Walter R. Spalding have been widely adopted, 
even in France at the University of Toulouse, 
Music in university work is of course largely 
theoretical; but I cannot see why there should 
he any legitimate objections to the study of prac- 
tical musical work in the modern university, 
The world cries for trained men. The univer- 
5 are supposed to furnish them. The modern 
university without fine equipments for practical 
study of chemistry, “engineering or medicine 
would feel itself woefully behind the times, 
Why should not the musician have every possible 
facility for practical study of the instruments 
as well as for theoretical study? The chemist 
has his laboratory, the athlete his gymnasium, 
the doctor his hospital. 

“Of course some universities, such as Harvard, 
.are so located that there are fine adjacent con- 
servatories where piano and other instruments 
are taught and there is really no need for creat- 
ing a ‘musical laboratory’ on the campus to 
teach these instruments. 
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667 N THE field of composition America unquestionably 
I suffered from the Puritan pall which shrouded so 
much of our early creative work. In music the effect was 
terrible. The English have never been a profound musi- 
cal race; and even at that time, some fifty years after 
the landing at Plymouth Rock, when England was revel- 
ing in the beautiful music of Purcell, our blue-nosed 
Pilgrim and Quaker forefathers were finding in music 
the double-distilled quintessence of fire and brimstone. 
It is difficult to estimate. the damage done to music by 
the Puritan commonwealth. The genius of Purcell was 
one in which the British people have Teason to glory. 
Unfortunately, they were in poor position to Promote 
it; and when the overwhelming genius of Handel arrived, 
the native composer was neglected—a misfortune for 
which Britons even today are trying to atone. a 

"In America the situation, in so far as composition 
is concerned, is most hopeful at this time. We have our 
men of Anglo-Saxon heritage such as John Alden Car- 
penter, Foote, Hadley, Converse, all musicians with most 
excellent technical training. We have had the Celtic 
MacDowell. Now we may expect a great admixture 
of blood of many different nations; and already in the 
works of younger composers, such as Sowerby and 
Hansen, this new note is to be heard. Have no fears 
about the music of the America of to-morrow. The 
whole world will listen to it. 

“Our equipment in music will excel that of the world. 
I refer to the schools cropping up in many parts of the 
country, with endowments which would have seemed 
enormous if they had come from an imperial hand 
instead of that of American manufacturers, merchants 
and publishers. Our orchestras command world atten- 
tion. Charles Martin Loeffler, of Boston, told me that 
he considered the Philadelphia Orchestra the finest in 
existence. I certainly have heard nothing to equal it. 
I have heard the great orchestras of Europe, and there 
are many magnificent ones. I remember a particularly 
beautiful performance of the G Minor Symphony of 
Mozart, by the excellent orchestra of Barcelona, con- 
ducted by the brother of Pablo Casals. ; 

“The nations of Europe have long recognized the value 
of music to the State. To me this value Seems enor- 
mous, because music adds greatly to the Joy of Life. It 
gives all an additional reward for existence. | Its appeal 
is so broad and its effects are so exhilarating that its 
importance is immense. In religion it is indispensable, 
if only because it appeals so definitely to the emotions, 
A religion without emotion is worthless. 
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Why the Pianoforte is the Most Important Instrument 


66 USIC, as an art, may be best approached through 
the pianoforte; that is, unless one is Dreparing 
to make a specialty of some other instrument, it is perhaps 
a mistake to inaugurate a musical education with another 
instrument. There is nothing in the literature, that can- 
not be explored through the piano. It is for this Teason 
that I feel very strongly that everyone who desires to 
study music, whether the design 1s Professional or 
amateur, should at first strive to gain a certain Dianistic 
facility. The piano is easily the most practical instry- 
ment for this purpose, and the average student gets 
more from it. P : ‘ 
“The ability to play the piano, if merely for exploring 
purposes is a valuable possession for anyone in these days 
when there is such a world interest in music, i rather 
pity the man or the woman who has not this ability, just 
as one is to be pitied who cannot read. The further 
this ability is developed the more interesting the subject 
becomes—precisely as the acquisition of the ability to 
read in foreign tongues widens and deepens one’s out- 
in literature. 
A : peorliadly true in its relation to the American 
people. Probably we work harder and longer than most 
peoples. The strain is often terrific. The American 
man deeply engrossed in business, has scant variety in 
his life. If he has learned to turn to music, he finds a 
precious relief from the grind. The turning toward 
music in this country has become very marked in recent 
years. It seems to have come almost like a phenomenon, 
Certainly the interest in 1880 is not to be compared with 
that of today. The occasional concerts given at the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music, by Theodore Thomas 
and his wonderful orchestra, were played to half empty 
houses. Now there are queues around the whole square 
an hour before the doors open on orchestral nights, 
“Except drama, music is the only fine art which can 
be recreated wherever there is ae right medium. By 
this I mean that in order to see the ‘Sistine Madonna’ 
or the ‘Descent from the Cross’ one has to travel to 
e, Photographic reproductions leave a great deal 
Eviane, ired, With music, however, one may recreate 
or roe & nphony in the backwoods, if one but has 
gubectlioved 50g ] have been told that Handel's 
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‘Messiah,’ for instance, is given in the little college town 
of Lindsborg, Kansas, in remarkable fashion, by a fare 
chorus and orchestra. The St. Olaf Chorus of a smal 
college town of Minnesota tours the East, singing the 
masterpieces of the early church composers ina fashion 
that wins the enthusiastic applause of great critics. The 
girl in the country town, with a little library of Bach, 
Beethoven, Haydn and Mozart, can get just as much joy 
from playing these works as if she lived in a great 
metropolis, Thus music grows daily more an American 
possession, instead of being, as it used to be, an American 
importation.” 


Tributes to Theodore Presser 
(Continued) 


ERNEST R, KROEGER 
Noted Composer 


Theodore Presser was a man of sterling integrity, 
with high ideals, and he was in a position to carry out 
his plans. It is a fine thing for a man to see in his 
lifetime the maturing of such plans as Mr. Presser had. 
It must have given him great gratification. The musical 
world loses much by his death. I feel a sense of Der- 
sonal loss, because of our close friendship extending 
over many years. 

WALTER T. FISCHER 
Music Publisher 


Mr, Presser was one of the most respected figures 
in our national musical life and, through many years 
of earnest endeavor succeeded in winning not only un- 
usual material success, but also a guerdon of widespread 
admiration even from those who did not always share 
eee the last of the “grand old men” of 
the music industry and his passing brings to each of us 
a deep sense of irreparable personal loss. 


GUSTAVE SAENGER 
Editor of The Musical Observer 


In summing up the careers of those who have gained 
unusual prominence in either a business or professional 
vocation, we must be guided by the personal character of 
the individual, his aims, and methods of arriving at 
whatever goal he has set for himself. : 

The outstanding qualifications which helped to dis- 
tinguish the late Mr. Presser, and which made of him 
Ea ality which had become an established factor in 
iia perhcdlee sphere of activity, are to be sought in the 
indomitable energy he displayed at all times, his cease- 
less attention. to large or small business matters, and his 
generosity in having provided for at least a part of the 
needy: musical profession through the Presser Founda- 
tion, which will remain a perpetual monument to his 
kindly and charitable human traits. 


N MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
ie ASSOCIATION 
November 7th, 1925 


‘ leep and sincere sorrow that this Asso- 
Lb Re October 28th, 1925, of the passing 
from this life of Theodore Presser, one of the out- 
standing members of the Music Industry of this country 
8 ee acu the announcement of his pass- 
ing came as a severe shock to all of us, 

As founder of THE Ervupe and of the honored house 
which bears his name, he made 4 reputation for himself 
which will endure. Truly may. it be said of him: “Gone 
is the living but his works remain, : 

Uncounted thousands have blessed him for the helpful 
inspiration put forth month by month for more than 
forty years in the columns of Tae Erupr; and count- 
less unborn thousands, and thousands now living, will 
revere his memory because of his benefactions to be 
wisely distributed to deserving music students and re. 
tired music teachers, by the Theodore Presser Founda- 
tion, a wonderful dream of Mr. Presser’s life fulfilled. 

The world is poorer by the loss of such a valued life 
cut off at the very acme of its usefulness, Our heartfelt 
sympathy goes to his relatives, friends, and business as- 
sociates in this their hour of trial ; and it is directed 
that this minute of respect to his memory be spread 
upon our records and a copy of it Suitably engrossed 
and sent to the President of the Theodore Presser Co. 
and the Theodore Presser Foundation, 

BOSTON MUSIC PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 

By F. E. Burcsrarier, 
President, 
Harotp E. Rostyson 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

C. A. Woopman, Chairman 

H. B. Crosny 

W. Deane Preston, JR. 
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A Practice Hour for the “Rusty” 
Housewife 


By Mabel Blair Macy 


How many a busy mother and housewife has sud- 
denly realized that she no longer can play the Beethoven 
“Apassionata.” No longer can she play the Hungarian 
Rhapsodies as she once did, when fingers were accus- 
tomed to hours of practice and, perchance, little dish- 
washing! 

Take heart, Weary One! Don't be a 
admit that you haven't been able to k 
tice. Rather, say that you certainly h 
music—and not only say it, do it. 

Take an hour early in the mornin 
centrate on that one hour. You ha 
can be accomplished, nor w 


“has been !? Don't 
€ep up your prac- 
ave continued your 


8) and practice, Con- 
ve no idea how much 
hat a wonderfully free feel- 
ing will result. Once more you are developing your 
own individuality. And it is surprising how much more 
easily the day’s work can be finished, It seems to go 
faster. If it doesn’t, what matter ? Much better to have 
had that hour of freedom in the morning, and to do 
the dusting in the afternoon. : 


Now for the practice itself! H 
—Czerny, Hanon, Cramer—any 
finger exercises, and go slow, 
let it bend in; strike on the t 
each tone sing. Listen! Do 
weak fourth finger.* Do str 
your thumb; see that it pass 
easily and smoothly. 
tigued, or stiffen, take your h 1 Sy eae 
and shake them limply from 4 omen he keyboard 


unt up the old studies 
of them. Start out with 
Think of each finger ; don’t 
1p; play very legato; make 
special exercises for that 
etching exercises, 


ully your hour 
Just to see if your 
the first or second 
been your former 
© easier than the 
ill Probably do finger exer- 
i. ae Concentrate on 
vever, nen Pass to scales! 
scales 

our memory of the different scales, try 
Do C scale Up and back four octaves, 


this. 
{ ‘© some purpose try 
of the Chopin Etudes or whatever has 


technical tool. Does it not go q littl 
last time you tried it? 

The second morning you w 
cises for only about twenty 
those twenty minutes, 
Just to renew y 
the “cycle” first, 
ending up with 


Ex. 4 


oe 
That brings you to A, for your minor 5 
and Melodic. Finish them with 


Bx.2 


cales, Harmonic 
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3 vw 3 


and you are rea 10 On a 
of scales. a different Ww. 
Tr octaves, count; 


ound the cycle 
ay, 


hirds and sixtt 

ds ¢ xths for 
natic Scale, & change, Do not 
different scales, Work 
he, two, three, and 


It is interestin 
t 8, too, to do Y 
Ping, four octay 1? 


On the Correspond- 
co tOtes to a count. 
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» through the octay Ys Of CD, By 
the fingers and “limbering up nee Then 

y, . exe 
seventh chord, For ell 


fou 


=: 
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example, 
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Practiced simi arly to th 
T believe it is g 


a IS a good thj E 
Practice noy Ng to ASS 
slowly, kee i Look up your Octave cot t© some octave 
the weight. a YOUr weist relaxe “Kereis Do them 
5S ie} your o a5 Tac aa 
then with ie y nm touch com Actice, first with 


from the fingers, 
: ™™, and finally the 
d sevenths, fy'Ves in scales, i 

5. Do them forte, ane 
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| the whole arm. Ty 
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A Character Study of Theodore Presser the Man 


By WILLIAM ROBERTS TILFORD 


Biography of Theodore Presser as it appears in Who’s Who for 1925 


Theodore Presser, music pub.; b. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., July 3, 1848; s. Christian and Caroline 
(Dietz) P.; student Mt. Union (O.) Coll.; 
studied music, N. E. Conservatory of Music 
(Boston, Mass.), 1873-4, Leipzig Conservatory, 
1878-80; m. Helen Louise Curran, of Phila., Pa., 
1890 (died 1905); m. 2d, Elise Houston, of 
Phila., 1908. Entered retail music business 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1864; teacher of piano, Ohio 

, 
URING THE course of several years it was 
my very great privilege to know Theodore 
Presser and to observe him in his daily life 
“in action.” Only those thus situated could 
understand just what the words, “in action,” meant in 
reference to this most remarkable man in his many 
faceted life. So numerous have been the biographies 
that have been printed during the last few months that 
it is not worth while in this article to recount chrono- 
logical facts. The biographies, however, give a very 
scant and imperfect glimpse of his real greatness. It is 
only by regarding psychologically and analytically the 
outstanding traits of his character that we may discern 
those factors which entered into the greatness 
of his soul and the success of his achievements. 


Capacity for Work 

LJKE most men of large accomplishments 
he possessed an uncanny capacity for work, 
During the forty-three years he was engaged 
in music publishing, no man in his business 
equalled him in this respect. Coming from 
strong stock and blessed with a vigorous frame, 
which in later years actually became bent with 
labor, he had the additional asset of a youth 
spent partly in very hard manual work. In 
fact, he made cannon balls during the “War of 
the States,” though the work in a foundry 
Proved too much for his very youthful ambi- 
tions, Later, as a music clerk, then as a music 
Student, as a music teacher in colleges, as an 
organizer of notable musical associations, and 
finally in the publishing business, he left a trail 
of records for hard and unremitting work, 
which is extraordinary in every way. _ For 
years, after a severe day’s labor at his business, 
he would take home great bundles of work 
and spend his evenings investigating manu- 
Scripts, signing checks, auditing bills, and so on. 
In addition to this he wrote at home instruction 
books, and edited works, which have been used 
by hundreds of thousands of students. His in- 
struction books were partly original and partly 
compilations. It is safe to say that he created 
and assembled educational material that has 
been used by more people than the works of 
any other musical educator, with the possible 
exception of Carl Czerny. : f 
This capacity for work, combined with his 
great determination and strong will, became an 
excess in his last days. His best friends and 
counsellors found it impossible to prevent him 
from doing things which were obviously in- 
jurious and liable to shorten his life. In order 
to get physical exercise, he persisted in Sawing 
heavy logs, clearly a dangerous exertion for a 
man of seventy-seven with an uncertain heart. 
He never rode when he could walk, and only 
in his very last years could he be persuaded to 
use the elevator except when a climb was too 
high. His mentality was exceedingly virile and 
he would be found “on the job” long after 

younger men were tired out. 
A Friend of the Teacher j 
H IS interest in his business, and. particularly as it re- 
lated to the promotion of the interests of the music 
teacher, impelled him to be at his desk at times when his 
medical advisors insisted he should be in bed. He was 
at his office four days before his passing ; and only Eh 
few hours before his death he was struggling valiantly 
in behalf of a plan he had to help the teacher of music. 
Many of those who for years had known of the 
enormous accomplishments of Dheeere Presser ue 
surprised when they met him; and Oath cue woul 
exclaim, “Is that really Theodore ease pale was 
largely hecause of his great simplicity. e@ hated af- 


Northern U., Ada, O., 1869-71, Smith Coll. and 
Conservatory, Xenia, O., 1872-5, Ohio Wesleyan 
U., 1876-8; prof. music, Hollins (Va.) Coll., 
1880-3; founded “The Etude,” monthly music 
jour., at Lynchburg, Va., 1883, removed to Phila., 
1884, and continued as editor “The Etude”? until 
1891; head of Theodore Presser Co., music pubs. 
Erected and endowed, 1914, the Presser Home for 
Retired Music Teachers; founded, 1916, Presser 


fectation and complexity of any kind. A bombastic 
person amused him greatly. Few men have ever re- 
tained so little of their worldly goods during their life- 
time and given away so much. He had a fine home in 
Germantown adjoining the far more expensive building 
he erected for retired music teachers. For a man of his 
means he lived very simply and without ostentation. In 
his business house he lunched daily with his employees, 
making little distinction between them as to their posi- 
tion in the business. He disliked display and it dis- 
tressed him to stand in the lime-light. Many Univer- 
sities proffered degrees to him; but these were always 
refused, because he insisted that he was not really en- 


MR. AND MRS. THEODORE PRESSER IN THE GARDEN 
OF THEIR GERMANTOWN RESIDENCE, MRS. PRESSER 
(ELISE HOUSTON) DIED NOVEMBER, 1922, 


titled to them, Always a champion of the highest in 
education and a strong advocate for the best materials 
in the curriculum of the universities, yet he was a great 
admirer of the young person whose education was ac- 
quired as the result of long, weary hours of work at 
home. To such he longed to make his own life an in- 
spiration, 
Musicianship 

Pre. MUSICIANSHIP of Theodore Presser was 

; far better grounded than most people realized, 
Fifteen years in actual teaching, plus many years of 
study under such really eminent teachers as B, J, Lang, 
Stephen A. Emery, G, E, Whiting, Zwintscher, Jadas. 


Foundation; founder Music Teachers’ Nat. Assn., 
1876; a founder and hon. pres. Phila. Music 
Teachers’ Assn. Author: School for Pianoforte 
Playing; School for Four Hand Playing; Polo- 
phony Playing; also numerous ednl. studies, piano 
pieces, etc. Presbyn. 

Theodore Presser died October 28, 1925, of 
heart failure, after an operation at the Samaritan 
Hospital, Philadelphia. 


sohn, Reinecke, and others, gave him an excellent back- 
ground of the art. His knowledge was fundamental and 
practical. This inclined him toward educational music; 
and his grasp of the requirements of a good educa- 
tional piece was uncanny. As a composer his works 
were not representative of strikingly original creative 
powers; and he realized this. As an editor he was most 
careful and painstaking. His great fondness was for 
the works of Bach and Schumann. 

He was known to have been a most excellent and ex- 
acting teacher of pianoforte; but his own playing in 
later years was often inaccurate. Strangely enough he 
had an aversion to certain instruments, which was due 
to a peculiar sense of hearing. Any sound that 
was very strident or very high seemed to pain 
him. For this reason he had a great antipathy 
to certain string quartets and always avoided 
a string quartet performance when he could 
possibly do so. 


Human Qualities 


HEODORE PRESSER was one of the 

most clean-minded men I have ever known. 
In long years of association I never heard him 
relate an objectionable story. Although he 
could be vigorous and emphatic, he had no use 
for profane or coarse language. On the other 
hand, he was far from being a sacrosanct prude. 
Adhering to a strict moral code himself, he 
was at the same time very tolerant and “long 
suffering” in his aspect of the frailties of others. 
In the cases of unfortunate girls whose hearts 
had gone up the wrong lane, the little Magde- 
lens of life, he was most considerate, often ex- 
tending financial help. In one case he wrote a 
pathetically naive letter to parents, assuring them 
he was certain that the world’s judgment of 
their erring daughter was untrue and unjust. 

While unostentatious, he was extremely so- 
cial and dreaded to be without congenial com- 
pany and companions. A conventional, old- 
fashioned picnic to the woods gave him far 
more delight than anything that pretended to 
be formal, and a hike with a group of boys 
Was a special diversion. In a small group he 
was an extremely animated conversationalist 
and enjoyed humor immensely. He dreaded 
public speaking; and although, when inspired, 
he could make a very excellent talk upon sub- 
jects in which he was interested, he had a fear 
of audiences and frequently confined himself 
to notes. ‘ 

He had a habit of expressing himself in a 
peculiar and emphatic manner which he under- 
stood perfectly himself, but which was often 
misinterpreted by others. This sometimes led 
to misunderstandings in later years, and to the 
sacrifice of friends, which pained him greatly, 
It thus often became necessary for those who 
did understand him to interpret his meaning ; 
and this he appreciated greatly if accurate, but 
detested when it became apparent to him that 
he was in the least falsely interpreted. He was 
always most anxious to have his meaning perfectly clear 
and would struggle for hours with letters, documents and 
circulars, until there could be no doubt as to what he 
wanted. On the other hand, he was ready when neces- 
ay to change his mind; and this, indeed, he frequently 

id. 

His methods cf work and his persistence were also 
highly individual, His enormous “stick-to-it-iveness” in 
securing what he believed to be right, his extreme cau- 
tion, and his huge energy, wore out the patience of 
strong men, This was particularly the case with men 
of active, “rapid-fire? minds, Time and again confer- 
ences have broken up largely because those concerned 
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could not realize the laborious and “agonizing” processes 
with which he scrutinized what to others seemed a 
very simple problem. 

His love for animals was very great and he looked 
forward to the end of the day when his little dog would 
romp joyously to greet him. 

At different times he possessed many kinds of ani- 
mals—crows, parrots, rabbits, pheasants—and he once 
acquired a bear which he kept until it became too strong 
for any domestic confines. He gave the bear away and 
shortly after the beast was found strangled at the end 
of his chain. Mr. Presser always insisted that the bear 
committed suicide because he had lost a good home, He 
reproached himself for giving the animal to others, 
who, he feared, had been unkind to it. 

Flowers were a passion with him, and his gardens 
and greenhouse wefé 4 éotistatt source of delight. 
Every new and rare plant was a treasure, He continu- 
ally wrote to distant points for new specimens. Once, 
when returning from a trip to Bermuda, [ brought him 
a small collection of tropical plants, His reception of 
the plants so overwhelmed him that he quite forgot the 
donor. 

In sports he retained to his very last days the naive 
enthusiasm of a child. At a football game he was a 
delight to see. He frequently attended professional base- 
ball games and his usual inquiry at the end of the day 
was, “What’s the score?” He enjoyed playing games 
himself and eagerly hunted companions to play with him. 
His complete democracy is shown by the fact that in 
his last years he spent much of his time in the Home for 
Retired Music Teachers which he built, enjoying con- 
versations with the teachers and joining heartily in their 
games. He was a teacher right to the end and never 
forgot it. In the Philadelphia Music Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation, of which he was a founder, he was a regular 
attendant for years, caring little for the huge formal 
banquets which enlisted such speakers and artists as 
James M. Beck, John Luther Long, Henry Van Dyke, 
Henry T. Finck, Owen Wister, Josef Lhevinne, John C, 
Freund, Rudolf Ganz, John Philip Sousa, Reginald de 
Koven, Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
and others, but prefering to take actual part in little 
meetings, with a few carnest teachers, comparatively 
unknown to the world at large, debating practical 
problems. 

His Americanism was intense. This was shown in the 
construction of his catalog, in which he favored Amer- 
ican composers on every possible opportunity. During 
the great war his antagonism to German militarism was 
bitter and unrelenting. This was a relic of his own stu- 
dent days in Germany. But he was none the less op- 
posed to any show of militarism in France, England, 
Russia or in his own country. He believed emphatically 
in peace and in arbitration. He was a strong advocate 
of prohibition and in his last years eschewed tobacco, 

After the Great War the Presser Foundation sent 
thousands of dollars abroad to Germany, Austria and 
other countries to help musicians in distress, 
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Merchant and Publisher 

HEODORE PRESSER was a hard, fearless and 

tenacious fighter in his busness life. Every business 
move was made upon principles that he first of all as- 
sured himself were necessary and right. Thousands, 
who have profited through his enormous commercial 
initative, learned that in-making a bargain with him suc- 
cess was conditioned by two outstanding factors, If 
Theodore Presser found the bargainer liberal and will- 
ing to do more than his share, he would go to an even 
greater extreme of generosity, On the other hand, if 
he found that the bargainer was trying to take an unfair 
advantage, or attempting to do something that he felt 
was not for their best mutual interests or for the ulti- 
mate advantage of the music teaching profession which 
he so valiantly championed, no shrewder, harder, 
stronger bargainer could be found than Theodore 
Presser. More than this, the moment he suspected 
trickery, or what is known as “sharp practices,” he 
stopped the deal immediately. ; 

In his relations to his customers he believed in the very 
greatest liberality. ‘The customer was always right,” 
Orders had to be filled on the day received, whenever 
possible. Breaches of courtesy, direct or through mails, 
were unforgivable, as was inaccuracy In filling orders, 
All these prmciples he instilled into his large corps of 
faithful employees, until they became the habit of the 
entire establishment. r - bees i (Bamtt 

He feared entangling alliances, ae ES di : Seorge 
Washington, He frequently said, A nat you me one 
of is quite as important as what you go seed s pro- 
ceeded with extreme caution; but, once assured he wa 
7 ee sally bold in his attack of a new ven- 
right he was unusually rag cauentared’ devine d 
ture. Every business problem was cons naifly. de ‘0 
HME a details; and his habit of literally “drench- 


ing” a new proposition with thought was most interesting 
to observe. Snap judgments he abhorred. He had a 
habit of saying that “I am big in big things and small 
in small things.” This was not quite true, because his 
real bigness often came out into boldest relief in the 
smallest details, whether the detail was the selection of 
a first grade teaching piece or in the performance of 
some slight kindness. If, during a conversation, some- 
one were prompted to criticise another for a seeming 
fault, invariably he would advise caution, with the ad- 
monition that “we can never tell what we would have 
done under similar circumstances.” 

Despite his advanced years he was systematic and 
orderly in his work. Before dictating he would spend a 
long time in reading and sorting his mail, so that the 
stenographer's time might not be wasted. He took de- 
light in clearing his desk of the dayss work each day. 

His investments were made with remartable under- 
standing. He had no thought of speculation at any 
time, whether the investment was in stocks, bonds or 
real estate, Only a very small fraction of the invest- 
ments he made proved unprofitable. He attributed this 
to the fact that he invested only after careful personal 
analysis and then enlisted the advice of brokers of un- 
questionable integrity. One firm of brokers served him 
most of his business life. . 

Despite the fact that he became a rich man, money in 
itself interested him very little. He did not enjoy the 
expensive things that money can buy and thought of 
money largely in terms of how advantageously it might 
be used for others, particularly in the direction of music 
education. When he was engaged upon the preparation 
of a notable series of books, such as his The Begin- 
ner’s Book, Student’s Book and The Player’s Book, 
which ultimately had a very large sale, he had no thought 
of their commercial possibilities, only of the position 
they might acquire in real practical study of the piano. 


Altruist and Philanthropist 


HE altruism and philanthropy of Theodore Presser 
fi are hard to describe and still more difficult to 
understand. In the first place, he shunned praise for his 
philanthropies. He did mot even expect praise and 
sometimes would quote the old German saying, “Undank 
ist der Welt Lohn.” (ingratitude is the world’s 
thanks), His desire to do good was like an uncon- 
trollable passion. Although he could be extremely severe 
in his discipline, when he thought it necessary, his gréat 
joy was to see people happy. The annual Christmas 
gatherings of his employees were marked by generous 
gifts and festive ceremonies. These delighted him 
pee ees little kindnesses unostentatiously, 
His left hand rarely knew the good deed of the right. 
Time and again the writer has visited department stores 
with him when he has been in the duest of gifts to make 
others happy. Sometimes it was a warm overcoat for 
a poor boy; sometimes it was caps for poor children; 
sometimes it was booties for a new baby—anything to 
express his desire to be kind to otners: , 

In so far as his benefactions were concer ned, he was 
inordinately modest. In fact, it was only with great 
difficulty and with great persuasion that the Trustees 
of the Presser Foundation were able to get his consent 
to the use of his own_name with the Foundation, His 
own choice was “A Foundation for the Promotion of 

A + 09 
Woes prior to the establishment of the 
Foundation he had assisted students in Securing an edu- 
cation, He always refused to help the individual, as 
he said that he had not the time and the machinery to 
determine the worthiness of the student. Therefore he 
made provisions that the grants should be made to col- 
leges and that the entire matter of the selection of the 
student should be in the hands of the college. This 
provision still exists. The Presser Foundation does not 
give money to individuals direct. The students are 
selected by colleges. This illustrates the very remarkable 
manner in which he apportioned labor that otherwise 
might have centered, upon him personally, In this man- 
ner, he assisted thousands of students whom he never 
even saw. Many of them had no idea of the source 
of their scholar hips ; and there are hundreds of letters 
on record, written by students to the college authorities, 
headed, “To my unknown benefactor. 

It was his desire that the operations of the Presser 
Foundation should be controlled by boards, of directors 
with a sufficient number in majority to act in every way 
independently of the business, in making philanthropic 
grants. This is distinctly the case, and the grants of 
all kinds are and have been made without any relation 
whatsoever to the business of the Theodore Pressey 
Company. ‘ 4 

In Oh Bissasenent of Relief for Deserving Musicians 
the same spirit of tolerance Was invariably preserved, 
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Help was given in emergency without regard for creed 
or country. The only questions were, “Does the appli- 
cant really need and deserve help as an actual case of a 
music teacher in hard straits?” In one case an elderly 
Protestant teacher, long an invalid, was in the care of 
Sisters at a Roman Catholic Hospital in the far west. 
She proved very ungrateful and a great trial to the 
Sisters which they bore with patience and fortitude. 
Because of this the stipend she had been receiving from 
the Presser Foundation was withdrawn from her pers 
sonally and given over to the Sisters for her care. - 
His philanthropy was deep, fundamental and genuine, 
and by no*means an expedient for disposing of superflu- 
ous wealth. An incident illustrates this. In the cighteen- 
seventies, Karl Merz, teacher and musical philosopher, 
a Theodore Presser admired greatly for his altesion, 
Nd Jotly spirit, was ishi sic i 
Ohio town rts mo atsTiNg a musical paper in a 


music teacher in distress, 


i Stance for an aged 
Laler Mr. Presser, th 
i ‘ . y : a en a 
poor and struggling music teacher himself, called for 
the first time upon Merz, who gSreeted him ‘cagerly and 
said, “T always wanted to See you because you sent me 
two dollars for that poor old music teacher; and y 
were the only contributor,” Bn 
In the contemplation of such a genius as Theodore 
Presser, called by some “the Horace Mann of Music,” 
by others the “Andrew Carnegie of Music,” and * till 
others “the John Wanamaker of Music,” it is diffie ie 
* thi. a> ‘ u 
in anything less than a volume, to comprehend wi h 
words the fullness of his life, Those who knew yee 
and associated with him daily were so impressed | his 
simplicity that they hardly realized the greatness at ie 
ee To them Theodore Presser will remain forey bess 
their, memories as a virile but gentle friend an a ape 
but wise mentor, and as a benefactor whos , acy on 
ae more remarkable as the years ae emis. 
tts Tuneral was one of the lar; ; 

5 Ss argest ever held 3, i 
delphia. The toom was flocded With flo ee es 
Educators, musicians and publishers cam Bore es 
the country. The officiating clergymen Were Dr 
Thomas and the Reverend John Parks th A eee 
been for twenty years a regular employe, shane 
Company, The singir 0 


1s was by 
ey employees of the Theodore Gis le quartet 
interme a Bris -OMpany. 
zat cnt occurred during a severe snow stor Dany. The 
less one hundred mourners went to the oat fae creates 
elie; crash “metery, 
Tn religious matters he was thoroughly t = 
he made a provision that hould ceo ant and 


‘ : “creeds” s} 
sidered in any Way at the Home a be con- 
Teachers. This 


for Retir 
eed as been followed Ho 
0 all creeds, His father, Christi ee 
was a devout member of the Christian Bret ee hee 
For many years, Mr. Presser attended ¢} Bees 
Church, He was, however, a member 7 
Church and shortly | a 


before his de: 

ch a is death to 

is Church at Delaware, Ohio, and joi fram 

oot Church of Germantown, His } ; 
ouston Presser, was an enthusiastic yy, 


Thought,” and after her death, Mr, ee in “New 


resser 


her inspiring book, “Fruj f a : 
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“Saviour, You are right.” 
‘ 
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What Part Has Modernism in Present Day Piano Study? 


Leo Ornstein was born at Krementchug, the birthplace of the famous 
author, Gogol, Little Russia, December 11, 1895. He studied at the Petro- 
grad Conservatory. In 1906 he came to America, where he continued his 
studies at the Institute of Alusical Art, becoming the pupil of Bertha 
Feiring Tapper, to whom he gives the credit for the greater part of his pian- 
istic training. His early appearances as a pianist attracted wide attention 
because of his brilliant technic and his warm, sensuous tone-color, Subse- 
quent appearances in all parts of the country have won him the regard of 


660 N THE art of music there can be no such thing 
as perfection. There is always room for further 
development. Merely to admit the contrary 
would be to proclaim that the art is dead. There- 

fore, the attempts of the “so-called” modernists are to 

be regarded as efforts to carry on the development a 

little farther. This is the obligation of every age in 

which real artists work. 

“We must remember that, when all is said and done, 
no composer has really surpassed Bach, although he may 
have carried the art into a different avenue. The Chr 
matic Fantasia of Bach is in itself a monumental evi- 
dence’ of the greatness of the art of music over two 
centuries ago, 

“From Bach to the present time there have been 
numerous steps in different directions made by many 
outstanding composers. ach one in his day has been 
a modern, whether it was Haydn, Gluck, Schumann or 
Wagner. In the latter part of the last century we find 
men of the ilk of Franck, Moussorgsky, and others of 
even more iconoclastic tendencies, coming into evidence. 
Franck with his version and superior scholarship repre- 
Moussor infinitely less skillful 
technically, with shortcomings that demanded the pos- 
thumous revisions of Rimsky-Korsakoff, represents 
another. 

“Eric Satie is reputed to have 
the whole toned scale extensively. 


: = A 
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“This scale has been known since the carliest times ; 
but its beauties were foreign to the average ear. Satie 
Was a far more voluminous worker than most Americans 
are aware. 

“Satie and Debussy met about 1890 when the latter 
had returned from Rome; and the two men becaine 
intimate friends, There can be little doubt that the 
extremely radical Satie had a very strong effect upon 
his older contemporary. 


sents one type. 


heen the first to employ 


Debussy’s Limitations 
*“D=zeussy had very great limitations and seems 
~ to me quite distinctly a descriptive composer. 
qn_his Pianoforte works his greatest charm is indicated 
in such compositions as Reflections in the Water and The 


Gold Fish. His use of arpeggios and consecutive fifths 
‘ . Debussy’s 


is distinctiye, There can be no question that 
talent is individual. To me a very much greater talent 
is that of Ravel, His numerous compositions should he 
hetter known in America. 1 consider him organically 
superior to most of his contemporat ; His works are 
well-knit and have a virile kind of musical logic which 
falls refreshingly upon tired ears. Ile possibly excels 
in the smalier forms. His works have not, however, 
the barbaric, exciting character of those of Stravinsky. 

“Here again we dig not seem to meet with the organic, 


structural musical evolution of ideas such as we find in 
am like a succession of 


¢ of snatches does not 
with a deflnite 


works se 
This effect of a se 
me so deeply as docs a work 
organic structure, 
Kriabin was a man of tremendous talent and great 
musical gifts, : R 
“With such wide differences in technic and wsthetic 
viewpoint, there can hardly he said to be a modernistic 
school of music. Most of the modern composers con- 
stitute individual schools in themselves. There are too 
many theories floating around; and there is too little 
real music. The main point is that the composers have 
be utterly wrong; but it 


tried to go ahead. Some may 
is better fo be wrong than to stagnate The we has 
always advanced and it always must. Most ot ! 1 we 
must reatize that we must build upon the foundations of 


By the Well-known Pianist-Composer 
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Musical Academy. 


the past. All life is evolution, New forms do not 
spring into existence without relation to that which has 
passed. 

“For this reason the musical education of the child 
must be chronological. This is obviously the process 
of nature, from the first germ cell. The human being 
develops and passes through all the stages of the evolu- 
tion of the race. We cannot afford in musical educa- 
tion to disregard this imperative sign post. By this I 
mean that the child, after being taught the elements of 
music and trained to love simple melodies of the folk 
song type, should he brought up in music chronologically. 
He should hear the music of the earlier composers and 
climb up step by step through Bach, Handel, Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Chopin, unto the present day. 

“My own works have always been an expression of 
moods and ideas. I have written in many different 
idioms. 

“The subject matter requires appropriate setting; and, 
where simple means suflice, | do not see any reason 
for artificially complicating the treatment. 

“Comparatively few people are aware that a very 
little-known pianist was responsible for what amounted 
to a revolution “in piano playing. How it came about 
makes a very interesting story. The pianist was Julius 
Schulhoff, who was born at Prague in 1825 and died 
in Berlin in 1898. He is little known in this generation, 
in America, because most of his works were largely in 
a _type of Salon Music, which scems to have passed. 
His arrangement of the Mozart Minuet in LE flat, 
however, widely known. Schulhoff- was a_ friend of 
Chopin, who acted as a patron for Schulhoff’s concerts 
in Paris. For many years he was a popular teacher of 
pianoforte playing in Paris, Dresden, and in Berlin, 
where he became Royal Professor. 


Schulhoff’s Luscious Tone 
ale ECHNICALLY, Schulhoff's playing was very 
much restricted. It is said that the most difficult 
piece in his limited repertoire was the Rondo Capriccioso 
of Mendelssohn. Yet he was immensely popular in his 
day as a pianist, because of the magical charm of his 
tone, Once he was playing in Vienna when Leschetizky 
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critics and pianists alike, ranking him with the foremost pianists of the 
day. His interest in altra-modernistic music and his radical compositions 
have won him the reputation of an iconoclast. His concert programs, how- 
ever, have been unusually orthodox; in part; and Mr. Ornstein in the 
following article has indicated why he returns to the classics even on his 
fiery Pegasus of musical anarchy 
dence in Philadelphia, conducting “Master Classes’ at the Philadelphia 


Mr. Ornstcin has taken up his resi- 


was present. Up to that time, practically all pianists 
played the piano ‘on the surface of the keys.’ Although 
Leschetizky himself was one of the most remarkable 
technicians of the day, he was immediately impressed 
with the luscious tone of Schulhoff. Here was a pianist 
who seemed to fi s as strong as iron, but who 
really played with his shoulders, elbows and wrists en- 
tirely relaxed. His efforts never sounded hard, although 
the volume of sound was full and strong. 

“Leschetizky, with his quick mind, noted this at once, 
and spent days and weeks trying to achieve similar ef- 
fects. It was from this that the main principle of the 
Leschetizky method was evolved, if, indeed, one can say 
that Leschetizky had a method at all. Later Leschetizky 
met Rubinstein in Petrograd and asked him to play some- 
thing. Rubinstein played and Leschetizky at once noted 
that he had adopted Schulhoff's methods of touch. 
Rubinstein was reticent on the subject, but Leschetizky 
always insisted that Rubinstein’s playing was greatly 
improved. 

“The whole idea is exceedingly simple. The hand is 
curved much after the plan generally used by the best 
teachers. The fingers themselves are held strong as 
steel.’ That is, they do not break in at the joints at any 
time. The remainder of the arm is relaxed at the wrist, 
the elbow and the shoulder, 

“The trouble with most pupils is that they have good 
fingers; that is, fingers that are capable of playing 
rapidly and accurately, but which do not play with good 
tone because a beautiful tone cannot be produced by the 
fingers alone. It comes from the whole, relaxed arm, 
and a pressure touch. To secure tone the fingers must 
not ‘get into the keys’ too fast. That expression may 
seem enigmatical, but it is full of meaning. If a slow- 
moving picture were to be taken of the fingers of the 
novice playing a passage that calls for tone, and this 
compared with the fingers of a virtuoso noted for beau- 
tiful tone, the result would be highly instructive. What 
one would see would be that the fingers of the novice 
reached the bottom of the keys in about half the time 
taken by the virtuoso. In one case, we have fingers work- 
ing spasmodically; and in the other we have fingérs con- 
trolled by the brain of the player. The novice makes 
the stroke so quickly that it is all done before the mind 
has had time to consider what is happening. 

“This control of tone and the study of the pedal are 
the two things which make for big distinctions in pian- 
istic work to-day. As for what was formerly known as 
technic, one has but to stop and marvel at the achieve- 
ments of the boys and girls of America of to-day. 
They accomplish prodigious things, with an ease wh 
would have been quite a shock to virtuosos of other days. 
It is in the realms of beautiful tone and pedalling (to 
say nothing of superior musicianship) that they fail to 
advance. The pedal deserves long and careful study. 
[ spent months in Paris, working the pedals with my 
hands while others played, so that I could sense the pedal 
effects more readily. Let five pianists of equal skill play 
a given measure equally well without the pedal. Let the 
saine five pianists repeat the same experiment with the 
pedal, and the difference will be astonishing. With such 
a group the master pianist will be the one who best 
knows how to control the pedal. If the pedals were 
played with the hands instead of with the feet, it would 
he possible to operate them with greater sensitiveness. 
vee must be studied is to make the foot as deft as the 
hand, 


ye f 


Expensive Leaps 
“O ) OF the reasons why the modern piano student 
lacks the niceties of touch is that too little atten- 
tion is given to the works of such composers as Haydn, 
Mozart and Schubert. The modern student wants to leap 
from Bach to Liszt and Debussy, playing just as little 
This is a very 


of the intervening music as. possible. 
great mistake. The Sonatas of Mozart and those of 
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Haydn will amply repay close study. Haydn particu- 
larly seems to develop a kind of clarity and definiteness 
in playing that is hard to acquire otherwise. I would 
strongly recommend the study of the sonatas in D major, 
in E-flat major and in C-sharp minor. Later, the famous 
Variations in F minor may be studied. Schubert is a 
greatly neglected composer for pianoforte. Many teach- 
ers never seem to have investigated the Schubert piano- 
forte literature; and to my mind he has written numerous 
compositions which should not be omitted from the edu- 
cational repertoire. Such music enables the student to 
give expression to tonal and other effects which are likely 
to be treated in slovenly fashion if employed for the first 
time in music of some of the later composers. It is 
the old story. One does not become an artist by acci- 
dent nor by mere inspiration. Work, and work of the 
hardest kind, is the only thing which can produce a pow- 
erful style as well as an exquisite finish. 

“When the student becomes sufficiently advanced, he 
may learn a great deal by doing a little teaching. 1 was 
amazed by this experience during my later student days. 
I found that I could readily discover in the work of the 
pupil certain faults that I was committing, although I 
had not been conscious of them. I believe that the 
thoughtful pianist can find in teaching an infinite oppor- 
tunity to discover new possibilities in his own work.” 


Editorial 


Tue foregoing interview with Mr. Ornstein is pos- 
sibly quite different from that which many people who 
have associated extreme radicalism with Mr. Ornstein 
‘might expect to read. 

“It is easily conceivable that a portion of the general 
public may look upon the efforts of certain so-called 
modernistic composers as deliberate attempts to do things 
in an eccentric fashion, with the possible aim of attract- 
ing publicity. Publicity earned in such a manner is 
extremely expensive and very short-lived. Mere eccen- 
tricity, mere desire to dp things in a different manner, 
without any artistic design, can never hope to produce 
results that are worthy to remain in the literature of 
music. 

“Many people seem to regard the work of modern 
composers as something exploited to take the place of 
the older art of music. This is absurd. The immortals 
have given us classical foundations upon which we must 
build everything, lest the whole structure will fall to 
the ground.” 

In view of the fact that some of the works of the 
composers mentioned by Mr. Ornstein may be entirely 
new to many Erupe readers, we are giving herewith a 
few biographical notes: 


Erik Satie was born at Hanfleur, Bure, Wrance, May 17th, 
1866, died in 1925. After some elementary instruction he 
studied for a short time with Guilmant. In 1879, he entered 
the Paris Conservatoire, but took such scant interest in his 
work that the authorities of the institution regarded him as 
a student with small talent. He left the Conservatoire and 
became the pianist in a cabaret on Montmartre, that peculiar 
butte in the heart of Paris where artists of somewhat re- 
strained habits make their lives enjoyable for themselves 
through misery or through hilarity. There he remained as 
one of the enthusiasts in a mystic order known as the “Salon 
de la Rose Croix.” After some years he realized that he did 
not have technic sufficient for what he desired to accomplish 
and he became a student of the Schola Cantorum. His com- 
positions, particularly those for piano, are called extravagant ; 
but they have been played by many fearless artists, including 
Ravel. r 

Unlike Satie, Debussy was very thoroughly trained from 
the academic standpoint. ‘Taken all in all, there was a cer- 
tain popular appeal to his works which made him a little 
more acceptable to the general public; and for this reason 
he probably did more to break down certain conventions than 

ontemporaries. 
SE Se TRED Waa born at St. Germain en Laye, August 
22nd, 1862, and is thus only four years older than Satie. 
His work, however, gained wide recognition years before that 
of Satie; and he thus seems to many a composer of a much 
earlier period. In his childhood he studied with a pupil of 
Chopin (Mme. de Sivry). This may account for the Chopin- 
esque character which some of his works possess. He was 
admitted to the conservatory of Paris at the very early age 
of eleven, studying with Marmontel, Lavignac and Guiraud, 
He repeatedly won medals, and in 1884 he won the Grand 
Prix de Rome. Although his first works did not attract wide 
attention, he completed, eight years after his departure from 
the conservatory, what. pul re ane his most famous opus for 
rc ? ros Midi Mun Faune. 

eee the following ten years he devoted his serious at- 
tention to his greatest wor' Pelleas et Melisande, 

Maurice Rayel, like Debussy, had a_most excellent techni- 
cal training. He was born at Ciboure, Basses-Pyrences, March 
7th, 1875, At the conservatory Ravel was the pupil of de 
Berlot, Pessard, Gedalge and Faure. He won the Grand 
Prix de Rome in 1903. Without frequent resort to the whole 
tone scale and the chord of the ninth, he establishes a new 
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tp anomie Stravinsky was born at Oranienbaum, 
near Petrograd, June 17th, 1882. As early as ten years of 
age, he exhibited great talent as a pianist. Mis father wished 
him fo follow law. It was Rimsky-Korsakofl who dissuaded 
him from a Jegal carecr and who taught the youth the funda- 
mentals of composition and instrumentation. Sergei Diaghi- 
leff, the director of the famous, Ballet Russe, commissioned 
jira to write a ballet. his G ¢ fancifu 
Tt LEP OR EA Bird)” through which Stravinsky was 
introduced to America. This was followed by many Works 

reyolutionary in character, eat 
q ornistic composers started innocently 
ie eg oH 1 eee sted with stale effects and sought 
Son erate fon, Moussorgsky, for instance, was 


new means for expr 


at one time a parlor pianist, playing the anaemic arrange- 
ments of Italian operas, for piano. Compare them with the 
later Moussorgsky speaking in his own natural idiom. Again, 
Alexander Nikola teh Skriabin, the Russian composer, who 
was born_at Moscow, January 10th, 1872, and died ‘April 
27th, 1915, began his career as a composer writing in a kind 
of Chopinesque idiom. Later he became very radical in his 
style, endeavoring to devise a new musical system based upon 

hat he termed “mystic chords.’ Eventually he wrote his 
,rometheus” (Opus 60), which called for a color-producing 
instrument to be played synchronously with the orchestral 
score, At the end he devising combinations. of colors, 
music and perfumes. 


Do You Know— 


Tuat many of the folk-songs are not folk-songs at 
all, in the sense of “having no composer, but having 
just grown”; but that they are melodies of definite 
authorship, which the people of a nation or of the 
world have taken to their hearts? 

That Mme. Schroeder-Devrient, the great German 
soprano, was credited by Wagner as heing the inspira- 
tion of much of his best compositions? 

That Mme. Adelina Patti, “The Queen of Song,” 
made a distinct failure as Carmen, a role requiring a 
style of singing and acting quite at variance from that 
for which she was world-famous? 

That the first mention of the word “Piano Forte” 
was in a Covent Garden (London) poster which declares 
that in a special performance of the “Beggar's Opera,” 
in May, 1767, “at the end of the first act Miss Brickler 
will sing a favorite song, accompanied by Mr. Dibdin 
on a new instrument called ‘Piano Forte’.” 


Teaching Old Pianists New Tricks 


By May Hamilton Helm 


Far be it from a music teacher to dis 
of the old proverb, “You can’t teach an 
tricks ;” for music teachers abundantly 
of habit. 

But there is quite a difference between 
tricks to one who has known no tricks, a: 
upon those already learned. 

Every teacher has heard the cry, “I had to begin all 
over,” but students whose technic js founded on ee 
principles se!dom complain of having been put ae 
when changing teachers or methods, The great ame? 
do not all agree on a certain hand Position, so it Seals 
be dogmatic to assume that there is but one correct fe g 
to hold the hand. In my student days J Taal ee 
horrified at the high-wrist of a very fine nlp ne 
had been told that Liszt held his hand so flat ey 
could place a glass of water, level full, and play the 
piano without ever spilling a drop, Later, the gee he 
succeeded the flat-hand, yet I found no difficult rte 
changing. Any position that cramps hand or Bn in 
bad—no matter what label the system ayocatia is 
bears, it 

If one carefully observes the artists heard, 
necessary to try to imitate their mannerisms b 
how much better he can play the Diece, ° 
after having listened to a superior perf 

It is often helpful te a one’s self 
of playing, by Handel’s three simple a 
follow) eee The right tone, fon sale Sitieule to 
with the right finger. The importance of the ast 
never appreciated by beginners; but adults seedia | is 
fail to grasp these self-evident truths; correct fin not 
is a great time-saver, a great aid in memorizing eee 
“engraves tracks” in the muscular-fibres by one 
repetition) and it is also helpful in sight ES: 
there is always a finger free to take the next n Hs as 

The writer has found that in reading new saan 
she plays softly as well as slowly the first time aes if 
to make a more lasting impression than ee sems 
does. “I love you” is much more impressive (a fae 
vincing) when whispered in the ear, than when a con- 
from the house-top. Shouted 

Listening to one’s own playing has 
re-ddvised, but until Of excellent advice js 
one cannot expect much improvement ; i 
If we could hear ourselves as others ney tone quality, 
not-need a teacher. We would be self_ 
since we are not, let us not be smug ar 
isfied. Let us sincerely try to be mo: 
own playing than we would dare to 

For those who are trying to teach 
improve typon what they already know. 
better motto than, en See work, ‘ 
plan.” If a piece is worth memorizin, a na, YO 
a will, and force yourself to finish i wee with 
hand there are many pieces one wants to ie other 
as a well-loved book is re-read. In that ae ay, just 
attention should be focused on the e, all the 


¢ g interpretati, 
that each reading brings out new beauty, Pretation, so 


Pute the truth 
old dog new 
realize the power 
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THE ETUDE 
Touch 


By S. M. N. 


Tuere are three methods of evoking sound from the 
piano with the fingers, cach very useful in its place: 
(1) The key may be forced down by the velocity of 
the finger as it descends—this is attack by stroke; (2) 
it may be pushed downward by the weight of the arm— 
this is attack by weight; (3) it may be pressed down- 
ward by the muscular tension of the finger—this is at- 
tack by pressure. 

Touch by stroke produces a tone brilliant, firm and 
carrying. It is used principally in rapid passage-work 
and staccato playing. The fingers should be curved so 
that the fleshy ball of the finger-tip is in contact with 
the key. The fourth finger should be curved more than 
the others, on account of its weakness. The knuckle- 
joints should never be depressed below the level of the 
wrist, 

The fingers should be prepared for stroke long in 
advance, and not raised at the moment of attack. The 
muscles which support the finger in the air should be 
relaxed at the moment when the opposite muscles bring 
the finger swiftly down upon the key. The wrist should 
be held perfectly loose and quiet in stroke-playing by 
the finger. The higher the elevation of the finger at the 
moment of attack, the louder will be the tone. 

The following exercise has been found very helpful 
in gaining velocity of execution. 

Ex.1 t 


= =p —— 
aoe aaa 


. 7 
oo 

If the fingers are not free and independent, the fot 
lowing exercise may be practiced thus, 


Ex,2 


h— hs 
a 


1 
ete 


holding down all unoccupied fingers, and with a 1o0s¢ 
wrist and arm! : 

To obtain an equal touch on all keys, practice th! 
exercise: 


Ex.3 
e Ss 
= yor sae yee * hte 
L.H. 


_ The secret of acquiring a good tone lies in slow Prac 
tice. f 


Utilizing Sensations 


By Melvin Ahlert 


Here is something which I have found to be a great 


help to “wei i jan? 
nee weighty tones,” that beacon in the art of pi 
When one 


acquires wei 
Aware that at first the “ 
@ great deal on his 
the Dhysical 


slats ‘ 
ght in his touch he pecome 
ne “trick” of keeping it dep” 

ability to call it forth, by meats B 
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Life Appreciations of Theodore Presser from Those 


MRS. FRANCES E. CLARKE 
Educational Director Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Theodore Presser has gone. 

We who knew him personally find it difficult to ad- 
just our thoughts to his absence from our inner circle. 
Kindly, keen, interested in many subjects within and 
without the music world in which his life so signally 
centered, he was the dominating figure and factor in 
our informal councils. His major purpose in life was 
the improving, developing, culturing, and finally nurtur- 
ing of the music teacher. be i 

His life-long devotion to this single idea is unique in 
music annals, He amassed a great fortune, not for the 
sake of self-indulgence or enjoyment, but only to pour 
it out in the service of his ideals. Yachts, private cars, 
regional residences, collections of art, pottery, antiqui- 
ties, and so on, all were within his reach; but no, the one 
general idea was ever uppermost. He toiled like a very 
slave to the inner drive of it, as if it were a holy order 
and he the one High Priest of abnegation and sacrifice. 

Theodore Presser has received his “Well done” from 
the Master who sect the stars singing and all nature in 
tune with the Infinite. 

Music alone can harmonize the jarring cacophony of 
the clashing factions of our present life. Theodore 


Presser’s life < is one of the foundation stones in the 
work is 


history of American music. 


HUMPHREY STEWART 
Famous Organist and Composer 

It is difficult to express in words my appreciation of 
the late Theodore Presser, or to speak of the loss which 
the musical world has sustained by his death. 

Theodore Presser was a kindly, lovable man, whose 
Personality invariably attracted those with whom he 
came in contact, His goodness and generosity will ever 
be remembered by all who knew him, and his thoughtful 
care for those in necd of assistance will be an imperish- 
able monument to his memory. As the Psalmist says: 
“The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance.’ 


JOHN LOUIS HANEY ‘ : 
President of the Central High School, Philadelphia 
I consider it a privilege to set down a few words of 
Personal appreciation of the late Theodore Presser. 
Others who knew him longer can testify more fittingly 
as to his commercial genius and the indefatigable in- 
dustry that enabled him to build, up the splendid enter- 
prise that hears his name. i ees 
Theodore Presser combined the vigorous, dominating 
Personality of a self-reliant business man with an un- 
expected spiritual humility and an alert mental attitude 
that covered a wide range of human interests. Even in 
the complicated mazes of modern life, most men are 
likely to be content with a few restricted activities when 
they pass the allotted age of three score and ten; but to 
the end Mr. Presser amazed his associates by the scope 
of his intellectual curiosity. He delighted in learning 
the views of those who were leaders in their respective 
fields. By his questioning, often adroit and ingenious, 
he acquired an unusual fund of knowledge and developed 
his own distinctive philosophy of life, He revealed to 
a remarkable degree the inquiring spirit of the earnest 
seeker after truth, ‘ 
Civilization has jis innumerable dreamers of vain 
dreams who can never bring their fantastic ideas to 
shape and substance, It has others who conceive quite 
reasonable schemes for human betterment, but who, be- 
cause Of some serious defect in plan or execution, fail 
to achieve their worthy purposes. Relatively few are 
those who can formulate large projects for the well- 
being of others and in due course establish their philan- 


LANG 
Famous American ‘Teachers of Theodore Presser 


PARKER EMERY 


Who Knew Him 


KARL MERZ, Educator 


Whom Theodore Presser Greatly Admired for His 
Wisdom and Altruism 


thropic plans upon a successful and enduring basis. 
Among such Theodore Presser will be remembered in 
years to come as a practical, broad-minded man of vision, 
imbued with a sincere zeal to further the welfare and 
progress of his fellow-men. 


FLOYD W. TOMKINS 
Distinguished Clergyman 

Mr. Theodore Presser, who has lately passed to his 
reward, was one of those rare men who did great things 
and said very little about them. His quiet earnestness, 
his musical knowledge, which was unusually great, and 
his strong persistence in urging forward excellent 
things, made him a citizen of whom Philadelphia may 
well be proud, and a worker in the advancement of art 
for whom we may thank God. I doubt whether any man 
in our country has done as much to advance the real 
musical interests as Mr. Presser. His publication of 
Tue Erune, the largest musical paper in the world and 
the best, and his establishment of the beautiful Home for 
Aged Musicians, which it is a benediction to visit, prove 
the unselfishness and the zeal of our lamented friend. 
All who love music and are trying to make it more 
and more useful in human life must thank God and take 
courage because of what Mr. Theodore Presser was 
and did. The benediction from on high is certainly his: 
“His works follow him.” 


MATTHEW H. REASER 
Founder of Beechwood School 

It was my great privilege to know Theodore Presser, 
not only as a music publisher and very successful busi- 
ness man but also in his home; as a ship companion; in 
the hunting camp; with rod and reel on Florida waters; 
and before an open fire on winter evenings. 

These were some of his characteristics: A mind con- 
stantly inquiring into things big and little, worrying over 
disappointing details but with a never failing optimism 
as to the large outcome; a consuming love of his busi- 
ness as a service—a service to those whom it employed 
and to those it touched; an abiding faith in humanity, 
with a keen joy in everything that justified this faith; 
and always, everywhere, a desire to help when and how 
he could and an equal desire to be unknown in the 
helping. 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 


DR. HUGH A. CLARKE 
Professor of Music, Unive sity of Pennsylvania 

From my earliest recollection of Mr. Presser he was 
a man full of energy, with a consuming desire to help 
his fellow-musicians. This ambition, as he heeame more 
and more successful, took the form of a resolve to 
endow a home for aged music teachers. He always con- 
tended that musicians were fundamentally unfit to earn 
their livelihood, that they were too great artists to 
have to contend with the world in their struggle for ma- 


terial existence. With this understanding of them, he 
determined to found his home and kept to his great 
purpose until, in 1906, it was realized in the institution 
which bears his name. Not only those brother profes- 
sionals who were aided by him through this channel, 
but also many others who were helped more personally, 
can bear witness to his large generosity. 

Mr. Presser was one of the few men in any generation, 
whose generosity not only has helped his contempo- 
raries but also will help the needy of generations to 
come, 

JAMES H. ROGERS 
Eminent Composer and Critic 

Theodore Presser was my friend for many years; and 
the news of his passing comes to me bringing with it a 
deep sense of personal loss. Though I have seen Mr. 
Presser a good many times, our acquaintance, since he 
lived in Philadelphia, and I in Cleveland, was chiefly 
one of correspondence, but none the less cordial because 
of that. Quiet and unassuming to the last degree, Mr. 
Presser was yet a man of very strong and very marked 
individuality. The sort of man you are pretty sure to 
remember, even though you meet him casually and but 
once. To those who knew him well, then, an unforget- 
table personality. His success in business was great, as 
everybody knows, and it was achieved by distinctly orig- 
inal methods. 

Mr. Presser had not a few imitators; but he imitated 
nobody. He built up a publishing business of the first 
importance. His heart was in it. But still more, I 
believe, his heart was in the doing of good deeds to his 
less fortunate fellow beings. The home he founded and 
supported in Germantown for elderly and needy mu- 
sicians—really a pleasant and well equipped hotel in ap- 
pearance—is one of the finest philanthropies of which I 
have knowledge. Its future is amply provided for in 
Mr. Presser’s will. And that is a fine thing, too. 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
Famous American Composer 

Am only too glad to add my humble tribute to Theo- 
dore Presser, whose demise has brought forcibly before 
the American musical public the greatness and useful- 
ness of this big man—big in every way. 

One cannot adequately estimate his accomplishment, 
and while our own generation does appreciate it, it will 
he the succeeding generations which shall feel the full 
effect of his constructive work. His humanity and 
kindness are evidenced on every hand through his bene- 
factions, which speak for themselves. 

Personally, [ shall ever hold in tender memory my 
personal acquaintance with Theodore Presser. My little 
dinner with him and your editor, last Spring, touched 
me catly, and also reminded me of the fact that it 
was Theodore Presser who actually purchased my first 
composition, and “broke the ice” in the carly marketing 
of my compositions. 

Theodore Presser lived a useful life, an eventful life, 
a strenuous life, but above all, an wiselfish life. 


\ 
NICHOLAS DOUTY 
Member of The American Academy of Singing Teachers 
In the Presser Building, which is partly given over 
to studios and offices, Theodore Presser established a 
cafeteria where his employees and his tenants enjoyed 
a clean, substantial meal at a ridiculously low price. 
Here, each working day, seated at the head of a plain, 
undecorated table, innocent of cloth, surrounded by the 
heads of his departments and such friends and guests as 
he chose to invite, he ate his simple, abstemious luncheon, 
Others knew him as a wealthy publisher, as a philan- 
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thropist, or a prominent figure in the musical life of 
America. We, who had the in stimable privilege of 
breaking bread with him, saw a side of his nature sel- 
dom shown to the public. We touched the heart of the 
man as well as the hand. He radiated there kindness, 
generosity, good humor and that deep wisdom which 
comes alone to those who have lived a long and useful 
life. This is the picture that I shall ever retain of him; 
of a quiet, modest, soft-spoken, almost Patriarchal figure, 
seated at his simple meal, surrounded hy those who work- 
ed with him and loved him. 
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W. J. HENDERSON 

Eminent Musical Critic 
I believe that the late Theodore Presser was one of 
the strongest and most beneficial influences in the mu- 
sical life of this country. His organization of the 
teachers of the United States, his persistent upholding 
hefore them of high artistic ideals and his success in 
inducing them to formulate their own views and to 
publish them in Tne Erupe, created a vast and irre- 
sistible force which operated always for the good of 
music. I have for years felt that I owed him my per- 
sonal gratitude; and his loss brings to me a real sorrow, 


J. LAWRENCE ERB 
Musical Educator 


In Mr. Presser’s passing, music in America has lost 
one of its great leaders. The Presser Foundation and 
all that it stands for is still largely an unrealized dream; 
but the great educational work to which Mr. Presser 
devoted his life has borne golden fruit, He was thor- 
oughly American in his every view-point, and for that 
reason, no doubt, was able to sense and later toa | 
extent to supply the needs of the American people 
along musical lines. He was of the race of pioneers 
in many of his undertakings and had as well a good 
deal of the statesman in his outlook. He was one of 
the most dynamic men I have ever met, but kindly as 
well. Hence it is not to be wondered at that he ac- 
complished so much. He will be sorely missed. It 
will take more than one man to take up and carry on 
his work. 


large 


WASSILI LEPS 
Noted Conductor 


In the death of Mr. Presser all of us musicians lose 
a very good friend. 


IN GRATEFUL MEMORY OF THEODORE 
PRESSER 


By the Well-Known Composer 
MATHILDE BILBRO 


We shall miss his kindly smile; 

And yet we know 
That smile beams just as kindly now 
As in the days ago 
When he was here. 


We shall miss his words of cheer, 
His never-failing sympathy, 
And gentle understanding ; 
And yet that vo is heard, 
His very word 
Speaks all around in signs we see 
Of countless deeds of kindness. 
So how can we 


Say that our friend is gone, 
While his great works and greater heart 
Live on and on? 
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GEOFFREY O’HARA 
Composer-Lecturer 

And now Theodore Presser is history. Posterity alone 
will know really what he did to advance the greatest 
of the fine arts. His was a big task, a large under- 
taking; and he did it with a will, He was the friend 
of the teacher, and the teacher is the hope of the ages, 
the moulder of destiny, the preserver of mankind. No 
greater work than this, to teach the teacher to teach. 
He did it and did it well. 


MRS. FREDERIC W. ABBOTT 

Director, Philadelphia Musi¢e League 
During the last eleven or twelve years the friendship 
of Theodore Presser has been one of my valued pos- 
sessions. This is not lightly said; for it js indeed an 
assumption to claim the friendship of a man of Mr, 
Presser’s ability and accomplishments, His comments, 
criticisms and friendly advice on my varied efforts in 
behalf of the advancement of music in Philadelphia were 
always of practical value. Whenever’ Mr. Presser be. 
lieved in an individual and in that one’s efforts he made 
that belief mean something. Never did he fail in back- 
ing up his words with action whenever action was re- 
quired. His indefatigable efforts Proved an inspiration 
to all of us; and the cumulative wisdom of his many 
years made his kindly personal contact a stimulation and 
an inspiration, 


WILLIAM C. CARL 


Famous Organist 
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Opus-Numbers 


By Ardale C. Cross 


Tue following incident shows quite a 
sight on the part of most music teachers ; 
While trying a strange piano, 
quaintance entered the hall. Upon completing 
I turned and asked her how she liked jt 2 
“That was very pretty,” she replied 
“That was Chopin's Prelude, Opus 28 
swered. E 
“Oh, I never bother with the opus 
piece,” she boasted. 
Do you, my reader, “bother” with the ; 
Tt is to be hoped that you do. Ts it Gon pus number ? 
say, “That was a Prelude by Chopigy>  *" fr you to 
“Why is it not?” you ask, 
“Because it is too indefinite, There 
Pieces by the same name and by the 
are they to be distinguished exce 
“By the key,” you say. 
“Very good, but what would you do j 
eral pieces in the same key? 


and number of a 


are m; 
Same comyy 
Pt by opus nu 


any other 
ser. How 
mber 2” 


f there we 


er ‘ : The safe and sz ne Bev 

Is to give the opus number, Beethoven ahest way 

sonatas in the same key.” Wrote several 
It would be just as sensible to leave out th 

Name as it is to omit the opus number | Ne Composer's 


identify such a composition, t takes both to 

Yes, it will take some effort to 
but anything not hard to attain 
haying. 


remember these 
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The “Adaptable” Wrist-Action 


By Sidne Taiz 
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ion for octaves” and then overfo 
this facility to many other musical forms 
Now valuable this use of the writ becomec 
gle notes are wanted to be repeated jy Hi oun Sis 
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Acquire “Wrist. 
Application of 


tone as at (a) in our example, > Tinging 


For repeated chords, as at (b), 
Precisely the same as in playing o¢ 
400d reason why the use of the we} 
because three rather than two fingers at 
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THEO, PRESSER AS A TEACHER 
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Practical Fingering Illustrated For Individual Needs 


A Self-Help for Advanced Students—Tone Color, Temperament and Its Development 


T IS customary for students to accept as final all 

standard editions, regardless of adaptability to in- 

dividual requirements; therefore the ensuing article 

will serve to emphasize the importance of self-re- 
liance, plus expert guidance, to instruct the student, as 
he advances, to study his individual needs, never consid- 
ering any edition infallible. ; 

The examples given below are taken from medium and 
advanced grades of familiar piano compositions. One 
shows the original fingering; the other a practical fin- 
gering. 


No. 1. Seguidilla, Albeniz. 
Ex.1 Allegro e leggiero ; , - 
2} nh. oe 2 
ie —— A a ee ; 
| Sf A 
A ig a ay y if 
4-0-9. oo fe + = 
\ “—3 i 
(Unpractical) “> 


Original Ed. 


By MRS. NOAH BRANDT 


pd) 


b> 
$ | ‘4 7 Andantino con moto 
See jirinipee 
ae : ants F 
oan she: bbe bZ 2 
3 = aS | 


By a division of fingering, using both hands, the fingers 
remain directly over the note, assuring repose, the requi- 
site accentuation and also avoiding unnecessary rotation. 

The fingering in the following difficult passage from 
Chopin's Phantasic, Op. 49, is practical and free from 
difficulty only after a thorough training of the thumb and 
a perfect understanding of relaxation and weight, as 
equality and a sustained legato are absolutely essential 
to an even performance, 


Practical 


; aced under 
Tn crossing over, the right hand must Pe a 


the left, the latter crossing over to bi ae 
With: the second finger. Extreme bores sae ayo 
hecessary when making the shift, as ae hee be ee 
tee: ott be diministied a t fie in the right 
to reverse the positions, playing ule dlusteataul 
hand, and chords in the left, as i7 ite oe 
This is accomplished without erie ee oe 
Page tes the hands in a pave ee pnELing, which is 
curity, smoothness, and freedom from a a as 
almost unavoidable for large hands in 
imity, 
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The reader will at once see in ae "ample? 
from MacDowell’s [Vitches’ Dance 
the second fingering is. 
Example No. 2: 


f the original edition, 
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Murmuring Zephyrs, Jee?” 
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The interval B-flat to G-flat, indicated by an as- 
terisk (*), must be accomplished in a connected legato 
by the use of weight. 

In the Schubert-Liszt Hark, hark! the Lark is the 
following : 
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Unless the hand is unusually wide and flexible the 
foregoing fingering of (a), for the left hand, is imprac- 
tical and the execution will be much facilitated by em- 
ploying the change made in (b). Even the smallest 
hands are assured cleanliness, purity of tone, and speed, 
by the use of the first finger of the right hand at the 
point indicated. 

In the Venezia ¢ Napoli (Gondoliera) of Liszt is the 
age which is reproduced in Ex. 6. 


E£x.6 
Quasi allegretto 


Sa 
i 


ot 


Here the part as igned to the left hand is quite diffi- 
cult for the left hand, when executed as at (a), The 
change used in (b) greatly simplifies this and allows the 
feft hand to maintain a pure legato. 

The next example, from the Arabesque, No, 1 of 
Debussy, is a perfect instance for students in the art of 
developing tone by means of relaxation and weight, 


In the right hand the notes of each beat-group will be 
similarly fingered, employing weight; all quarter notes 
will be held, maintaining a pure legato, thereby sustain- 
ing the melody. Thus the muscles at the right side of 
the hand will be strengthened by the continuous use 
of the fifth finger. This is accomplished by a perfect 
connection of the value notes, using the same set of 
fingers throughout the passage. If this is invariably 
accompanied by a distinct finger staccato in the left 
hand, and a gradual crescendo in the ascending passage, 
the effect will be startlingly beautiful, especially as ff is 
immediately followed by pp. The same set of fingers 
throughout the passage enables the performer to con- 
centrate his attention exclusively on the musical effect, 
If the preliminaries are not carefully observed, the musi- 
cal progression and rhythmical perfection will be inef- 
fectual. 

Hundreds of similar passages may be thus simpli- 
fied and perfected by a study of individual requirements 
and perfection of detail as the slightest flaw in the prep- 
aration mars the musical performance. 

When students encounter great difficulty in developing 
tone and technic by means of relaxation and weight, 
they lack the necessary temperament, and are devoid of 
a sense of color; therefore, after careful Preparation the 
result is a perfect mechanism only, which is very dis- 
heartening and unsatisfactory to the instructor. A sense 
of color is almost invariably accompanied by a magnetic 
personality, charm and brilliancy ; therefore, an experi- 
enced conductor senses the temperamental student al- 
most immediately by his manner of grasping the keys. 

The phlegmatic student (totally devoid of tempera- 
ment) is a great trial to a magnetic instructor. There- 
fore, it is advisable to explain to him his shortcomings 
and dismiss him, in preference to attributing his listless, 
indifferent attitude to anything but lack of temperament, 
thereby doing him a grave injustice. He simply can not 
give what he does not possess. 

Many students are gifted with natural musical intelli- 
gence; and, if added to that the temperament is also of 
a high order, the advancement is exceedingly rapid, 
This class of student instinctively feels and controls 
the key without effort, grades his weight, produces every 
variety of tonal color to meet each musical demand, as 
music is a part of his nature. Failure would be im- 
possible to this class, if scientific methods and musical 
guidance accompanied these gifts. 

Students may be classified as follows: 

First—Exceptionally gifted type (found not very fre- 
quently), with ability to rise to any height by possession 
of every musical requisite for success, 

Second—The emotional type, often extremely poetical, 
lacking in intellectuality and imbibing very slowly, 

Third—The brilliant, intellectual type, quick to learn, 
but not so temperamenta 

All these classes are successful; but the first class js 
head and shoulders above the others and should be the 
recipient of every advantage in training to perfect his 
art. 

The student not classified in the foregoing is the timid, 
shrinking kind, lacking self-confidence. This type (often 
exceptionally musical) requires judicious treatment, tact 
and ability in his training, as the instructor must grad- 
ually draw the music from him by constant encourage- 
ment. A nature so sensitive shrinks from severe criticism, 
and only by patient perseverance are artistic results as- 


Observe the thumb, Depehy hie. UNUaNG Heh trey: 
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sured. When once accomplished, this class of student is 
enthusiastic in his gratitude and appreciation. 

All far-advanced pupils require a perfect model and 
must constantly listen to the difficult classics they are 
studying, therefore the instructor should be a virtuoso 
as well as a teacher (never neglecting his own music). 
Listening at recitals broadens and develops the musica! 
instinct, but the student is entitled to know: 

First—How to perform a difficult passage musically. 

Second—Why it should be performed thus, to produce 
a musical effect, and given a scientific demonstration to 
prove it. Then he must be trained to do it, : 

Third—What to do, and exactly when to do it. 

After thorough initiation, constant association with 
artists in every line of endeavor is necessary, to obtain 
breadth and vision in every form of art. 

Students most musically inclined are given to the great- 
est distortions, ridiculous sentimentality and mannerisms, 
They give vent to their feelings, regardless of rhythm, 
phrasing, or any of the laws governing real art; there- 
fore, they require a rigid foundation in early youth, as 
otherwise they drift hopelessly from one instructor to 
another, ending in mediocrity. : 

After careful preparation by a preparatory instructor, 
capable in every way, a gifted child (regardless of his 
youth) is entitled to the attention of a master-teacher, 
as it is nothing short of criminal to place a budding 
genius in the hands of an incompetent one, often affect- 
ing his entire musical future. 


MRS. THOMAS FRENCH 
Editor of The Musical Leader 
News of the death of Theodore Presser will be received 
with regret and sorrow by thousands of musicians and 
students who knew him as the founder and editor of a 
great paper. Tue Erupe. Mr. Presser was a remarkable 
character. A music lover, he labored long and earnestly 
for art in this country. He founded his paper many 
years ago and grew rich, but during his later years used 
his wealth to benefit deserving musicians. In death as 
in life, he has continued to contribute to their needs, for 
his fortune of two million dollars is to be used for the 
maintenance of the home he built a few years ago which 
is to be used exclusively for needy musicians. Theodore 
Presser was a great man, a great soul, and the home 
he created is an enduring monument. 


PAUL KEMPF 
Editor of The Musician 

Theodore Presser, who died in his seventy-eighth year, 
on Oct. 28, had, through his own initiative and talents, 
established himself as one of the most vital forces in the 
musical life of America. He was “essentially a practical 
man; both in his splendid “Magazine, Tue Erupg, and 
in his music publishing business, he sought to serve his 
patrons with the kind of materials for which he so suc- 
cessfully sensed their demand. This policy brought him 
rich returns, as is shown by the large fortune he had ac- 
cumulated. But his astuteness in business matters did 
not stultify his philanthropic and humanitarian instincts, 
The Presser Home for Retired Music Teachers, which 
now enjoys even greater bounties through his bequests, 
will long remain a fitting monument to his life work. 


Why not Develop the Left Hand First? 


By Fanny G. Eckhardt 


Iy teaching new pupils, why not stress the develop- 
ment of the left hand before that of the right? How 
many times have we heard the remark, with reference 
to a trill or run, “Oh yes, I can do it all right with my 
right hand, but somehow or other I -cannot seem to man- 
age it with my left!” And yet, how many compositions 
there are which require equal and sometimes more dex- 
terity with the left hand than with the right! 

With most people (excepting those who are left- 
handed) the right hand is naturally capable of greater 
Possibilities because, from the moment a child becomes 
conscious of the ability to hold or reach out for an ob- 
ject, he is taught to hold or reach out for that object 
with his right hand. Later he is taught to write with 
his right hand ;—in fact, to do everything with his right 
hand instead of with his left hand. Thus, with the early 
and continual use of the right hand, the muscles of the 
arm, wrist and fingers begin to ceils? e ven before the 
child has given thought to the see nets pond yet, 
when he ig ready to put his knowledge ere 
notes and rhythm into actual use, both hands are given 


equal attention. , é 
Try the simple act of snapping the fingers, with the 


right hand, then with the left hand, Which is clearer? 


Seeking Perfection 


By Kenneth M. Hart 


ALL great things suffer the pangs of birth, so if you 
are secking to be a great player you must bear the pains 
of conquering faults you may have. Be ever on the 
alert, watching every chance of improvement. Form 
the highest ideals, seck inspiration in poetry, books, art 
and the playing of others. 

Be sure your playing is well rounded and not cold 
and mechanical. Strive for beautiful legato and stac- 
cato, from exquisite pp to tornadic ff, on billows of 
crescendo and diminuendo. Scales played this way are 
most important, also in double thirds. Practice the Forty 
Daily Studies of Tausig; observe every detail and 
practice slowly ; watch that every slight hitch is overcome. 

Have a repertory of at least fifty numbers of various 
moods. Constantly make self-examination; and remem- 
ber you make yourself. 


First Lessons in Scale Playing 


By Alice M. Steede 


THE wise music teacher of today does not ask a young 
beginner to attempt scale playing until some facility has 
been gained in the five-finger position, not only in the 
key of C, but also in the keys of F and Dz. 

The teacher can then point out that we frequently 
want to play more than five notes in succession that 


‘for instance we often play from C to C 


“Now, tell me how many notes there are in the 
octave?” 

“Eight, of course; and you have only five fingers; so 
we need three more fingers to finish the scale, down- 
wards.” 

It is well to confine the scale to one octave for some 
time; and, of course, the hands shotild play separately, 
When the time comes to play a scale in two octaves, the 
one in D or Bb will be found best. The C scale has 
no black keys to stop the fingers and make the brains 
behind them think? 

The ascending scale requires some Preparatory work 
for passing the thumb under. For this the exercise 
known as the “scale walk” is one of the Most useful 
and may be given to quite young children, has been 
already described in the pages of Tur Erupe; but for 
new readers it may be explained that jt Consists of 
playing the C scale in one or more octaves with the 
thumb and one other finger. It can be made quite in. 
teresting to little eight-year-olds by telling them that 
the thumb is the father of the family ang he is takin 
the fingers out for a walk one at a time, Ist and nd, 
Ist and 3rd, Ist and 4th. ? 


Occasionally the Ist and Sth fingers may make the at. 
tempt; but as the Sth finger is the baby of the family, 
not very much can be expected from it, However ain 
the other fingers, a fairly even scale can be obtained, 
and any lameness in the walk should be Pointed on, 
and remedied as soon as possible, Sut 


Compelling Results from Your Pra 
By Harold Mynning 


Ctice 


We are told that practice makes perfect, 
we know that it is but a half truth, The late Ter 
Carreno used to say that well directed work would rere 
Success. But the trouble with so much Work done ioe 
the piano is that it is not well directed, ae 

The violinist, Jacques Thibaud, says that jf 
Passage over fifteen times a day for fifte 
ought to be mastered. But we can easily j; 
@ passage could be practiced in this way ang yet fail 
lay well under the fingers. The following mode ? 
Practice has been proven to bring results, Y 

Let us suppose that you wish to master a Passage ; and 
of course all pieces contain passages big and small 
First decide on the fingering. Carel S, or Derhaps sed 
might better say undecided fingering, is a great ae 
waster. Sometimes Paderewski marks the fingerin a 
every note in a new piece he is Studying, In the ie 
tun it would prove to be better to do this’ than to ae 
ahead with the piece, uncertain as to its fingering Be 

After you have decided on the fingering, Play over tt 
left hand part first. Most students leary the right aad 
part first. Tt would seem natural to do this, but it fe 
serious mistake and is one of the main reasons why pi 
hear so much poor playing. Always start with the lett 
hand, : 


but, alas, 


One plays a 
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THE ETUDE 
For the Young Church Pianist 


By Eutoka Hellier Nickelsen 


TEACHERS, who have pupils playing for the Sunday 
evening church services, should suggest appropriate 
selections for the offertory, also a few measures of soft, 
solemn chords to play while the minister offers the short 
prayer that generally precedes this Part of the service. 
These few measures may be smoothly modulated into 
the offertory that is to follow. 

For the inexperienced player of chur 
be well for the teacher to include a hymn each time in 
the lesson assignment, not neglecting to explain that if 
the distance between the bass and tenor is: too great a 
He oe hand, play the tenor note with the right 
eg ace = enor Note is more _than an_ octave 
ae ae it ls rare indeed that it is not within an 

Ve of the soprano, thus making jt Possible to com- 


bine the tenor, alto < i 
t fa: and soprano in a {4 — 
for the right hand, eee ae 


ch music it would 


A Student’s Courtesy 


By Gertrude G. Walker 
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New Ideas on Study and Practice 


An Interview Secured Expressly for THE EtubE With the Eminent Concert Pianist and Composer 


PERCY GRAINGER 


This Interview Was Secured by Leslie Fairchild 


This section of Mr. Grainger’s interview may 
be read independently of the First Section, which 
appeared in “The Etude” for December, 1925. 


How should one adapt fingerings, chord divisions and 
passage divisions to the limitations of small hands? 


rk, chords, arpeggios, and 


“ 
By dividing up passage wo’ rpeg 
Bhp Ca frequent) divisions than 


so forth, in closer (more 
thove normally used. For instance: 
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“In such a chord as is shown in 7a, it should be 


rolled yer : 

y rapidly. é < 
“In a passage like 7b, one may hesitate ee ae 
hetween the two groups of four notes, to allow the 


hand to tr low D. 
‘ avel down to the low (*. . - 
‘Many passages for one hand involving uncom fort: 


ably big stretches can with advantage i er 
between the two hands, thus avoiding the eleme 
stretch ; 
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How should one study chords, octaves and heavy attack 
in general? 


“This is partly answered under our earlier discussion 
of stiff fingers, position of greatest resistance, wrist and 
arm action. 

“In practicing heavy attack raise the arm (in arm 
action) about one foot above the keyboard, between each 
blow. The fingers must be trained (by continued heavy 
practice) to stand a lot of pummelling, otherwise they 
will not stand the strain of concert playing. 

“When finger tips or nails crack and break badly, cover 
with plently of adhesive plaster and play with it on 
(also in concert) rather than with colodium or newskin.” 


How should one study pedalling, including the su- 
taining pedal? 
Damper Pedal 


“Legato pedalling is the backbone of all pedalling 
and can be practiced as follows: 
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“In legato pedalling the pedal should never descend 
with the note, but always immediately afterwards. 

“Trish Tune from County Derry’ is an example of 
legato pedalling. The tune is throughout printed in 
bigger notes,” 


Slowish, but not dragged, and wayward in time. wy, ds 
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Sustenuto Pedal 


(As described by Mr. Grainger in his edition of Grieg’s 
“Norwegian Bridal Procession"—published by Theo. Presser 
Co. Mr. Henry T. Finck, the eminent critic and author, says 
of this edition t it exemplifies like nothing else be has 
ever read for m g brains with music and also calls atten-/ 
tion to the ravishing use that Mr. Grainger makes of the 
sustenuto (middle) pedal.) 


“The growing realization of the advantages to be 
derived from the liberal use of the sustaining (or ‘sus- 
tenuto’ or ‘middle’) pedal has, during recent years, de- 
veloped, extended and perfected piano playing more than 
any other single factor; so much so that in the near 
future a pianist not availing himself of the advantages 
of this truly wonderful American invention will be as 
much out of date as the dodo—as much of an anach- 
ronism as is to-day a pianist making no use of the 
damper pedal. 

“A properly functioning sustaining pedal will, as long 
as it is pressed down, clearly sustain any note or notes 
the keys of which were pressed down prior to the de- 
pressing of the sustaining pedal, and will not (as with 
the damper pedal) sustain any note or notes played after 
the depression of the sustaining pedal, provided the fol- 
lowing three rules are faithfully carried out: 

(1) The note or notes to be sustained by the sustain- 
ing pedal must be pressed down before the sustaining 
pedal is depressed, otherwise the sustaining pedal will 
not take affect upon the note or notes. 

(2) The note or notes to be sustained by the sus- 
taining pedal must be held down by the fingers until the 
sustaining pedal is fully depressed, otherwise the sus- 
taining pedal will not take effect upon the note or notes. 

(3) The damper pedal must always be fully raised 
at the moment of pressing down the sustaining pedal, 
otherwise the sustaining pedal, as it is held down, will 
“sustain” the entire damper system and a complete blur 
will result, thus defeating the whole object of the sus- 
taining pedal. Immediately the sustaining pedal is fully 
depressed, however, and at any time during its retention, 
the damper pedal may be freely used and delightful new 
effects produced by the co-operation of these two pedals, 

“The object of a lavish use of the sustaining pedal 
is the attainment of greater tonal clarity, and the result 
of this clarification is a strong influence in the direction 
of greater refinement and subtlety of performance, purg- 
ing the student’s playing of ‘banging’ no less than of 
‘blurring, if rightly understood and applied. 

“Enlightened pianists employ the stistaining pedal 
almost as extensively as they do the damper pedal; 
and I would strongly advise all pianists hitherto un- 
familiar with its technic to acquire the ‘sustaining pedal 
habit’ as soon as possible. 

“The left foot must be able to negotiate both the 
soft pedal (una corda) and the sustaining (middle) 
pedal at the same time, He who lacks this technic of 
the left foot (double pedalling) cannot claim to master 
modern pedalling. 

“In order to accomplish this the sustaining pedal should 
be held down by the tip of the left shoe, while the heel 
is raised upwards and outward (the left knee turning 
inward towards the right knee) until the ball of the 
left foot is able to rise above the soft pedal and press 
it down. When both soft and the sustaining pedals 
are thus held down by the left foot the position of that 
foot will he nearly at right angles to the position of the 
right foot (which retains its usual position) with the 
toe of the left foot turned in towards the right foot 
and the heel turned outward towards the bass end of 
the piano. Though this position seems very awkward at 
first, it can readily be acquired and effortlessly controlled 
with a few weeks of practice. This branch of technic 
should not be neglected by the student, since the simul- 
taneous use of the soft and the sustammg pedals by the 
left foot is a constant necessity in modern music and an 
indispensable adjunct to mature pianism. - 

“In the Norwegian Bridal Procession, by Grieg, at 
measures 13 and 116, the 1d corda pedal is used simul. 
taneously with the sustaining pedal. 
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Ex. 14 
i Alla Marcia M.M. about 152 


Half Pedalling 
“By ‘half pedalling’ is meant lifting up the right foot 
pedal just so high that the dampers only Partially arrest 
the vibrations of the strings. Beautiful diminuendos and 
many other charming effects can be made by the use 
of the vibrating pedal.” 


Bx. 15 
Colonial Song, by Percy Granger 
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How should one study to gain rhythmic accuracy and 

consciousness? 2 
“By using the metronome largely when Practicing 

(both in slow and fast practice) and by counting the 

smaller sub-divisions of rhythm, 
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_ Posthumous. Chopin Study 
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i he third measure of 
Ys following measure from t 
Fi agin D minor, second part of Bach's ‘Well- 
Teniered Clavichord,’ should be practiced in both the 
ways here given (A and B). 
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How Shou ch hand separately. 


‘izing. eal 
(1) By memorizing thinking of each note as one 


(2) By slow playing, 


ceyboard. : 
plays at the Shae physical memory, reading a book 
(3) By wicons : 


3 conversation while playing from memory 
or holding @ ity this is the most important side of 
(in some respects 


memory). 


(4) By conscious no-physical memory. Think a piece 
out, away from the keyboard, accounting for every note 
in the imagination, recalling such details as fingering, 
Passage divisions and pedalling (aS minutely as Possible. 

(5) By selecting in each piece as many “starting 
points” (points from which one can start afresh, with 
calm certainty, at a moment's notice) as possible, to the 
nearest of which one can return in the event of a sud- 
cen lapse of memory. . 6 i 

(6) By thinking out each piece according to its har- 
monic procedure and formal structure. 


The Presser Foundation 


What it is. How it was Founded. What it Will Mean. 


NLIKE other great philanthropies created en- 
tirely through bequests, the Presser Foundation 
has been in active existence, functioning through 
many departments, for nearly two decades. The 
Founder was thus able to determine with care just how 
he desired to have his fortune dispensed for the benefit of 
the followers of the art through which he acquired his 
means and to which he always had a very deep sense of 
n 
Rie elit is the outcome of Mr. Presser’s funda- 
mental principles of philanthropy. He always gave in far 
greater proportion to his earnings than the average man. 
In his youth he was inspired to help others. ‘ 

The Foundation itself was the outgrowth of his estab- 
lished practice of helping aged musicians, musicians in 
distress, and musical education. 

Accordingly, in 1893, he reported to the Music Teach- 
er’s National Association, in convention ssembled, that he 
had visited the Home of Rest for Musicians, founded at 
Milan, by Giuseppe Verdi, and proposed that such a home 
be established in America. In 1907 he endowed and 
opened such a home in Philadelphia. This was moved 
later to a larger building in Germantown, a beautiful sub- 
urb of Philadelphia, and in 1914, a much larger home, 


accommodating sixty residents, was built adjoining his 
‘ g sid 


own dwelling. The home is a fine modern building in 
every respect. The principal conditions of admission are 
that the applicant shall be between the ages of sixty-five 
and seventy-five, in reasonably good health, shall have 
taught music at least twenty-five years in the United 
States of America, and shall pay an admission fee of 
four hundred dollars. A booklet giving pictures and full 
detailed information about the Home will be sent upon 
application to the Presser Foundation, 1713 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 2 

In 1916 the Foundation itself was established to con- 
solidate Mr, Presser’s existing philanthropies and to 
make possible the creation of other branches, Up to the 
present time the Foundation has adhered strictly to one 
Policy, that of limiting its grants to the existing branches. 
Money is not disbursed through any other channel. In 
the future the Foundation may establish other channels. 

For instance, help has not been administered to individ- 
ual pupils, because the Foundation has never had the 
Beate aabtinety for the adequate musical examination 
of individuals. The scholarships, therefore, are granted 
only to colleges which are doing a Specific work in music, 
and even then the students must also be pursuing a gen- 

. n. 

hye a yerne of the Foundation are at the 
LN re mioh eprencrted in the following departments : 

The Home for Retired Music Teachers; 

Départment for the ae Deserving Musicians ; 

e ¢ Scholarships ; 

poe ee 2s for Music Buildings at Col- 
leges, Bewtins  Beisny 

The work of these departments may be thus riety 
described : 


Department for the Relief of Deserving Musicians 


HIS Department was organized in 1916 for the 
iE purpose of administering emergency aid to 
Worthy teachers of music in distress. ities needing 
assistance are required to fill out in app ication blank. 
This is forwarded to the Bopnd 9 irectors, who make 
Proper investigation and then take Prompt action on the 
case. Every effort is made to uo) apey,, with “red tape 
and to bring relief as ice as oie: Ani eapeee 
spondence is regarded as Stic ly ponndeneat, hy 

The activities of the Board ok irectors are supple- 
mented by those of a Board of Non-Resident Directors, 
who haye kindly consented to act in their respective 
localities, informing the Foundation of cases of real 
need that may come to their attention and obtaining sup- 
plementary information coats Cases that may. be 
referred to them by the Hoondeeion: Small pensions 
have been granted in a few extreme cases, 


THE ETUDE 


Department of Scholarships 
HIS Department, inaugurated in 1916, grants to 
T universities or colleges where music is taught, an 
annual sum of $250.00 to provide one or more scholar- 
ships for students taking music as part of their college 
work, especially those who aim to become teachers of 
music. 

Institutions desiring such scholarship grants are re- 
quired to make formal application to he included in the 
approved list, and to make the award of scholarship aid 
in accordance with the regulations governing the activi- 
ties of this Department. The students recommended by 
them must be young persons of good character and abil- 
ity, who, without such assistance, would not be able to 
carry on their studies. Moreover, the students recom- 
mended for aid must include at least six hours per week, 
throughout the academic year in non-musical collegiate 
subjects. 

During his life the Founder insisted th: 
of the Foundation or of the Founder should 
catalog or other publicat 
are made directly 
students. 


at no mention 
appear in any 
ion of the institution. All grants 
to the institution, not to the indivdual 


Department of Grants for Music Buildings at Colleges 


HIS is the most recent branch of the Founda- 

tion’s work, By this it is planned to help col- 
leges which have been conducting thriving musical 
departments, but which have no Suitable — build- 
ings, by as ting the college to secure such a building. 
The conditions under which such grants may be obtained, 
as funds become available, will be furnished upon request. 
These conditions were familiar to Mr. Presser and he 
was cngaged upon the ‘ 


as 1 le active consideration of them 
within a few days of his death, The first building to be 


erected under the new department js the Musj ildis 
at Hollins College, Hollins, Virginia, Wie a ee 
Was at one time a Professor of Music, The Ae: will 
be erected at Mt. Union College, Alliance, Onj vhere 
Mr. Presser was both student and teacher. oS 
Other departments of the Foundation doubtl vill be 
established in the future, to embrace other aa be f 
musical philanthropy, as the needs become pee j 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,"’ “What to Teach,” etc,, and not technical 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 
department. Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 


The Work of the First Two Years 


What would a reputable teacher expect a uid to) 
know who has two years of piano instruction? 
EB. A. 8, 


refers to that hypothetical crea- 
ture, “the average pupil Practically, as Betsey Prig 
would put it, “there ain't no sich thing.” For psa 
Pupil has his peculiarities, some of them to the goo 
and some to the bad. So any scheme must be more or 
less modified to suit the particular case. 

Let us then consider the following as merely an ap- 
Proximate statement of the work, which can be adapted 
as much as is necessary : 


Doubtless the question 


First YEAR 

1. THE INSTRUMENT: how ne 
Structed, and what happens when a key or I 
Pressed, 

2. NOTATION: The staff, clefs and all shiararter’ 
used in connection with the staff; the notes; aes 
including sixteenths, and their location when eile 
the keyboard, also rests and accidentals; the defi 
OF the most common musical terms. ; 

3. TECHNIC: the study of touch and toile tiiete® 
ementary finger exercises; the major Se iste 
’ D, F and the minor scales of A, E, D at @ 


5 sibly con- 
Pace thr ves, in parallel and poss 
ough two octaves, ee on the tonic chords of 


trary Motion; simple arpeggi 
the above keys, 


4. THEORY : intervals - 
Scales, and the structure of the toni ee 
5. EAR TRAINING, on the above interv 
6. TRANSPOSITION of simple finger exe’ 
Nearby keys. OF THE FIRST 


- PIECEs I sTUDIES es 5 
GRADR, ai eee of their forms and "some 


ki 
Nowledge of their composers. 


the piano is con- 
dal is de- 


el 


between the notes of the 
c¢ chord. 


als. 
rises in- 


to 


Seconp YEAR 
i NOTATION: Sixteenth and 
the fine further definitions of wo 
MUSIC studied, pr 
‘i aining major scales an : 
sin of te ene through aati 
1M Daralle} and contrary motion a! gone pos 
im moderate tempo; arpeggios wo tr 
Ounded on the three "principal trial studied 
nal ye reises on varied rhythms, 
and other embéllichments. 
: THEORY : the consonant 
Pal triads in root position an 
4. EAR TRAINING: writing fr 
oe fragments derived from music 
f 7 RANSPOSITION of exercises 
| altar’ keys, . THE SECOND 
6. STUDIRS AND PIECES OF ee aod 
GRADE, with analysis of their forms, Pr 
Pretation, and study of composers. 


i thirty-second notes 
rds encountered in 


nd in ca 
through 
ds of each } 
the trill, 


the three prin- 


intervals ; x 
Inte cadences. 


inversions , 
| inversions , | ; 
om audition of mel 
that is studied. 


and simple pieces 
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Adyance Materials Ibadan 
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AGS Sttidied Crerny, Op. 299 5 FAME opin's Prelud 
T F gone of CHOP a 
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Mpromptus, and ‘i ovis Pre: 
Solos ag Grieee ro gpring and RACH A scales, ar. 
ude in Of Minor. Of course, 8M Dee sew Beethoven 
Regetos, and so on. She has dOMo J shoe is 2 we 
Sonatas, She loves it all, and 1 ae pupil for fou 
derful student, having bad ber 
yeirs.—Mrsg. 0. G 2 i ulcer) 
{ Mos: ‘: 
Por studies, I suggest the first hook E TD, be eke 
» and, in modern vein, Nine es Se powell 
Foote, or Twelve Rindes, Op. 39, by 
For pieces, try the following: 
Moszkowsky : Gondolicra, 
Schiitt: 4 fy bien aimée, } 
Alabieff-Liszt « The Nightingale 
MacDowell - Polonuise. yaentade Bach’s Ital- 
‘ More elaborate compositions may ! oy Aran: 
tan Concerto, Schumann's Papillons, DPF, annie a 
sohn’s Rondo Capriccioso, Op- 14. #? 
G minor, 


High Wrists 


My pupil holds her wrists too high and, as a result, 
her arms are stiff, making her tones forced. She in- 
s that she cannot relax when her wrists are 
slightly lower than her knuckles. After proving to 
her that this is not the case, she argued that I was 
not correct, since she has been told to raise her 


wrists —V. L 


Yr. 


Perhaps your pupil sits on too high a stool when prac- 
ticing. If you are careful in prescribing just the right 
height for the piano stool, the first condition for a cor- 
rect hand-position is assured. 

Anyway, it is much better for her to hold her wrists 
too high than too low, since high wrists give a better 
command of tone-qualities than low ones. Don’t bother 
too much about the matter, but stress rather the prin- 
ciple of relaxation, and the wrists ought eventually to 
adjust themselves properly. 

It looks as though your pupil were too much inclined 
to dictate to you. Why does she study with you, if she 
thinks that she knows more about the matter of playing 
than you do? Wrong or right, the teacher is the one 
to prescribe how the pupil is to play, and not the pupil. 
I should say that she needs a little judicious “sitting on.” 


Touch and Technic 


Please give a definition of the two words, touch 
and technic, which will show the difference between 
them: for example, in Dr, Mason's Touch and Tech- 
nie.— ne 


As applied to piano playing, the word touch refers 
to the different ways by which the keys may he de- 
pressed: 7. ¢., by striking them, by pressing them with the 
fingers in contact with the keys, by “caressing” them 
(caressando), and other variations. 


On the other hand, technic refers to the various uses 
of the playing muscles, by which different kinds and 
degrees of touch are secured. 

In other words, touch is the end to be attained, while 
technic is the means of attaining that end. 


Extemporization 


As piano teachers, we are of course occupied mainly 
with the interpretation of written music. If, however, 
we could transport ourselves back to about the year 
1800, we should find that the necessary equipment of a 
professional pianist included the ability to extemporize 
upon any theme that was given him for the purpose. 
Mozart, when a small boy, for instance, won his chief 
laurels for his marvellous extemporizations. 


In the subsequent glorification of technic, however, 
this power of expressing one’s self directly on the key- 
hoard has well-nigh died out; so that many proficient 
players are now quite unable to perform even the slight- 
est chord progression without the backing of written 
notes. 

True, too much rambling about on the piano is apt to 
make a budding pianist careless when it comes to accurate 
interpretation; but, given a pupil who has acquired 
careful habits, would it not be a good idea to encourage 
him, out of practice hours, to browse about on the key- 
board and to taste some of the joys of self-expression 
in music? 


I am led to these reflections by a correspondent in 
the far West who makes a plea for this kind of work; 
apropos of the subject of “chording,” she says: 


Too many teachers teach about chords, but not 
how to put them to practical use. If more were 
taught to find the three principal triads in each key 
and to use these In any position, they would enjoy 
and learn music much sooner and train their fir ers: 
better than by any other means, even if they had not 
an ear true enough to enable’ them to “chord” in 
accompanying, 

I have & young son who saw no use in practicing 
chords, preferring to spend his time in playing given 
compositions. But one day, when we were showed in 
with others, and had plenty of time on our hands, we 
discoy in the crowd a violinist and a pianist, but 
no music! Tf offered to play with the violinist, with 
the result that we gave so much pleasure that every- 
one usked, “How do you know how to do it?” T told 
them that { learned how when a child, and that 
it had been years since 1 had bad anyone to play 
with. TI had to hustle, especially to find out the 
minor chords that are occasionally necessary ! 

When we arrived home my son got busy, and 
pressed me to sing ail the old songs tor him, while 
he learned to “chord !"— irs. B. R. O. 


I wonder if any of our Round Table members give to 
their pupils any instruction in extemporization. If so, 
will you not send us an account of your experiences, 
or how you go about teaching it? 


The Pedal, and First Pieces 


When and how should the use of the pedal be 
taught? When should a beginner be given h rst. 
and what would you suggest that I give ?— 


Don't be in too much of a hurry to introduce the 
pedal, as it is a disturbing factor for a beginner. It 
had better be avoided entirely by children whose legs 
are not long enough to reach it, except, perhaps, in the 
case of the “infant prodigy,” when a special attachment 
to raise the pedal may be employed. 

For larger children or adults, wait till the funda- 
mentals of notation and touch are well understood, and 
then occasionally introduce a pedal effect, marking it 
carefully on the music by the sign |__|, in which 
the first down stroke shows just where the pedal is to be 
depressed, the horizontal line how long it is to be kept 
down, and the final vertical line where it is to be re- 
leased. Exercises in depressing and releasing the pedal 
promptly should be previously given. For some time, do 
not allow the pupil to use the pedal except where you 
distinctly mark it. 


It is often a marvelous inspiration to a child to have 
a “real piece,” just like the grown-ups. So it may be 
wise, if the pupil is an apt one, to give, even as soon 
as the fifth or sixth lesson, a little piece in the treble 
clef, such as: 

Dance of the Fairies—Bucpre 

My First Walts—ENGLEMANN. 
These may be followed by 

In the Boat (IValtz)—Norris 

Melodic, Op. 68. No. 1—ScuuMann 

Little Drwm-Major March, Op. 3— 


NGEL, 


Cabinet Organ Practice. Materials 


(1) Tlive in a country town where a box-shop and 
blanket mill are the chief industries. Among my 
Pupils are several who have cabinet organs. ‘These 
pupils do not continue lessons very long, but go to 
Work as soon as they are able, But they want to 
play for their own pleasure. ‘They practice on an 
organ, but take their lessons on my piano, and, of 
course, make technical mistakes, such as playing 
too staceato, making breaks in arpeggio work, and so 
on. Is it best to be particular about these mistakes? 
It seems to me best to overlook some of these, and 
to let them go ahead as far as_ possible, learning 
Scales, chords, sight-reading, and plenty of pieces 
that can be played on an organ, Is this right? 

(2) What ex ises should be giyen to a thirteen- 
year-old girl who plays 8% grade pieces very nicely ? 
She has had y-Liebling, Book 2; Presser's 
Album of Trills, and a few octave studies, which 
seem to be too hard for her hands.—M. T. S. 


(1) It is practically impossible to make a pupil into 
an expert pianist who practices only on a cabinet organ, 
But such a pupil can yet learn to read fluently and cor- 
rectly and, above all, can cultivate a knowledge and love 
of good musie which will enrich his whole life. TI 
should not allow these pupils to play in a slip-shod Way, 
but, on the other hand, should not expect them to culti- 
vate much of a distinctively pianistic style. Emphasize, 
however, the structure of the music itself; interest the 
pupil in musical history and the master composers, ex- 
Plaining why their music is considered of supreme merit, 
Thus they may be led to a real appreciation of music, 
which is, after all, the best thing you can do for them, 

(2) I should give her Heller's Studies, Op. 46. These 
may be followed by Cramer's Selected Studies, 


Third Grade Studies 


What studies may he used after Bilbro’s Second 
Melody Leasons?—A, M, 


_For technical studies, use 

Velocity, Op. 61, Book 1. 
For interpretative studies, use Heller, Twenty-five 

Studies, Op. 47, La s, Style and Technic, Op. 129, 


Berens, New School of 


“Of what value is all this talk about dissonance, digital 
dexterity, polytonality and double stops? Composers of 
today seem to have lost track of the innermost quality 
of music, the expression of the soul.” 

—MaAx Rosen, 
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THE COMPOSING OF 
“DIE MEISTERSINGER” 

WAGNER was fifty years old, broken and 
defeated when he undertook to write “Die 
Meistersinger.” Broken and defeated, he 
wrote this lovely music in a fit of absolute 
despair. He was in debt and.homeless, his 
wife had left him, and he was even think- 
ing of becoming a tutor to an English 
family about to leave for India. In his 
extremity, he took refuge at the house of 
friends in Mariafeld, and it was the hospi- 
tality of Frau Wille that made this glorious 
music a reality. 

“He wanted to work, to be undisturbed, 
and I had even given him servants for his 
own use. Many visitors from Zurich, 
brought here by curiosity or sympathy, when 
the news spread that the famous man was 
at Mariafeld, were turned away by me; 
Wagner was not in a mood to submit to 
such interruptions. He wrote and received 
many letters; he begged me to pay no 
attention to him, to let him eat alone in his 
room, if that did not disturb my domestic 
arrangements too much.” 

And in the end the good lady received her 
reward. “One morning,” she writes, majes- 
tic chords came to me in my sitting-room 
from the salon. Opening the door softly, 
I held my breath to hear what came, as it 
were, directly from the master’s first cast. 
Nothing could have induced me‘to interrupt 
him. It was as if I felt directly the power 
of a great artist’s mastery over refractory 
material. What was it that so mightily 
agitated my fancy and spirit? First dark- 
ness—suddenly a ray of light—then, like 
a flash of lightning, joy illumines the soul. 
Silently as I had come, I went. I never 
told Wagner of the impression made upon 
me by what I had heard.” 


CHABRIER’S LIVELY PARTIES 


Some interesting facts about Chabrier 
and his “Spanish Rhapsody” are given in 
the notes on this French master and his 
work in a Boston Symphony program. We 
give somewhat abbreviated excerpts. 

Chabrier, we learn, had uncommon 
mechanical skill as a pianist and his left 
hand was marvelous. In his later years, 
however, he said, “When a man has little 
hair left, and that is white, he should 
stop playing the piano in public. 

He is described as having been exceed- 
ingly fat until disease shattered his body 
and brain. His eyes were bright, his fore- 
head unusually well developed. He de- 
lighted in snuff-colored waistcoats. Hugues 
Imbert describes him as amiable, gay, fond 
of a joke. , ‘ 

Chabrier gathered about him artists and 
amateurs, for whom he provided curious 
entertainment. There were Saint-Saéns, 
with prodigious musical memory and true 
Parisian gaiety; the actors Grenier and 
Cooper; Manet, the painter; Taffanel, the 
flute-player. There were performances of 
Schumann's symphonies; there were also 
delirious parodies, as when Saint-Saens im- 
personated Gounod's Marguerite. There 
were strange instruments, such as a queer 
organ with strange stops, which set in 
motion drums, cannon, and so on. 

Chabrier went to Spain to get the mate- 
rial for his “Spanish Rhapsody,” which is 
based on old Spanish dance forms, par 
ularly the Jota Aragonesa and the Mala- 
are Jola is said to have originated in the 
12th century and is attributed to a Moor 
named Aben Jot, who, expelled trom 
Vatencia, on account of his licentious Songs, 
took refuge in Aragon, where his songs 
were well received. aceetting % 
The Jota is frequently accompanied dy 

Saxe, of which this is 4 brief sample : 
com of ae so beautiful, they look like 
Ou ae * ; in winter from the 
two sausages hanging 1 


Da occdh 
kitchen ceiling. 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 


and Interesting 
Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


THE UNIWRITTEN SYMPHONY 


One of the most tragic pages in Berlioz’s 
“Memoirs” is that in which he had the in- 
spiration to write a symphony, but was 
compelled to let it go unwritten for purely 
financial reasons. The beginning of it, an 
Allegro in A minor, two-four time, got 
him out of bed one night and he began to 
write it, but, on second thoughts— » 

“If I begin this bit, I shall have to write 
the whole symphony,” he confides to his 
diary. “It will be a big thing, and I shall 
have to spend three or four months over 
it. That means I shall write no more arti- 
cles and earn no money, And when the 
symphony is finished I shall not be able 
to resist the temptation of having it copied 
(which will mean an expense of a thousand 
or twelve hundred francs) and then of 
having it played. I shall give a concert, 
and the receipts will barely cover half the 


cost. I shall lose what I have not got; the 
poor invalid will lack necessities (this re- 
fers to Berlioz’s wife, who was ill at the 
time) ; and I shall be able to pay neither 
my personal expenses nor my son's fees 
when he goes on board ship. . These 
thoughts made me shudder, and I threw 
down my pen, saying, ‘Bah! tomorrow 1 
shall have forgotten the symphony.’ The 
next night I heard the allegro clearly, and 
seemed to see it written down. I was filled 
with feverish agitation. I sang the theme; 
I was going to get up but the re- 
flections of the day before restrained me; 
I steeled myself against the temptation, 
and clung to the thought of forgetting it, 
At last I went to sleep; and the next day, 
on awakening, all remembrance of it had 
indeed gone forever.” 


MENDELSSOHN’'S “OVERTURE TO THE DRAMATIC FUND” 


Mendelssohn did not want to write his 
Overture to “Ruy Blas,” yet it is a master- 
piece. He wrote it in less than four days, 
yet it shows no signs of hurried workman- 
ship. He considered Victor Hugo's play 
of that name “of no value,” yet it inspired 
in him some fine melodies splendidly and 
vigorously treated. Here is the whole story 
as Mendelssohn told it in a letter to his 
mother, written March 18, 1839: . 

“You wish to know how it has gone with 
my overture to ‘Ruy Blas.’ Merrily enough. 
Between six and eight weeks ago the request 
came to me to write something for the 
performance connected with the Theatrical 
Pension Fund, a very excellent object, for 
the furtherance of which they were going 
to play ‘Ruy Blas.’ The request came to 
me to write an overture, and in addition 
they besought me to compose a Romanza, 
because they though the thing would suc- 
ceed better if my name were connected 
with it, 


“I read the play; it is really of no 


value, absolutely beneath contempt; and T 
told them I had no time to write an over- 
ture, but I did compose the Romanza. Mon- 
day (a week ago) was to be the day of 
the performance. On the, Tuesday before, 
the people came, thanking me warmly for 
the Romanza, and said they were sorry that 
I had written no overture, but they saw 
perfectly that for such a work time was 
needed, and next year they would be more 
thoughtful and would give me more time. 
They stirred me up; I took the thing 
once in hand, that same evening, and block 
out my score; Wednesday morning 
rehearsal, Thursday y 
on Friday the overture was ready for the 
copyist. Monday it was given three times 
in the concert room, then rehearsed once in 
the theatre, and in the evening was given 
in connection with the wretched play, and 
has made me as much fun as anything | 
ever did in my life.” : 

Ever afterwards, according to 
Mendelssohn called this work 
ture to the Dramatic Fund.” 
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SCHUBERT AS A STUDENT 


“Satierr was the first to recognize Schu- 
bert’s supreme gift,” says Duncan m his 
biography of this composer. “He placed 
him with Ruczizka for lessons in composi- 
tion, Before long the pupil so astonished 
his teacher that he reports to his chief— 
Salieritthat ‘the boy knows everything 
already; he has been taught by God.’ Sa- 
licri himself then took Schubert in hand. 
The accomplished Ttalian was a handsome 
man, with an expressive eye, a quick temper 
and a great reputation. 

“He soon perceived that in Magers Klage 
(March 30, 1811) and some string duar- 
tets, there was genius of an unusual order, 
‘He can do everything,’ exclaimed he of 
Schubert, ‘he is a senitis: He composes 
songs, masses, ope . quartets whatever 
you can think of, hubert used to g0 to 
his house in the Seilergrasse, carrying @ 
large roll of MSS. under his arm, for the 
master’s verdict and advice, 


“Music is a moral law. Tt gives @ He 
to the universe, wings to the mind, flig ul 
to the imagination, a charm to sadne 


gayety and life It is the 


to everything. 


“The lesson over, he would then com- 
monly steal into a neighboring wine-shi 
where he would chat for hours oyer a iet 
with his friend Doppler. These lessane a 
tended over the five years in 181317 4.9 
were thus begun in the tast year of ae 
bert’s stay at the Convict, and ae 
long after, es 

“On Sundays and holidays, the hoy 
monly took part in quartets, some of aRee 
were of his own compos reeaee nines 
scar’ ely dry from his desk’ says Rice 
It is a pleasant picture of home life ma aS 
father Franz seated at his *cello—e: 
enough but none too accurat 
brother Ferdinand as leader, 
taking the second violin, while 
his spectacles) cleverly 
keeping a sharp eye 
slips, if recurri: 
out with, ‘Her 
take somewhere 


arnest 
ith 
Tenaz 


and 


anzl (in 
handles his vic 
on his father, Whose 
8, would he gently Pointed 
ater, there thea mi 

ater, must be a mis. 


va, 


essence of order and leads to ¢ 
good, Just, and heautiful—of y. 
the invisible but nevertheless 
sionate, and external 


i Zz 
form," p 
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WHEN TOLSTO!I SAW “SIEGF RIED” 

Torsror and Wagner had nothing in 
common, and the great Russian was merci- 
less in his criticisms of the equally great 
German. Here is an account of a perform- 
ance of “Siegfried” taken from Tolstoi’s 
“What is Art?” 

“When I arrived, an actor in tight-fit- 
ting breeches was seated before an object 
that was meant to represent an anvil. He 
wore a wig and a false beard; his white 
and manicured hands had nothing of the 
workman about them; and. his easy ait, 
prominent belly, and flabby muscles readily 
betrayed the actor. With an absurd ham- 
mer he struck—as no one else would strike 
—a_fantastic-looking sword-blade. One 
guessed he was a dwarf, because when he 
walked he bent his legs at the knees. He 
cried out a great deal, and opened his 
mouth m a queer fashion. The orchestra 
also emitted peculiar noises like several 
etc Thyra 
with a horn in his. bet aed appeat 
nessa tipeast a ee ae leading a man 
fours. He let jose tl A ee 
ins te ee aa " bear on the dwarf, 
knees this time. The g rane é fo bendy 
face represente 1 the = with the buy 

< sented the hero, Siegfried. THa 
cried out for a long time, and awart 
replied in the same wa Son the ae 

ay. Then a traveller 


i 2 olan, He had a wig, 
too; and, settling himself ‘with his spear, in 


a Silly attitude, he tol i 
Silly , d Mime all about 
things he already knew, but at which the 


audience was jen 
i as ignorant. The ieg fried 
seized some bits that y cn Sieg frie 


‘ Vere supposed to rep- 

Sm Pieces of a Sword, and ae i. ‘Heaho 

rales hoho. Hoheo, haho, haho hoho!” 
nd that was the end of the first act uM 
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Keeping Your Piano in the Best Possible Condition 


By STEPHEN CZUKOR 


The Author of this Article has been Connected with a Leading Pianoforte Manufacturer for Many Years 


SHALL TRY in the next few minutes to tell you 

just exactly how to take care of your piano. 
As we all know, climatic conditions play havoc with 
any sort of musical instruments, especially so with a 
piano. The average piano owner is always in doubt as 
to just exactly what to do during the different seasons 
of the year; whether to keep the piano open, keep the 
Piano closed, what to polish it with, etc. The majority 
of piano owners pay no attention to their piano for 
several reasons, some through ignorance and others 

through carelessness. es 
When you purchase a car, you buy it with the full 
knowledge that service and up-keep is absolutely essen- 
tial. When you buy your piano and after you have had 
your free tuning and polishing, unless you are a musi- 
cian using the piano constantly, you neglect atten- 
tion to your piano. This is one of the reasons many 
people are dissatisfied with their piano. During the 
Spring when we have cold and wet weather, you open 
your witidows without any regard to the consequences 
upon your instrument. During the summer, the windows 
are naturally open. Should a squall or rainstorm happen 
along, you close your windows and as soon as it is over 
you open them, and all the moisture and dampness 
that is caused by the rising vapor swell the keys, rust 
the strings and do untold damage. But, of pre 
many people go away during the summer and say an 
our piano needs no attention, because we do not use It. 


Send for a Good Tuner 


J’ THE FALL you are busy arranging oa Hobie ie 

quite likely wait until the heat 1s ae an eae 
you send for a tuner. If he is 2 good, reliab aa oe 
ough man and understands repairing, he wil hye 
Just what is wrong with the piano. df he ah Rags 
a tuner, he will simply tune the piano, collec cadets 
and you will be no wiser as to the ne at 
Plano. In many cases a good reliable Le oe 
about the condition of your jnstrument ante he ie 
he gets is, “Oh, it is good enough, I only have 


children study on it.” i 

hig Seer year after year when the paper es 
learned to play really well, they'll start to, a he 
About the piano, You again gall syaut eet fare from 
Will probably tell you it will cost you pao ask for 
$40 to $80 to repair the piano, whereupon Lge i 
smelling-salts, For this is what you 0% iad it 
ave taken the best of care of ts pees should be 
tuned) regularly and I don’t sce MN 


mee ea uu call another tuner. 
So much trouble with it.” Ther ok can know nothing 


us man ji iately realizes tha Pao 
about a eee “Oh, I can is ae meee 
about $15 or $20.” ‘Ae a rule this is the a ve pees 
the job and shed he is through with it, ee But your 
better and at times worse than when oe tr this until 
Mental condition does not permit you been done. 
two or three weeks after the work has b Ae ee 
To avoid this sort of thing call uP bee eteenetll 
cern who specialize in this sort of wo urchased your 
let the concern from whom you have P 
piano do the work, for they have me 


sre interest in the 
anybody else. 
TESS they manufacture OT sell than any 


iano 
ing for Your Pia 
a home and you take 


sins, pick up your rugs, 
ains, 


Spring Clea: 
You have a spring cleaning in your 
down your draperies, your curt -ything possible to 
dust the furniture. ‘ fact you do ale absolutely no 
make your home clean, but you oe nite as some 
thought to the piano, This piece of te than anything 
People term jt requires more attention point of being 
else in the house; not only from 4 view 


Ou 
f view. You 
‘lea i > = ent omt oF n 4 
clean, but also from the investme iat or curtain for 


may buy a new rug for $100, a ne i for 
qe ug for 2 : ‘ood piano 
$15 or $20, but ee cannot buy @ real 8! 

many times that sum. 


Cleaning the Piano 


i aaning, call in your 
A FTER you have your spring art of your piano 
piano man and have bim ¢ .r months come along 
thoroughly so that when the ae 
Re . . aS 
and bring with them the moths, oe 
5 sficate 
opportunity of eating the delic® 
instruments, 
There are many opinions 36 
do in order to keep the ivory *¢ 


to just exactly what to 
ys from turning yellow. 


We all know that ivory turas yellow with age, but there 
is a way of retarding it by giving them careful and 
constant attention. The fallboard of the piano, or the 
front piece which covers the keys, should be kept open 
at all times, except when sweeping or dusting, at night 
and during rainy weather. A great amount of uric acid 
exudes through the finger tips and when this is permitted 
to stay on the keys it gradually turns them yellow. The 
best way to wash ivory keys is to use alcohol, wood 
alcohol preferably. Take a small piece of rag on the 
tip of your index finger and just moisten it the least 
bit, taking great care not to touch any of the black keys 
or any of the varnished surface of the piano. 
Another way to help keep the ivories white is to pur- 
chase a piece of good quality felt, the length of the 
keyboard. This is best when it is white, as the dye 
of any other color may be injurious unless it is of 
exceptionally fine quality. 

Some apartments are very damp and while you may 
not feel it physically, the piano being very delicate, 
shows it by having a bluish hue over the varnish work 


.constantly. Dampness in the apartment will also take 


immediate effect upon the steel strings and cause a 
great deal of corrosion, A good way to prevent the 
strings from rusting is to place about one half pound 
of unslacked lime in the bottom of the piano, when it 
1s a grand piano you may place one quarter of a pound 
in the back of the plate and one quarter of a pound 
on the plate on the righthand side of the piano. 

Never put anything on the sounding board, as this 
will cause a buzz or jingling sound, or possibly muffle 
the tone. 

Polishing the Piano 

HERE are many chemical preparations on the mar- 

ket for the purpose of polishing furniture and also 
recommended for pianos. These polishes, while they 
really put a gloss on the instrument, in the end do untold 
damage to the delicate varnish work. To recommend 
anyone of these would be a rather difficult thing, but 
a simple and inexpensive polish that anyone can use, 
is 7% lemon oil and % turpentine. This is for high 
polished surfaces. For dull finish or semi-gloss finish 
% crude oil and % turpentine, The process is as 
follows: 

Take a small piece of cheese-cloth and apply this oil 
sparingly. Take about one yard of cheese-cloth and 
wipe the oil off until jt is thoroughly dry. When- 
ever purchasing cheese-cloth try and get the very best. 
This should not cost any more than 12 cents or 15 cents 
a yard. Always rinse out the cheese-cloth in lukewarm 
suds in order to remove the starch therefrom. When 
through polishing the piano, the cheese-cloth may be 
washed and used several times. Never leave oil soaked 
rags in the closets as the lack of oxygen may cause 
spontaneous combustion, Many fires start from unknown 
origin that can be traced to these kitchen closets where 
you have old oil scaked rags laying around from time 
to time. 


Preserve This Article 


Here is an article by a real piano 
maker. It is one of the very best 
of its kind we have ever read. It 
should be preserved by ETUDE 
readers for future reference. A 
cheap piano is always an expen- 
siveinvestment. A fine piano may 
become likewise if you do not 
take care of it. The article is 
reprinted from THE MUSICAL 
ADVANCE, by permission of that 
publication, 


Just to give you an idea of how some people neglect 
their pianos through sheer ignorance; not ignorance 
through lack of education, but through ignorance of 
not knowing just exactly what to do. 


Not Tuned in Eighteen Years 

HILE TRAVELLING through the south some 

years ago, I had occasion to visit a well-known 
family. After dinner they requested that I play the 
piano. When I sat down to play I found that the pitch 
was over a tone flat. Not only that, the keys went all the 
way down on the frame and were striking the wood- 
work, I asked the hostess when she had this piano tuned 
last, as I saw it was in pretty bad condition. This is the 
answer I received. “Well, that certainly is very sur- 
prising. I have had that piano eighteen years and it has 
never been tuned and I don’t see why it should be giving 
trouble now.” 

Now can you imagine, my dear listeners, what would 
happen to your automobile or any other mechanism if 
you had given it no attention for eighteen years? Then 
the hostess remarked, “Well, it is really surprising that you 
should find any fault with it. Why, everybody that comes 
here just simply raves about the beautiful tone of the 
piano.” This of course, is the big fault of our so- 
called friends. They naturally will not come to you 
and knock your piano for fear of incurring your ill 
will. It is only in rare occurrences where a person will 
take the responsible task of telling you that your piano 
is in a poor condition, and the only person who will 
really tell you this without hurting your feelings is the 
piano man. Teachers as a rule know something about 
a piano. They all know tone quality, but only a few 
of them really know piano construction. 

Whenever there is something wrong with the piano, 
the teacher immediately suggests a tuning. This gives 
an opportunity for the piano tuner or repair man to 
tell you the exact condition your piano is in. Take 
advantage of his advice and keep your piano in good 
condition so that you may have plenty of pleasure and 
good music for many years. 


Helpful Piano Rules 
INC’ LET US go over in detail of the most im- 
portant features of “How to ‘take care of your 
piano” properly. 

1, Keep your piano open at all times except when 
sweeping or dusting and at night or during rainy wea- 
ther, 

2. Wash the keys with alcohol, taking care not to 
touch any of the black keys or varnished surface of 
the piano. Also keep a strip of felt on the keys. 

3. To avoid corrosion of the metal parts place % Ib, 
of unslaked lime on the bottom of the piano, when it 
is a grand piano place 14 Ib. of unslaked lime orf the 
plate. 

4. Do not use any of the so-called furniture polishes, 
but instead take 7 lemon oil and '§ turpentine, for 
high polished pianos and % crude oil and % turpentine 
for dull finished pianos. Take a dry piece of cheese- 
cloth that has been previously rinsed in lukewarm suds 
and dry thoroughly. : 

5. Have your piano tuned at least twice a year. 

6. Have your piano cleaned every year during your 
spring cleaning. 

7. Make sure that the piano tuner or repair man is 
really an expert in his line. If in doubt phone your 
order to the company of whom you have purchased 
your piano as they are really best qualified to give your 
instrument the proper attention. 

If you keep these points in mind, the average good 
make piano should last from twenty-five to thirty-five 
years, 


Forward—March 


By Sylvia Weinstein 


Srupents having difficulty in playing marches at the 
proper tempo may simplify this problem as follows : 

Set the metronome at the speed the composition is 
being played; then leave the piano and march around 
the room, singing to the beat of the metronome, If this 
test indicates that the tempo has been incorrect, regulate 
the metronome to a comfortable march time, and practice 
the piece with it, at the newly acquired tempo, 
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A MERRY LILT 


To be played rather briskly and in good humor. Grade. 3. 
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From Sixth Sonata for Violoncello in D Major 
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In the orchestral manner. To be played brilliantly and with firm accentuation. 
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Fascinating Tasks for Tiny Tots 


By Rena I. Carver 


Cumpren like these ways of learning 
hote and rest values and thus never find 
time notation confusing. : 

Buy two large sheets of cardboard in 
each of these colors—red, blue, green, yel- 
low, pink and purple; also three large sheets 
of black cardboard and one of white. 

Lay aside the black and white sheets 
ard cut the others into circles eight inches 
in diameter, Draw a line through each 
of the blue circles dividing it into two 
equal parts, Divide the green circles by 
lines into four equal parts; the yellow 
Circles into eight; the pink circles into 
prteen; and the purple circles into thirty- 
WO equal parts. 

Draw the outlines of whole and na 
Hotes on the white shect and cut out. On 
One of the black sheets draw and cut out 
Quarter, eighth, sixteenth and thirty-sec~ 
Snd notes, From the other black sheet 
cut all the rests. These cardboard notes 
and rests may be secured from some SuP- 
Ply houses, : rith 

See that the children are provided wi") 
Paste and scissors, Taking a ted CHC 
tell them that this whole circle may eae 
Sent (or stand for) a whole note oF . 
Whole rest in music, Let each choose a 
Whole note and paste it in the center ae 
red circle. Do the same with a whale : a 
hen explain that the blue circle 12 
dividing it into two equal parts, ¢ 


ave each 
ea being called one-half. ee in 
d select two half-notes, ets cut the 


Ch part in correct position, 
Tele at the indicated line- 
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» please, 
fi 
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ishwasher at th 


« The Only Drawback 
OMEN as sacs thank aaG ane 
of one thing kept ™5 
agbera,” said the proud father | 
“ and know,” said the 
Neard her sing.” 


r Equipped tege?” 
Ts your 5 . to colleBe” cec- 
oq Yur Son going away pought * 

© hasn’t said, but he’s —_ 


ond, 
Ahan ukulele.” 


Oo 
Sut; Should Be a Leader = man oe 
ead—Sousa sues CHe7! center 
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Se, 


1 Treats the 
pao 
ie M. Lyon 


Se 4 
i it may do the same for of parent, re 
Ceivag ring to my custom C@ gyry rule, 


At each lesson explain a new note and 

rest value, Let them keep the work which 
they finish each lesson. ' 
Prepare the Great Staff with enlarged 
spaces on white cardboard and divide it 
into long measures of equal length. Cut 
at each bar line and place the Base and 
Treble Clefs on each measure card. Place 
the time signatures, as 4-4, 3-4, on sepa- 
le time let each child select a 
whole note and paste it on Small C and 
One-line C of the Great Staff. Continue 
his work until each child has a measure 
of every note and rest value in every 
time signature, including the dotted notes 
and rests. (It is understood that the 
children are being trained to distinguish 
by ear the different kinds of time and 
i beers witlf this call at random 
for different note and rest values, which 
they may pick up from the loose pile. 
With these separate notes, rests and time 
signatures they love to construct meas- 
ures on Great Staff cards. ‘ a 

By this time they are usually familiar 

with their notes ae a charming variation 
instituted. 

1 oe child think of a little melody 

that he has learned to play and permit 

it construct it with these movable 

eee °° They may have wide-spaced music 
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Hee on which to paste some of these 
Pe lodies This work trains their powers 
me’ Se 


£ observation and attention, besides being 
ot obs a ng 
an aid to memorizing. 
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Muchly Musical 

“A pretty girl is like a melody.” 
ii “yes, I saw one the other night 
ae ‘d pretty sharp, and she knocked 
ot T sent her a note,” 

flat, Aavhat did she write?” 

she told me not to play 
lifornia Pelican. 


Tim— 
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No Good 

‘Madame, the children won't go to 
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fn Pag 

sleep + to come here and I will sing 
“Tell them 
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Optims Eee ule find it.” ; 

Wi «Sorry to disagree with you, 
pout the Clasher family? They 
‘ rapping.” 
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Five Foot Colonial 


Daintiest of all our Grands. Smaller Grands are built, 
but at a sacrifice of tone, touch and line incompatible 
with Ivers &§ Pond standards. Large Grands require 
money and space your needs may not call for. Send for 
our catalog describing this and other Grands, Uprights 
and Players. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are used in over 500 Educational Institutions and 75,000 
homes. Built today, as from the first, in but one quality— 
the best—with continuity of proprietorship and of artistic 
ideals, they represent the farthest advance in fine piano 
building. For catalogue and valuable information to 
intending buyers, write us today. 


How to Buy 


Where no dealer sells IVERS & POND pianos we quote 
lowest prices and ship from the factory tho’ your home be in 
the most remote village in the United States. Attractive, 
easy payment plans. Liberal allowance for old pianos in 
exchange. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 


141 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HERE is much to be said in favor 

of summer work at a conservatory 

bearing a high musical reputation. 
Its credentials are honored over the States; 
its certificate is proof that the singer has 
studied, not only his or her individual sub- 
ject, but also harmony, theory and piano. 
One lives for the time in a musical atmos- 
phere; credit is for home study; and if 
one passes a good test it increases self- 
confidence. There are opportunities to hear 
good artists almost free of charge. 

Then, too, conservatorial training is 
cheaper than gipsy-study with first one 
teacher and then another; the reputation 
of one’s teachers is learned from con- 
stantly revised catalogs. - 

If a conservatorial course is elected, 
there is one feature, often overlooked, 
that proves of incalculable value to the 
singer who does choir work, and that is 
directing. 

Those who have studied harmony and 
theory are equipped to study directing. It 
steadies rhythm; it gives practical experi- 
ence in ensemble; it makes sight reading 
easier; it places the singer in a position 
to add ten or fifteen dollars a month to 
the income. Churches and Sunday schools 
are always looking for leaders. It is a 
field of certain remuneration and added 
prestige. 

A French Maxim 


An old French lady used to say, “Self- 
taught is poor taught.” Self-taught is 
better than total ignorance. 

Ambitious singers do not need to be 
told that they can not approach real art- 
ists for musical instruction without a back- 
ground; and the background must be col- 
ored with pigments of knowledge. Artist 
teachers ask pertinent and occasionally im- 
pertinent questions and soon find out the 
exact extent of the pupil’s studies. 

Singers and teachers sometimes remark, 
“Why should I rack my brains studying 
harmony? Singers do not need it.” 

There is more to singing than keeping 
on the key. Teachers who know their 
business require diversified knowledge. 
Students have a right to expect that the 
teacher will be able to correct their French 
and Italian diction, give them interpretive 
colorings, explanations of famous songs, 
hints on how to study and what to study. 
Pupils who expect to become teachers 
should never venture into the ranks of 
professionals until they have grasped the 
cultural ideas they expect in their own 
artist teachers. When the embryo teach- 
ers realize how quickly students catch up 
with the teacher, they have to dig in and 
get the requisite knowledge to keep ahead 
of their pupils! J 

It is easier to build the foundation when 
the house is begun; the most impalpable 
sort of a career is one where the founda- 
tions are poked in from underneath after 
the career is in full swing. 


Harmony Without Teacher 


It is possible (but difficult) to study 
harmony and theory without an instructor 
—but it can be done. The main difficulty 
is the lack of dictation. Singers go gaily 
vf to summer school, expecting to put in 
six weeks hard work, only to find upon 
arrival, that they are ignorant of the 
elementary knowledge to enter classes, and 
their advancement is delayed. ek wise 

il is not carght way again. 
He ae wainte 5 teach one’s self a 
hut ‘+ takes wort. The pupil whio be 
grit and persistence to study Serene sub- 
without teachers will retain know- 

Tt has been bought 
nd what we buy, with 
lienable possession, 

If a French teacher is unaygilett) the 
following method will give ada oe 
vided the pupil has a pote, Aa gee 
with French as it is “spoke ; y eh 

Arnold's “French Diction for pies 
and Speakers,” gives phonetic rudiments, 
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ledge thus acquire 
with soul struggle; al 
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Can the Voice be Self-Taught? 


Never attempt actual reading until every 
rule for pronunciation has been mastered. 
When this book is completed, follow it 
with a phrase book giving conversations 
and vocabulary and picturesque pronunci- 
ations. Along with this take a_ good 
French grammar course as taught in the 
local high school and study rules and reg- 
ulations. This self-taught course takes 
two years concentration; but, if a the 
meantime the earnest pupil has listened 
to the very excellent French sung by native 
American artists on phonograph records, 
and has applied himself diligently to ac- 
quiring the easy, tripping roll of the 

“-” and the proper understanding 


French “r : t 
of the rules, the resultant power 1s full o 
thrills. One may translate with a diction- 


ary; but one cannot speak without the 
rolling of the “r.” 

No writer wishes to disparage the value 
of phonograph records; but it is well to 
warn aspirants that it is possible to Ital- 
ianize one’s French by listening to a 
French air by an Italian artist. Phono- 
graph records are meant to be illustrative, 
not instructive. 

Piano knowledge acquired by persistent 
work becomes a liberating power to the 
voice student. It is necessary to have a 
knowledge of harmonies; and, if one can 
read at sight the close harmonizations in 
modern church music, one has gained a 
living fire in one’s work, a soul alight 
with understanding, fingers alert with 
skill, and a voice attuned to life. 


The Vocal Battle 


HE ramifications of musical knowl- 
edge extend into all branches of the 
musical arts, A painting without 

a background is incomplete, mponderable, 
without substance or setting. The singer 
without a background of diversified cea 
ing is only half a singer; a butterfly o 
song, 

The public library is an excellent place 
in which to obtain a background of diverst- 
fied reading. There are shelves of musical 
books, biographies of operatic stars, books 
on orchestration and symphonies, books of 
folk-songs and pagentry, books upon 
chorus work and hooks by famous teachers 
explaining their methods. 


Library Scores 


Many libraries, under the persuasive in- 
fluence of some opera study club or music 
club, have installed sets of operatic scores 
obtainable on membership cards. One may 
keep these books a month or two. The 
pleasure of working them out is keen. The 
music lover may work out the score © 
“Carmen,” “Madame Butterfly,” “La Gia- 
conda” or “La Tosca,” realizing that the 
expense is nothing! Concentrated work 
like this stimulates the brain, gives singers 
an” intelligent comprehension of opera, 
makes them knowledgeable to the highest 
degree of understanding of the strength 
or weakness of a particular score. Enjoy- 
ment upon performance is doubly en- 
hanced; the opera is drawn out like a pat- 
tern; one has guide-posts of familiarity to 
mark the way; not an emotion is lost. 

Who has not studied the life of a com- 
poser or pianist, placing him on a mental 
music shelf, only to come across him in 
some historical novel and thereupon feel 
entranced to discover the connection be- 
tween a stirring historical event and a tre- 
mendous musical epic! 

When one reads in the life of an ora- 
torio composer that he worked with the 
fluid conditions of boy choirs, and per- 
force wrote his scores for youthful voices, 
new features in the peculiarities of ora- 
torio music are seen, f 

There are elementary descriptive hooks 
on symphonies, and more than one publi- 
cation gives details of symphonic construc: 
ticn comprehensible to the Jay mind. If 


the actual symphony orchestra is beyond 
reach, one may buy symphonic records for 
the phonograph and sit absorbed while the 
symphony unfolds itself to an enlightened 
brain. 

Music is largely mental. That which we 
put into our brains in the way of knowl- 
edge is translated into actual technic, but 
we never obtain musical prestige from 
what we know—we derive it from the 
manner in which we use our knowledge. 


The Prima Donna’s Origin 


When we read the life of a prima donna, 
sparkling with triumphs, do we reach back 
to her humblest beginnings and read how 
she starved in Germany, wore frayed 
clothes, went hungry, sang in beer gardens 
to obtain her education? Do we see how 
she swapped English with a German girl 
for fundamentals of German history, folk- 
lore and language; how she played accom- 
paniments for a French singer in order to 
be taught French without cost? These are 
the inspirations of careers—not the printed 
records of triumphal concert t 
eratic high lights. 

Recently the musical journals carried 
the story of a well-known soprano’s sister 
who stepped back from a career, devoting 
herself to lucrative vaudeville engagements 
in order to let the younger sister achieve 
grand opera. On a Sunday afternoon this 
vaudeville mezzo-soprano, now an artist 
after years of hard-won tuition, appeared 
in concert with her famous sister, reaping 
her delayed triumph. Does not that make 
one’s heart lift with emotion at the realiza- 
tion that the elder sister's sacrifice had not 
been in vain? 

Have you watched an opera company 
perform some well-known opera, singin 
fluently ina language not their own? Then 
have you seen them the next day, going 
through a new opera, repeating, to the 
point of desperate weariness, phrases th ° 
will hot go right, their bodies limp ea 
fatigue, their voices climbing up ie 
regions where it hurts one to think? ‘Ty a 
life is not easy, eee 
; Mave you heard a coloratura dazzling 
an audience with ecstatic, bird-like trilling ? 
Have you heard her the next morning te 
ginning vocal gymnastics? You Mmarvelled, 


Ours or op- 
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“Why, it is almost as hard for her to get 
up there to-day as it is for me!” She does 
that every day—you may bank on it, her 
work is harder. Each day she fights a 
new battle; each day she fights to sustain 
her pinnacle of art. The vocal battle is 
not something to be taken up and laid 
down at the whim of the will; it is a 
strenuous, day to day grind, a never 
relaxing watch upon one’s habits, diet, 
thought and will. 


The Singer Must Have a 
Definite Aim 


RTISTS have definite aims; one is 
A seldom an artist without ‘knowing 
it. Artists mature with a consum- 

ing ambition which they gratify because it 
is their nature to achieve first place; but 
average singers derive from music a qual- 
ity of satisfaction that is more than food 
or drink, it is a completing spiritual experi- 
ence. Realizing that they may never be- 
come artists in the Professional sense of 
the word, they work with music not for 
money compensation—of which they re- 
ceive littl—pbut because they have a talent, 
and the urge to sing is within their hearts. 
Singing is as Spontaneous as prayer; 
and songs are mostly Prayers. Those who 
have savored grief know that without 
ue desire to sing there can be no song. 
for our Creator or fait if over ithe 
ellow Ss 

out of the heart, the oj Ter als Ey 
. gift of song departs. 
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forward, acquires carrying power, grows 
in volume and strength, then the pupil is 
Progressing in a satisfactory manner. How- 
ever, if the larynx shows strain, if one be- 
comes hoarse after lessons, if the tone Is 
quavery and far back in the throat, the 
pupil is singing erroncously and needs 
correcting. And the teacher needs more 
knowledge ! 

“Madame” bore her title by selection. 
Her musical and physical antecedents were 
clothed in impenetrable mystery: 

“Zing ze phrase again,” she directed her 
pupil. “Now—draw ze tone up from ze 
feet. Young man, you are to make your- 
self a mental idiot—nobody needs brains 
to sing—ze voice comes from ze feet nawt 
from ze face.” 

Her die-away words were acc n 
by a twisting and contortioning of @ Lue 
body; her eyes opened and closed mystical- 
hy _Her pupil, an Italian boy ot great 
telligence, looked vastly perplexed. 

But what sort of acoustics is it yo 

adame?” he asked with innocence. 4 
cannot sing without my brains!” he adde 
indignantly, “If I do not think what 
am doing I cannot put the tone out. 
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“T yse ze best methods,” Madame drew 
herself up with offended dignity; her 
words cracked like a whip. “Ze best!” 
Languor was gone from her demeanor. 
“Ze sound-box is your spine,” she enun- 
ciated carefully, “resonate your voice there, 
not in the face—only dumb teachers say 
the voice is resonated there. That is non- 
sense—be an idiot, I say—relax—you do 
not need brains to sing.” 


Spinal Singing 

The boy relaxed and lost all control of 
his vocal organ. His lesson was a failure. 

Madame’s method produced a_ hollow, 
empty, chesty tone, with no insides. After 
a few years it shattered into particles like 
bits of glass. Madame was a better actress 
than teacher. Her pupils stood with closed 
eyes, drowsily stumbling behind the ac- 
companiment—panting for breath, protest- 
ing that they could not sing unless “re- 
Jaxed.” They relaxed, incidentally, all hold 
upon musical careers. 7 4 

The other teachers said of Madame’ 
that she might know, indeed, where voices 
came from but she didn’t tell her pupils 
where voices should go. 


Musicianship 

present it to your accom- 
The accompanist must be 
alert to catch shadings off the key, to snap 
time into rhythm, to criticize your diction 
and pronunciation of foreign languages, 
to nod to you when to come in on the beat. 

Bad spots appear jn every voice, certain 
yowels that are flat, some that are sharp. 
Watch these points. ; 

When you are singing against the ac- 

mpaniment, allow yourself no liberties, 
co! os are only an excuse for mental slug- 
but there are certain points in 
d dramatic work where the or- 
5 silent and the singer may 
Learn, above all, what you 


Then you may 
panist-coach. 
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ur teacher to edit oratorio scores 
and to mark traditional changes 
served by the artists. If a 
a measure, say four whole 
half, actually trill the note, 
the trill goes up or down; 
rely shake the voice. Be sure 
trill upon the proper beat. 
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dainty and small 
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Just whatis needed for homes, apartments 


or bungalows, where space is 


NLY3feet i 

8inchestall , 
is this remarka- 
ble Wurlitzer 
Studio Piano. 
Diminutive 
enough to go al- 
most anywhere “ 
—even in the ° 
smallest room. 
Light enough ™ 
to be carried . 
by two people. Yet, it is 
wonderfully well built 
and exquisitely designed. 


Perfect in Tone 
This tiny instrument pos- 
sesses all the bell-like 
clarity of tone for which 
Wurlitzer has always been 
famous. It has, too, the 
deep, rich volume here- 
tofore associated only 
with much larger pianos. 
There is the full 88 note 


a problem 


scale, of course. 


So at last, the 
’ problem of pi- 
ano space in 
bungalows, sum- 
mer cottages, 
conservatories, 
nurseries,school 
rooms, and doz- 
ens of other 
places, has be- 


come a thing of the past. 


Cost is Low 


The matter of price too, 
is now solved for many. 
The Wurlitzer Studio Piano 
costs only $295 and up. With 
player action its price is 
$445 and up. Prices are 
F.O.B. factory. 


See these remarkable little 
pianos at any Wurlitzer 
store. You'll beastounded at 
their mechanical perfection. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. CO., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Principal Wurlitzer Stores 


YORK, 720 W. dand St. 
CLEVELAND, 7077 Euclid Ave. + CHICA 
ST.LOUIS, 2006 Olive St. + SAN FRAN! 


Dhestuut St. 


* PHILADELPE 
GO, 3: 
SC 


250 


+ BUFFALO, 674 Main St. 


ash Ave. + CINCINNATI, 2278. Fourth St. 
on Si. + LOS ANGELES, 87¢ 8, Broadway 


Sold by Wurlitzer dealers everywhere 


WurRULiIZER 


REO'U.G.RAT.OFF, 


Studio Piano 
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WILLIAMS 


of New York City 
author of “Child's First Music Book" (Schirmer); ‘First Year at the Piano” (Presser); “John M. 


d's Fir . ; f ! ‘ttle 
Williams’ Very First Piano Book’’ (Boston Music Co.); ‘Nothing Easier, or Adventures of Ten Littl 
Fingers in Mother Goose Land” (Schirmer); “Tunce for Tiny Tots (Piecacn). 


Will conduct NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE in the cilies given here 
SALT LAKE CITY, DENVER, COLO. DALLAS and FORT 
UTAH (February) WORTH, TEXAS 
(January, 1926) (March and April) 
FREE.—Send name and address for keyboard chart—for correlating tho keys of the pianoforte with the notes on the grand 


stalf—sent absolutely free on request. 
Places whore classes will be held in different cities and booklet describing the course in detail sent upon request. 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS, P. O. Box 216, Trinity Station, New York City 


NEW YORK SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and ARTS 


824 West End Avenue Cor. 100th Street 


Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


Many new and wonderful features planned for the coming season by this institution 


Same celebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoev- 
ing, Frederick Riesberg and other celebrated masters. 


Individual Instruction. Entrance at any time. 


SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS OPEN FOR COMPETITION 


Dormitories in School Building. A real home for music students. 


1, 
ificates. Public Concert every Thursday night Vocal, 
Dramatic Art, Drawing and Painting, Interior Dec- 


Meng Pisa Closses and Lectures, Dioloned endl Teaches’ Gut 
Piano, Violin and all Instruments. Public School Music Dept. 
oration, Dancing and Languages. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


VIRGIL PORTABLE 
KEYBOARD 


For Pianists and Piano Students 
Invaluable to Traveling Pianists 
and Indispensable to Pianists and 
Students Living in Apartments, 
Hotels or Small Rooms. 

Excellent for Perfecting All Phases 


f Technic and for Strengthening 
the Fingers. Weight. of touch can 
be varied from 2 to 12 ounces. 


Catalog on Request 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL Co. 
120 West 72nd St. NEW YORK 


TWO NEW COURSES 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Avenue New York, N. Y. 


CRITICAL AND PEDAGOGIC COURSE 
for Teachers and Advanced Pianists under CARL FRIEDBERG 
NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Methods of interrelating all theoretic subjects and correlating them 
with the study of piano, violin, voice, etc, 


TUITION FEES VERY MODERATE. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST, ADDRESS DEPT. U 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER 


(Unvented by the late A. K. Virgil) 
Manufactured and sold only by The A. K. Virgil Clavier Co. 
Full length keyboard. All latest improvements. 


FOUR OCTAVE PORTABLE CLAVIER for use in travelling 
VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Courses for earnest students of all grades 


For catalogue, ete., address The A, ixgil, Clavier Co., 
or Mrs. A. K. Virgil, 510 West Bnd Ave tow York. 
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Business Hints for Singers 


TEMPERAMENT, in the average singer, is 
nothing but temper. 

It is a jealous apprehension that some 
singer will be honored above one’s self; 
it shows in a lifted eyebrow, muted criti- 
cism, withheld praise. 

Do not shrug and say, “That does not 
apply to me!” It applies to all singers and 
musicians. Each musician thinks, upon 
hearing a favorite number performed, that 
they could do it twice as well; forgetting 
how hard the performer has worked to 
acquire his knowledge of the pi Self- 
control is good manners publicly exer- 
cised. 

The singer who is afraid of losing pres- 
tige is not exhibiting “temperament”; he 
or she is giving tangible proof of a jealous 
nature. One never loses prestige by work- 
ing with singers who know less than one’s 
self; one loses prestige by doing poor pub- 
lic work. 


Artist; Amateur? 


Unless one is an artist, one is perforce 
an amateur; but there are artistic ama- 
teurs. Some work for a perfection at- 
tainable only to artists with broad knowl- 
edge, thus becoming discouraged. Perfect 
the works that lie within your range; work 
at higher things because it is beneficial to 
aspire; but do not perform difficult things 
without proper coaching or there will be 
betrayal marks in your work. 

Amateurs may do musicianly work; 
they may have pure vocal tone, authori- 
tative execution; they may avoid singing 
rests (to sing a rest is the unmistakable 
mark of an amateur) they may have a 
diction so clean that there is no doubt 
of the song’s text. 

When the average singer comes in con- 
tact with a jealous rival, it is well to Te- 
member that the rival does not hurt the 
one attacked, only himself. 

The most effective defense in choir work 
is silence. No matter what the insult, 
no matter what the hurt, be silent. Silence 
can be thunderous. Silence creates 
a mental clamor. It quells disturbers and 
squelches the belligerent member into 
muted grumblings. It gives the silent one 
the upper hand. The attacker hunts new 
victims. 

This seems difficult when one’s soul is 
torn with unwarranted hurt, when one is 
boiling inwardly, seething with words one 
dares not speak; but words will become 


a boomerang, and silence stops everything 
instantly, 


The Stranger in Your Midst 


Is there a musical stranger in your 
town? 

It is a wicked thing to Push aside 
through unfriendly jealousy, a talented 
stranger, The average singer is Probably 
a hard-working, hopeful musician, con- 
stantly improving technic, repertoire and 
interpretation. Why force her to Wait a 
year to win what local singers could grant 
in the beginning after the first exhibition 
of the stranger’s skill? Why not be the 
first to welcome her, to give her opportuni- 
ties? The established ones cannot possibly 
be hurt by admitting a stranger, The new 
musician has come to your town to build 
along with you; she must grow into com- 
munity life. Why not assist her in becom- 
ing assimilated before she tastes the bitter 
bread of loneliness and selfishness ? 

The new-comer is Prepared to give you 
her best; if her gifts are rejected she loses 
i t in her work. Open your musical 
treat her as you would Wish to 
treated in a strange town. 


be 
Afford Oppor- 


% 
“Let the American learn to sing his own 


language, and eventually English will be 
as popular in singing as are the foreign 


tunities to display, to market her wares. 
Talents that are not used soon become 
rusty. It is not fair to push a gifted 
stranger into obscurity. 

Singers without audiences soon cease to 
sing. They cannot market their songs 
without a music club—and the city with- 
out a music club is musically dead. 

It is so easy to have a club; federations 
are eager to help; libraries are ready to 
co-operate; singers are always anxious to 
sing! Let us grant that the average small 
town is not only unacquainted with, but 
even actively antagonistic to classic music. 
How shall we overcome 
prejudice? 

Canvass the town for names and 
addresses of people who like to sing and 
play; put down on your list violinists, 
cellists, saxophonists, every musically in- 
clined person. Canvass a subsidiary list 
of those who only love music, for yout 
need patrons, inactive members who will 
supply the funds. Approach social workers 
and community leaders, club people and 
church people. Sound everybody on the 
subject—and collect $1.00 each, which will 
give you a nucleus fund to ‘build upon. 
Give these funds into the keeping of @ 
patron well known to all Prospective mem- 
a eet hi 

1 rrepare to hold a meeting of 
pobresentative musicians and talk the mat- 
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THE ETUDE 
The Etude Music Lover’s Memory Contest 


Answers to Puzzle in the December, 1925, Etude 


(1) Second Rhapsody (or Rhapsody March), Liszt; (2) Valse in E, Moszkowsky ; 
(3) Rosemund Air, Schubert; (4) Slumber Song, Schumann; (5) Last Hope, Gott- 
schalk; (6) March from Capriccio in B-minor, Mendelssohn; (7) Witches’ Dance, 
MacDowell; (8) Fantasie Impromptu, Chopin. _ , : 

Because of the great labor required for this special issue the Music Lovers’ Memory 
Contest is omitted this month. It will be resumed in February. 


The Coat and the Cloth 


By Ethel F. Boak 
hears, which is certainly not a musical 


“ re heard F 
How many young players have sound, or one to be found on the printed 


the old adage: “Cut your coat according 


to your cloth’? ven though they may page. ; 
have Perce ee have thought of On the other hand, a player sometimes 


applying it to the management of the bow? = gnds himself in the oumasite predicament : 
ough bowing is not always caused by that of having too much bow remaining, 
lack of control, but often by not heeding and has to hurry to the end. Instead of 
this ancient proverb. being stranded, he is in danger of being 
lany a violin student has had the uncOM= syed in a sea of bow; in order to 


cable experience of arciving a it avoid this he aes on Bice 
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of his phrase. His sensatio rush. 


for one 
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i ath Attention Ss 
d his bre 


is often not clearly understood by begin- 
ners; namely, it is not the number of notes 


0 ‘ violin- ved i that signifies 
m . uite a et ime-value. aie ah sae 
fully a sees He, pee fi ing, always es Me whole note in one bar, and next 
tae as a singer his breatn A to sus- there ae teenth notes; the speed at which 
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the length 
playing t 
sixteenth 1 
“Of course, 


he whole note as when playing the 
notes. Perhaps it may be said, 
we all know that.” But one 
hat a pupil will save the bow 


With ay of his bow finds t 
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0 ie é : 5 H 
Pitan een He hast once happens 1°. “bar he will use his bow up too quickly. 
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In thousands of 
worth-while homes 

—on the concert stage 

—in conservatories of music, 
the inimitable tone of Weaver 
Grand Pianos is an inspira- 
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fourth generations. 
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A. Little Lecture for Little People 


By Browne Brearton Cole 


{AurHor’s Nore.—In this “Little Lecture” 
I am showing a_ bit of the primary instruc- 
tion which all of my pupils receive.] 

I—We are studying Music. Now, little 
people, just what do we mean by music? 

Ans—We know that music is one of 
the Arts, just as painting, sculpture, and 
the writing of wonderful stories. Some- 
one has even said that “Music is the only 
Art of Heaven given to earth, the only 
Art of earth we take to Heaven.” 

Music, little folks, is the Art which 
‘enables us to tell beautiful stories by 
means of musical sounds. 

A “Lullaby” tells us the story of a 
mother singing and rocking her babe to 
sleep. “The Dance of the Goblins” tells 
us of the queer little fairies playing gro- 
tesquely in the moonlight. A “Military 
March” tells us of the soldier boys march- 
ing bravely off to war. And all the time 
that music is telling these stories to us it 
is fulfilling one or more of its missions, 
which are: 

First, to please the ear, 

Second, to touch the heart, 

Third, to stimulate the imagination, 

Fourth, to appeal to the intellect, 

IIl—Stories are built of words, many 
hundreds of words. Musical stories, or 
compositions, as they are called, are built 
of tones. How many musical tones do you 
think there are? 

Ans.—I am afraid, little folks, you can 
scarce believe me; yet all our musical 
stories are told with only seven tones; and 
they are named by the first seven letters 
of the alphabet,—A, B, C, D, E, F, G. 

I1I—But how can music tell us such 
wonderful stories with only seven tones? 

Ans.—Listen carefully and I'll tell you 
the secret. These seven tones may be re- 
peated higher and higher,—and lower and 
lower. Also there are five secondary tones 
that may be put in between the principal 
ones by means of flats (b) and sharps (#). 
Then we can always vary our stories by 
playing loudly or softly. When we become 
more accomplished musicians we may, by 
our manner of playing, make our music 
brave and martial, solemn and sweet, mys- 
terious and weird, and so on, as we wish. 

IV—And now you ask, what is a tone? 

Ans.—A tone, little folks, is to music 
what the spoken word is to language. You 
will remember that I have already said, 
“Music is the Art which enables us to tell 


beautiful stories by means of musical 
sounds.” And again, “Musical stories are 
built of tones.’ Ah, musical sounds and 
tones are one and the same thing. Hence, 
a tone is a musical sound, 
V—Are not all sounds musical? 
Ans.—What a foolish question! Is the 
filing of a saw musical? 
VI—When is a sound musical? 
Ans.—Touch a key of the piano. You 
will hear a tone. What actually happened 
was that the stroke of the hammer set the 
string in motion. That motion is called its 
vibrations, and it vibrates evenly, These 
vibrations produce little sound waves that 
tap our ear drums regularly. It is a musi- 
cal sound. The filing of a saw produces 
sound waves, too. But the vibrations pro- 
ducing them are irregular. Therefore 
they make only a noise. 
VU—How does a tone differ from a 
note ? 
Ans.—In the same ww: 
word differs from the 
note is the written cha 
sents the tone. 
VIII—What is the dj 
harmony and melody ? 
Ans.—Harmony is the 
of a number o 
Such 
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The melody js simply 
made up of single 
other, governed by 
and theory, 
rome what is rhythm? 
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When Lully Burned His Masterpiece 


By S. A. Lito 


Lutty, the founder of French opera 
lived a life that was none too Virtuous yet 
when he lay dying, like many a better ina 
he repented of his evil ways, According t 
Lecerfe, however, even his death-beq fee 
pentance was accompanied by certain 
cunning not very much to his credit. ae 
everybody knows Lully met his death 2 
the result of an abscess on hig toe, cay ae 
by striking himself with the stick he nn 
conducting a rehearsal. His death Sas 
long-drawn-out and painful, The Genres, 
sor who came demanded that he should a4 
stroy the manuscript of his new - 
Achille et Polyxdne. Apparently 
ing the verdict in all sincerity, ; 
mitted the priest to thro ‘ 
manuscript on the fire. 

Presently, however, 
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Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by Antuur DE GUICHARD 


The Primitive Sonata Form—Its Differ- 
OMe rons and Composers. ee 
. Kindly give some idea of the primitive 
Sonata Form. (ii) State briefly the differ 
com eriods. (iii) With some of the chic f 
Ber, IM Ae. FON aS j 
Pamtanee git vefore Beethoven 
The Sonata and, indeed, all instrumen- 
“a music of every form, is n direct descend- 
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melodie form was adopted. It received, later, 
the name of “transition minor ;” that is, a 
transition from the natural minor to the 
melodie minor. The latter was adopted bes 
tause of the ambiguous sound of the former 
which, in descending, could not be distin- 


guished from a major seale until the third 


of the key was reached. 
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HE best advice that can be given any 
student is: “Get the Fundamentals!” 
The accepted routine, individual 
manual and pedal work, then two parts 
combined, then trio studies, cannot be 
supplanted by any short-cut. Education is, 
as Rousseau said, “certainly nothing but a 
formation of habits ;” and skill is largely a 
matter of, well-directed habit. As Prof. 
James has put it, habit is largely “a new 
pathway of discharge formed in the brain,” 
and until this pathway is well and smoothly 
traversed nothing can be said to have been 
truly learned. It will be well for all of us 
to realize that a thing that is negotiated 
only by straining concentration and high 
nervous tension is really not mastered; 
only when it is done with ease is it truly 
well done. 

The fundamentals of technic are, and 
should be, the same for all students, irre- 
spective of natural endowment or musical 
inclination. After these are secure the 
most important factor to develop is the 
faculty of self-analysis. Rosenkranz, in 
his Philosophy of Education says, “The 
power to break up habits, as well as to 
form them, is necessary to the freedom of 
the individual.” It should be obvious that 
in the case of an instrument which has 
undergone a tremendous evolution during 
a period of a few decades, as has the or- 
gan, there are not a few points in its tech- 
nic that are certainly debatable. 


Organ Evolution 

In this article we are calling attention 
to several matters that are obviously by- 
products of this recent evolution in organ 
design and construction. And the first is 
the need for greater accuracy and exact- 
ness in the repetition of notes. 

It is truly a cause for thanksgiving that 
the earlier fetish for promiscuous tying- 
over of notes, which from the printed page 
called for repetition, is fast giving way to 
better things. That fetish was indubitably 
a by-product of the tracker action. With 
a depression resistance running into pounds 
for each key, who could blame the player 
for dodging as many key strokes as could 
be done? All this has been swept away 
by the modern light action. Where we 
formerly heard a familiar hymn an- 
nounced as in Example 1, 


Ex.4 


| 
as eee 


the tendency has swung nearly as much too 
far on the other side, and we now hear 
the same hymn from some organ lofts as 
notated in Example 2. 
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Rational Treatment of Some Organ Problems 


treated, calls for exact and precise repeti- 
tion of all of the quarter notes, with the 
exception of the bass notes in the first 
measure; the slurring in the second meas- 
ure must be observed, but not over-done, 
and in the fourth measure the “line-phras- 
ing” will shorten the note to a half-note 
followed by a quarter rest. The propul- 
siveness of the rhythm also may be height- 
ened by repeating the bass notes 907 the 
octave at the accent points, rather than 
repeating them on the unison. It then 
takes the shape given in Example 3. 

Ex.3 


effect as recorded 
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When correctly played, with clean-cut 
precise repetition of the indicated chords 
this last example will be entirely satisfy- 
ing to the critical ear, And when we a 
it so, what is the essence of it all? Simply 
that we are playing chords as they are a 
tended to be played by the composer. T he 
organ is inherently a “chord instrument, 
and yet it is peculiarly in chord playing tL 
the greatest errors have been made. he 
older school killed rhythm by pEOINISEHGUS 
tying, the younger school has or 
staccati for repetition, The Jatter fault 
came about through an attempt to sum ie 
a complex matter in one short rule. un 
old pianistic rule was carried over to ~ 
organ, and the pupil was informed that 
repetition meant shortening the sounding 
duration of the note by one-half. 

Now repetition and staccato are two 
very different things. For staccato we can 
make rather accurate rules, rules that are 
apparently broad in scope. But precise 
repetition demands that three factors be 
considered. The tempo of the composition, 
the sensitivity of the action of the organ 
used, and the degree of connection (legato) 
desired. 


lo 


The most casuat diagnosis will show that 
this is a case of the pendul um swinging tp 
far in cach direction. i he o pone: 
destroys the rhythmic pulse, a ar 
mimics the exaggerated staccatt of the 
jazz band, One is as much a ne as 
the other. The organ is capab e 9 shane 
rhythm, but it ig not the percussive bea’ 
of the banjo! p 

The example just g'ven 


when properly 


KR etc. 


Example 4 shows this as applied to chord 


repetition (mere repetition desired, not 4 
staccato effect) at two widely varying 
tempos. The first measure, at a Very rapid 
tempo, will call for practically a one-half 
shortening of the touch upon the keys, the 
second measure, at a slow tempo will pro- 
duce an equally perfect and clear ea 
tion of the chord. The point to be gatherec 
is this: Do not confound the actual length 
of sound with the processes of the fingers 
upon the keys! Only those of us who have 
studied these things from the viewpoint 
of a recording laboratory have @ny con- 
ception of the tremendous variance between 
what the player thinks he is doing and 
what he actually does! Train the ear, fir 
last and always, When the ear hears 
clearly, the hand soon gathers skill to sat- 
isfy the demands made by the eat 


The benefits of a common-sense view- 
point may also be derived from a rational 
treatment of the theory of correct pedaling. 
It is almost absurd to plead for equal dex- 
terity in both feet; the need is so obvious 
that we all accept the principle. And fur- 
ther, this equal dexterity should apply to 
the matter of using the swell-pedals with 
either foot. The day of expressionless 
playing has gone, and will never return. 
Only those players whose dynamic range 
and treatment of shading are at least cor- 
rect will merit approval. All of which 
leads directly to the question of a modified 
treatment of the earlier laws of pedaling. 

A good deal of water has gone under the 
bridge since Gustave Merkel spoke of the 
use of toe and heel as “artificial” pedalling! 
We no longer accept the continual use of 
alternate feet as the “natural” or “princi- 
pal” method of pedaling. In fact the best 
pedagogy has swung over to the principle 
that the maximum use of heel and toe is 
preferable, giving the greatest possible, se- 
curity. And the element of expression has 
become so vital that it cannot be disre- 
garded when a choice between two methods 
of pedalling is under consideration. Take 
for instance such a passage as is shown in 
Example 5. 
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This passage is susceptible of straight 
alternate pedalling, but we have shown a 
marking that would probably be given by 
most teachers of the present time. This is 
the form marked a. It is a comfortable 
and safe marking. Well and good. But let 
us suppose that the passage occurred in a 
composition at such a point that an in- 
crease of volume by swell-pedal or crescen- 
do register was necessary; then what? Tf 
we fit our crescendo control around our 
pedalling, a disjointed increase will result, 
as is shown by the gaps in the swell mark, 
In fact, instead of a smooth crescendo, the 
very best the player will succeed in doing 
will be a series of three rather violent jn- 
creases. But, if we consider the two fac- 
tors as part of one problem, and treat the 
passage as at b, we do violence to neither 
of them. We then have our legato in the 
phrases, and we also have a “sure” method 
of pedaling. 3ut, of equal importance, 
we now have the road clear so that the 
shading may be artistically controlled, 

The student should give thought to all 
problems arising in regard to preference 
of shading over traditional pedallin 
vice versa. In many cases a preference 
must be given one or the other. The his- 
torical factor may be included also. Swelj- 
box re of comparatively recent inyen- 
tion, and the use of many of them in one 
instrument is strictly a modern develop- 


ment. Therefore, we may in older organ 


and 
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music assign them a position of less im- 
portance than in modern compositions. 
But when a passage confronts the player 
in which strict two-foot pedalling conflicts 
with plentiful shading marks, a challenge 
is thrown to the player and study must be 
given to “rationalizing” the pedalling to be 
used. 

_ And now for a few general thoughts on 
improvement of effect, Young players are 
Prone to neglect the opportunities for fea- 
turing the organ afforded by the interludes 
occurring in anthems and other choir num- 
bers. We need not here repeat the fine 
advice given by other writers in this de- 
partment regarding the use of the organ 
as an accompanimental instrument. But 
we have observed sO many instances of 
the dramatic force of an interlude being 
weakened by a neutral treatment that 2 
word in this connection is permissible. 
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only an accessory, sometimes of great value 
for increasing brilliancy ; but they introduce 
an element of distortion in chord balance 
Which must be taken into consideration. 
or this reason we urge that sub and super 
Couplers be never used at the same time. 
he day of loud 2 ft. stops and thick, 
tubby 16 ft. Bourdons is evidently past; 
a Wwe must be careful that we do not 
fall into a worse condition with over-use 

Of octave couplers, 
ne more detail remains. Let us have 
apne thought given to the smooth turning 
® pages so that elimination of stumbling 
uncertainty may be had, “Getting the 
Pages over” is one of the terrors of the 
Simer; and yet it is a matter that can 
ae peed in nearly every instance by one 
Wo methods: Alteration of the arrange- 
nett of the notes of the chords preceding 
eee of the pages, or memorizing of a 
he ae or two on the following pees 
Notes rst method compresses all of the 
ihn eee the chords preceding the a 
or the hand, leaving the other hand ae 
lone by actual page turning. It will be ae 
all ane the student who has had (as shoul 
10 widents some harmony study; but 16 
this qipssble to those who have not — 
amp ect. Chords such as those 1m Des 
* 6; a, become compressed as 1 Ex 


ample 6, b, thus freeing one hand for page- 
turning. 
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The “purist” may object to the alteration 
of structure so imposed, but the practical 
man, placing continuity of rhythm above 
all else, uses such methods, when neces- 
sary, as being the least objectionable of 
two difficulties. 

The second method, much preferable 
when it is possible to use it, is to memorize 
a few measures either before or after the 
end of the printed page, and then to do the 
actual turning at a point between two 
phrases where either hand can be spared. 
This method should .be adopted wherever 
time will permit and certainly should be 
applied to all solo organ selections. In 
either event no break or pause of any kind 
should be tolerated in turning pages. The 
demands of rhythm are inexorable and 
a player must work accordingly to over- 


“come mechanical obstacles. 
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In addition to delightful, homelike surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere in the foremost 
musical city in America, dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any other school of music, including 
Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. 


Six Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 
Accommodations for 2500 Students 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director °*°33:,Pormiterics and Studios 


IMPORTED MUSIC 
at REDUCED PRICES 


Catalog sent upon request 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC CO. 
5 Columbus Circle - - New York City 


ZECKWER-HAHN 


Philadelphia Musical Academy 


and Branches 


jghest standards of musical instruction. Faculty in- 
ane Professor Leopold Auer, Guest Teacher; Lee Orn- 
stein, Composer Pianist, and other distinguished musi- 
cians. 56th season. Registration Sept. 2nd-4tn. Classes 
begin Sept, 8th. Catalog. Charlton Lewis Murphy, 
Managing Director, 1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


SESEESEEESEEELEEELEESESESESS 


MUSIC PRINTERS. 


ENGRAVERS “LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC~ BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
estaouisuco ire REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 
eolul offer. 


THE OTTO B SON CO\inc 
CINCINNATI BHO 
Waterman Piano School, 1886 W, Adanis §t., Loa Angeles, Oat. 


Please mention THE ETUDE whon addressing our advertisers. 


A CATALOG ORGANISTS SHOULD HAVE— 
“Descriptive Catalog of Organ Methods, Studies and 
Collections. Send a Postal for it. 

THEO. PRESSER COMPANY 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


By Note or Ear. With or without muafo. Short Course 
Alult beelnnera taught by mall, No teacher requited. Self 
fhatruction Contae for Advaticed Plantate, Tearn 289 atyles of 
$84 Syncopated Fifeots, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chine, 

nf Jazz, Trlok Rndings, Clover Breaks, Space 
x Slura, Triple Bass, Wicked Hurmony, Blue OblI- 
247 other subjecta, Including Ear Plaslig, 138 page: 
az, 26,000 words. A postal brings our IR 
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tremolos when a gdod one can be installed 
for about fifteen dollars! Your tuner 
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of contract for tuning services; these cot 


: tracts are usually far from profitable. But 
\ can soon tell you which class you have in often a church can be wheedled into be 
your organ, and if you have the cheap ing with a few dollars extra for special 
| “box type” the best thing to do is get overhaul work, or a little can be done om 
4 your church to authorize its replacement each visit of the tuner—all leading to 2 


AND REGULAR F, 


Teacher's Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Musi 


MASTER 


7 SCHOOL 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST 


EDWARD COLLINS 


RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST 


DISTINGUISHED SINGER AND TEACHER 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


AMERICA'S FOREMOST SOPRANO. 


FELIX SALMOND 


CELEBRATED ‘CELLIST 


LEON SAMETINI 


RENOWNED VIOLINIST 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


NOTABLE AUTHORITY ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


CLARENCE EDDY 


DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS 


lest gift for playing or singing. 


June 26 to August 7 (Six Weeks) 
PROF, LEOPOLD AUER 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


ACULTY OF MORE THAN 100 ARTIST TEACHERS 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


; .. Hinkle, 
Prof. Auer, Mr, Raab, Mr. Collins, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Klibansky. Mme. 
Mr. Salmond, Mr. Sametini and Mr. Eddy have each’ consented to award Free Scholarships to t 
after an open competitive examination, are found to possess the grea 
ship application blank on request. 


TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES and DEGREES 


ic, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, 


ents who, 
1 SPree Scholar: 


ished with 
n college building, Piano furnished with 


by a good one. An organ tremolo has 
no earthly business to produce anything 
but a moderately slow wave, of very 
moderate intensity. Some of the cheap 
tremolos reproduce the tonal effect ofa 
tonsolitis sufferer earnestly gargling the 
throat! In fact all too many tremolos are 
set to beat too rapidly and with too violent 
a shock to the organ wind, This has-no 
artistic grounds for existence and should 
not be tolerated, if possible to remedy. 
However, even with a poor tremolo, a 
clever organ-man can sometimes reduce 
either the speed of the beat or its violent 
effect ; even that much change hélps matters 
a good deal. Sometimes moving the trem- 
olo into an adjacent room by inserting a 
few feet of connecting pipe helps matters 
tremendously. The writer of these lines 
has directed that this be done in several 
cases in late years, and much was gained 
by the removal of the noisy members, 
Finally, surprising improvements can be 
made, even with few hours of work, in 
smoothing up the “regulation” of the pipes, 
It of course would be absurd to expect an 
organ-tuner to do much tone-regulating 
when he is employed on the usual type 


smoother balance of the tones of the 1° 
Strument. It can truthfully be said that 
many organs are not correctly regulated, 
that is, each stop given a perfectly evel 
scale from top to bottom, at the time o! 
installation. Good organ tone-finishers ate 
rare; and the good ones are sometimes 
hurried by church officers anxious to dedi 
cate on a set date. Pity the player of 
such an instrument ! As time goes on he 
becomes more and more conscious of the 
loud spots and the soft spots present i 
some of the stops, as well as the single 
notes that “stick out” from their adjacent 
neighbors. — This sort of thing can be 
gradually eliminated jy steps if not at one 
complete job. And it must be admitted 
that the player who succeeds in bringing 
such a thing about takes a real and per 
sonal pride in the instrument that he did 
not and could not 


e 
r have done before th 
improvement. 


The wise organist keeps @ 
sheet of paper handy to jot down notes of 
Possible ‘changes. These notes can then be 
discussed with the organ repair-man au 


as many things improved as time and cif 
cumstances allow. 


Unaccompanied Choir Practice 


ETHODS of rehearsal offer a field 
for careful study; the young and 


inexperienced director 

bodies is usually confronted witl 
more difficult of solution than have been 
any others of his musical life, One error 
that is frequently made is that of depending 
too much upon repetition, and more repeti- 
tion, with a forceful player hammering 
away at the piano or organ. This is one 
way of teaching a chorus the notes it is to 
sing; but it is not one that tends to any real 
growth in skill as a singing ensemble. Some- 
thing else, and different, is needed, 

In recent years we have h card marvel- 
ous effects from a number of fine choral 
organizations, choirs that had their incep- 
tion and growth in the singing of @ capella, 
or unaccompanied, compositions. Tt is ob- 
vious to any unprejudiced observer that 
there must be a cause and effect relation 
between the virtuosity of these ensembles 
and the type of music used and method of 
rendering it. Consequently we are led to 
study the unaccompanied routine of choir 
practice. 

Depending on Instrument 
Tt must be admitted that at the outset 


of choral 
1 problems 


carried on for six rehearsals a change will 


he noted. Perhaps the greatest benefit 


hearsal. There is no denying the fact 
that the general Public is not yet read! 
for heavy doses of unaccompanied chor 
work, The thing is a hit rarified for the 
ordinary audience, as, for that matter, § 
String quartet and other chamber music. 
Time and Care Needed 
Tt takes time and careful approach t? 
develop an appreciation of these things: 
although it is certainly coming, But, 4 
matters now stand, the Public likes to heat 
and is rested by the instrumental back“ 
ground and interludes of accompanied 
choral music, just as it gains more: fad 
the shifting strands of color jn ihe sym" 
Phony orchestra than it does bes the 
tonally limited Weavings at ee: 
co. Musicians must hear in mind that 
from. appre nee ees Se 
a ation of rhyth Jody 
to an interest in hart Ae at e 
slowly to ae ‘mony, and much mor 
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sralesaulasnne Fave the Poured LaGieds tall me stisactory examinations Full acta S™= 1 Aenending upon an ssirument for guidance, keep Within a range getoscenti, we ms 
Catalog. will be exhausting both to the singers and joyment and ange that will permit & 
| the director. That faithful Drop, the piano, But ag a recuPtehension, 
T will be acutely missed! But if the plan is capella reh utine of choral practice, 4a 
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phrasing, more pliant shading, anc 
better response to the director’s 
tions, will be speedily noted. 


1a far 
indica- 


with two parts only. Then go at 3 
parts, then ¥Y. then the other tW 


: Combine, aa : ss actont 
will not always ea he wise direct 


ete ake adinen arts, that 
t | Precisely the same improvements in i ae alto, oe but 
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. M quartet choirs; and the method of rehearsal manner N {ig “rotate” them all in lik 
{] is equally valuable with all types of choral thin, strident. If he has throaty altos 2 
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this matter. Many of the leaders of the 
greatest choirs demand from their choirs a 
Tehearsal of from a half-hour to an hour, 
Softly and without accompaniment, pre- 
ceding each public appearance. They well 
now what they are doing and why! The 
young director who introduces this system 
will encounter some obstacles at first; but 
alittle persistence will soon show the bene- 
fits of the plan. 


This Was a “Laughing 
Chorus” 


Att the churches united in a temperance 
Meeting at the church where | was chor- 
ster, and the house was packed. We had 
“Union choir,” and our pastor forgot to 
‘ounce the closing song until after the 
Speaker, an imposing-looking stranger, ha 
anounced his text: Matt. 24: 28—“For 
Wheresoever the carcass is, there will the 
fagles be gathered together.” Just then 
He Pastor called the choir's attention to the 
“osing number on the little memorandum 
NP Thad given him before the service 

fan, and the speaker stopped courte- 
eusly, “Our closing hymn should have 
fen announced,” he said, “No, 112, in the 
Xow Hymnal.” Quickly we all turned to 

% M2—“Aqy things are ready, come to 
the feast,” 


The Crescendo Pedal 


By Marcus A, Hackney 
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With) gall modern organs, 38 St ion by 
Somewhat qualified appro ae as 
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canna Produced by its means, !* | artistic 
Swell be, a perfectly smooth Be i the 
skitgyte Of tone, like that produce cell-pedal 
Which use of the ordinary 5. 
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slightly open, and having the foot already 
on it, close it with a very quick motion the 
moment after the chord is struck. This is 
specially useful in certain orchestral ar- 
rangements, putting immense vitality into 
the effect, if well done. 

T have spoken of the inartistic effect of 
this pedal, if used simply to make a cres- 
cendo, There is another ance which 
many organists have ag i it, namely, 
the great risk of using it by mistake for 
a swell-pedal, especially in a strange organ. 
T know of one quite eminent organist who, 
for this reason, will not use it at all, when 
giving a recital on a strange organ, but 
has it detached or fastened shut. of course, 
it may be argued that one may make mis- 
takes in the regular swell pedals, where 
there are more than one, but the evil of 
such an error js very trifling compared to 
that of opening the “Crescendo” when 
one does not mean to do so. It would 
really be well if huilders, instead of putting 
this pedal in a uniform row with the swell 
pedals, should separate it slightly and dis- 
tinguish it by an entirely different form 
and construction, so that an organist could 


not help both seeing the difference and feel- 
ing the difference with his foot. 
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» several J. S. Bachs. Do you 
ting to hear people speak of 
the immortal master’s work as if they wie 
fl en one plane of significance ou d 
Hii hk to hear sone of the talk about Bach 
i cj jy music was a standardized product, 
ea ae vying in its excellence, always of 
pie siagidl quality and power.” 

—Hamitton C. MacDoucatt, 
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By Eutoka Hellier Nickelson 
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A 
The Child’s 


Approach to 
Music Study 


To win the enthusiastic interest of 
the boy or girl at the very outset has 
always been one of the biggest prob- 
Jems in music teaching. Leading 
educators agree, today, that this can 
be best accomplished by enabling the 
youngsters to make music in their 
own way with the aid of that uni- 
versal musical instrument—the Har- 
monica. After they have become 
proficient on this instrument they 
will take naturally and enthusiasti- 
cally to the study of the piano, violin 
and other musical instruments. 

A Hohner Harmonica for the boy 
or girl will help solve the problem. 
With the newly perfected Chromatic 
Harmonica they can play the com- 
plete chromatic scale. It is not a 
toy, but a real musical instrument 
which will promote self-expression, 
rhythm, and accuracy, and lay the 
foundation for serious musicianship. 


Hohner Harmonicas are endorsed by such 
prominent group educators as— 


Peter W. Dykema, Prof, School Music, 
Columbia University, New York. 
Dorothy Enderis, Ass't Supt. Mil- 
waukee Schools. 
W.. A. Gore, Supt. Schools, Webster 
Grove, Mo. 

Nellie 'C. Hudd, 
School, Chicago. 

Harry Keeler, Principal, Lindblom High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Edward | Randall’ Maguire, _ Principal 
Junior High School 61, N. ¥. C. 

W. H. Wheeler, Principal, Alton Com- 
munity High School, Alton, Illinois. 


—AND MANY OTHERS— 


Principal Mozart 


FREE BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTION 


This interesting 
and helpful book- 
let comprises 16 
f simple 
illus 

: arts 
and pictures, and 
includessix popu- 
lar musical sel 
i nyged 


and piano, Copies. 
in any quantity 
will be supplied 
upon request. 


HOHNER 
HARMONICAS 


“That Musical 
Pal of Mine’’ 


M. Hohner, Inc. Dept. 204 
114 East 16th St., New York 


AUSTIN ORGANS} 


CONTRACT for St. Luke and The 
Epiphany organ, Philadelphia, fol- 
lowed the opening of the large auditor- 
ium organ in Chattanooga, generally held 
to be one of the outstanding triumphs 
in organ building. 

There are more than one hundred Austin 
organs of four manual size and capacity 
in use in America. 

The biggest and the smallest have the 
same solidity and absolute quality in 
construction and materials, 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


[OSIRIA AC ICCD 
Dr. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Instructor 
of Many Prominent Organists 


Director 
of the Guilmant Organ School 


Write ror Caratoc 


17 East 11th Street, New York City 
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THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
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‘The Sign of tho 
Piano for this Uerlds Standard, 
\ThadeMarke Piano Action, 


Will Your Piano Be 
a Quality Instrument ? 


T is bound to be if yow take care to 
select a make containing the famous 
e] & Gross piano action, 
For this fine action is never found in 
a piano of doubtful worth, 

The piano action is the piano’s most 
vital part. It controls tone and touch. 
Tt must be delicately responsive yet 
built to stand years bf usage. 

The Wessell, Nickel & Gross action 
is made by the old st and lead- 
ing makers of high io actions. 
It is the world’s highest-priced piano 
action. It is today the choice of Amer- 
iea’s leading piano makers—and has 
been since 1874. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 
OLE 

When you Buy an Upright, Orand, 


Player or Reproducing Piano 
SSS sist on the Messell, Nickel & ~=—— 
\ 


ZERO Ghost pane tet, 


INSTRUCTION IN 
THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 


Special course 


Practice Facilities. 
for pianists changing to organ, 


Vermond Knauss, 210 North 7th St. 


Allentown, Pa. 
CuI 
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QUESTION. Where was the first 
organ in the United States located? 
Where did it come from? Who built it? 


Meyer Both Company, maintaining the 
most widely known Commercial Art 

Studios in the World, offers you 2 practical 
training based upon 25 years’ success in produc: 
ing over a quarter million drawings for leading 
advertisers. This attractive profession equally 
pen to men and women. Home study in- 
struction, 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Send 4c in stamps for illustrated book 
telling of the success of our students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY, 


ANSWER. The history of the organ 
in America probably begins with the im- 
portation of the instrument known as “The 
Brattle Organ,” so called after Thomas 
Brattle, Treasurer of Harvard College, 
who willed the organ to the Brattle Square 
Church, and who died in 1713. The donor 
feeling that there might be opposition to 
the acceptance of the instrument, attached 
the bequest that the offer be 
a year after his death. In 


a proviso to 


Dept. 110 accepted within ; 
Michigan Ave. at 20th SY the event of its not being accepted by the 
CHICAGO, ILL. trustees of the Brattle Square Church, the 


1s to be offered to King’s 
Chapel, the Boston representative of the 
Church of England. _ The donor also stip- 
ulated that an organist should be secured, 
a “sober person to play skilfully thereon 
with a loud noise.” The Brattle Square 
Church having rejected the instrument, it 
was accepted, after some hesitation, by 
the congregation of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
1 erected in 1714, when a Mr. Enstone, 
ane cnalishman of Tower Hill, London, 
vited to become Green stat a Sale 
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Organ and Choir Questions Answered 


By Henry S. Fry 


president of the National Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the A. G. O. 


ing the products of the various well-known 
builders and forming an opinion based on 
your experience. 


QUESTION. Will you kindly give a 
list of the terms frequently used in 
French Organ Music, together with the 
equivalent in English? 


ANSWER. Directions for the registra- 
tion of French organ music cannot always 
be literally transferred to the organs in 
this country, with good effect. A knowl- 
edge of French organs will be of much as- 
sistance in adaptation to American instru- 
ments. We will, however, give a list of 
some of the more frequently used terms 
and their meaning in English: 


Positif: (CPOSs) ete vicielsisce.s sienivinssins siese 
Récit. (Réc.).... 
Grand Orgue (Gd. O.). 
Pédales (Péd.) 


. Great Organ 
Pedals 


Anches (Anch.) . ...Reeds 
Fonds ..... . Foundation Stops 
Grand-Cheeur . Full Organ 
Hautbois . .-.Oboe 
Jeux Dour -Soft Stops 
Jeux Forts. ...Heavy Stops 
PMPOMELE! sicreissalaiotape cysts nye Svareta Open Diapason 
Octavin .. Harmonic Picolo, 2’ 


. Mixture 
. Coupler 
-Add or Draw 
«Swell Closed 
...Swell Open 


Plein, Jewsa.s0 
Tirasse (Tir.). 
Ajoutez... 
Boite Fermée.. 
Boite Ouverte 


Mettez ...Draw 
Olezae. -Put In 
Accouplé . Coupled 


The term “Anches préparées” meaning 
“Reeds ready” (or Reeds prepared) will 
also be found frequently; but the term is 
not often applicable to American organs, 
as it indicates the use of the Ventil System, 
used in French Organs, whereby the stops 
are drawn in advance, but are not effective 
until the Ventil pedal is put down, releas- 
ing the air necessary to make them speak. 

Much information in reference to French 
organs may be found in the excellent book 
The Organ in France by Wallace Goodrich. 


QUESTION. I think that it would 
be a good idea to publish in each issue 
of “The Etude” a certain number of the 
most common organ stops, stating very 
briefly their shape, size and construction. 
Also give good substitutes. 


ANSWER. The matter of including 
details of construction of organ pipes in 
this column will be given consideration. 


Q. In the November Brupe you named some 
synthetie stops found in the Atlantie City 
High School organ. Are there any other syn- 
stops besides those named ? 

A. The list given did not include ali the 
synthetic tones available in the Atlantic City 
organ, the following additional ones also 
having been found in that instrument: 

Clarinet—Vox Humana (eho) 8’ and Spitz 
Spitz Flute 12th (unit). 
xaphone—Clarinet 8’/—Open Flute 8’ and 
Kinura 8’. 

Unglish Horn—Violoncello (String Organ) 
and Tibin Minor 12th (unit). 

Cor Anglais (pp.) Viol Sordo (Bcho) 8’ and 
Spitz Flute 12th. 

Quintadena—Any Flute and its own 12th, 

Orchestral Oboe—Violin (String Organ) 8’ 
Tibin Minor 12th and Viol 17t 

In the production of th 
the unisons (8’) must ha fdrable Hine 
monic development, while the off unisons (12t) 
AT must be free from harmonic 
The se: of the component ranks influen 
the effects, which are best obtained when the 
unisons and off unisons are in separate swell 
boxes, but placed close together, 


nthetie tones 


“Anthems are sometimes introduced into 
church because they keep the choir in a 
good temper.”—Mr, Sydney Nicholson, 
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NE of the most interesting points in 
the study of words is the difference 
caused by the omission, addition, or 

alteration of a letter, or letters, in a given 
term. For instance, by the first-named pro- 
cess revolution is reduced to evolution; by 
the second method aught is changed into 


The Violinist’s Etude 


THE ETUDE 


the old master? I do not know whether 
this party lives in this country or foreign 
lands. If you know or can find out for 
me, will you please let me know as soon 
as possible?” 


Our correspondent is respectfully in- 


Edited by ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Department 
“A Violinist’'s Magazine Complete in Itself” 


naught; while the final procedure is 
abundantly illustrated, so far as the 
Italian language is concerned, by the title 
of this short article. 


formed that not one Party alone, but the 
whole world is looking for genuine Strad- 
ivarius violins, and, they are looking not 
only for three, but also for as many as 


Accordatura, or, to give the term an 


Anglicized form, Accordance, has been 


well described by Dr. Theodore Baker as 
“The series of tones according to which 
a stringed instrument is tuned.” As most 


of our readers are aware, the Accordatura 


for the Violin is 
Ex.1 


———— 


aw 
for the Viola or tenor Violin, 


Ex.2 


_—— 


cod 


sounding 
8 


Ex 
er 


a perfect Sth lower than the Violin; for the 
Violoncello. 


an octave lower than the Viola; and for the 
double bass of four strings, 


Ex. 5 

————— 
all of which later strings sound an octave 
lower than the notes written, the double 
bass being what is known as a transposing 
instrument, one in which the sounds pro- 
duced differ from those actually written. 

To some of our readers it may come asa 
surprise to learn that any other tuning has 
ever been employed since the accordatura of 
the stringed instruments of the modern 
orchestra was fixed at the time of their 
establishment, early in the 17th century. But 
while it is true that the accordatura previ- 
ously quoted has remained the general rule, 
there have been occasional departures there- 
from. In all but two or three instances 
these licenses have been taken in the accor- 
datura of the Violin, and here almost 
always, for solo purposes and effects. This 
somewhat irregular method or alteration 
of the regular tuning has been termed 
scordato, an Italian term meaning, pri- 
marily, discordant or out of tune; but, 
secondarily, tuned contrary to orthodox 
procedure. Then the substantive Scorda- 
tura would signify “the alteration of the 
ordinary accordatura of a stringed instru- 
ment for the attainment of special effects” 
(Dr. Baker). 

The fact that the Scordatura has been 
more frequently employed in violin tuning 
that in the case of any of the graver 
stringed instruments is due to the lighter 
construction and greater clasticity of violin 
strings as compared with those of the 
violoncello or double bass. Perhaps our 
best plan will be to show, in fairly correct 
chronological order, the scordature which 
have been adopted by some of the older 
and of the more modern writers, numbering 
these in order to facilitate reference. 

Ex.6 


Accordatura and Scordatura 


By Orlando A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. 


Ec = 
> > rs aay 
(10) (11) (12) (13) (14) 

From this table we can easily see that the 
fourth (or G) string of the violin is the 
one most frequently altered—eleven times 
out of thirteen; that the E (or first) string 
exhibits less than half this amount of depar- 
ture from normal tuning, being altered only 
five times out of thirteen; also that the 
other strings show still less variation, the 
D (or third) string being altered only four 
times out of thirteen; while the A or sec- 
ond string displays the least change of all, 
or three times out of thirteen. 

Assigning each of these abnormal tunings 
to one or more composers, we find the 
scordatiuye Nos. 1 and 2 employed in two 
of the Sonatas of Heinrich yon Biber (1644- 
1704), the first German composer “of violin 
music of any artistic worth at all,” a man 
of such extraordinary prominence in his 
profession that, in 1681, he was raised by 
the Austrian emperor to the rank of 
nobility. Some authorities have asserted 
that he was the inventor of the scordatura 
on his instrument, but most probably it is 
derived from the tuning of the treble or 
discant viol, the six strings of which were 
tuned thus :— 

Ex.7 


a 


The third method of scordatura shown in 
Ex. 6 was very popular in some of the old 
Scotch reels and dance tunes and was 
probably utilized because affording addi- 
tional facility in playing in sharp keys and 
adding more brilliancy of effect to the 
lowest notes of melodies written therein. 
Giuseppe Tartini (1692-1770), the founder 
of the Paduan school of violin playing, and 
the discoverer of what are known as com- 
binational tones in musical science, em- 
ployed this tuning im at least one of his 
Sonatas; while his fellow countryman and 
contemporary, Pietro Castrucci (1689- 
1752), a pupil of Corelli, who is supposed 
to have died in Dublin and was at one 
time the leader of the orchestra in Handel's 
theatre in London, introduced this scorda~ 
tura in a fugue from one of his violin 
sonatas, 

An examination of the fourth tuning of 
our series clearly shows, from the intro- 
duction of the interval of a third—from F 
to A~and the placing of the other strings a 
fourth and fifth apart, the lingering influ- 
ence of the old viol wecordatura. This rais- 
ing of the G string to C—a perfect fourth 
~—is the sharpest tuning of that string. This 


particular one is from the so-called 
Enigmatic Sonata of Pietro Nardini (1720- 
93), the devoted pupil of Tartini, and the 
greatest of the Tuscan violinists, 

In our fifth example we again see the 
viol influence in the interval of the third, 
from D to F sharp, between the middle 
strings, and in the lowest depression of the 
E string—a minor third, to C sharp, while 
only the D string remains unaltered. This 
example is from the pen of one of Nar- 
dini’s contemporaries, Emanuele Barbella, 
a Neapolitan composer who uses this scor- 
datura in his Serenade. It is also employed 
by Bartolomeo Campagnoli (1751-1827), a 
pupil of Nardini, and afterwards a friend 
of Cherubini, in his Notturno, a movement 
written in imitation of the Viola d Amore, 
a tenor viol of six strings tuned to the 
chord of D major and furnished with what 
were known as “sympathetic strings,” that 
is, strings which were not played with the 
bow but merely employed to reinforce by 
their vibration the sounds produced by the 
normal strings of the instrument. 


The Sixth Tuning 

The sixth tuning of our series is re- 
markable for the depth to which it carries 
the G string—right down to tenor E in the 
third space of the bass clef—a minor third 
lower than normal, the largest depression 
of the fourth string our series supplies. It 
would require a very stout string to pro- 
duce anything like the bass effect intended 
by the composer who employed it, Antonio 
Lolli, an extraordinary performer of the 
eighteenth century who “appears certainly 
also to have been,” says Herr Paul David, 
“the type of an unmusical, empty-headed 
virtuoso, and in addition a complete fool.” 
Lolli employed this scordatura in one of 
his show pieces, of which only the violin 
part was his own composition, and this was 
“corrected, furnished with accompaniments, 
and brought into shape, by another hand.” 

We next find, in No. 7 of Ex. 6, a 
scordatura favored by several writers of 
the nineteenth century, among them, De 
Bériot (1802-70), the husband of Mali- 
bran and the teacher of Vieuxtemps, who 
enployed it in his second Air Varié, Op, 2; 
Ma (1782-1849), pupil of Baillot at the 
Paris Conservatoire; I’. H. Prume (1816- 
49), a Belgian violinist, sometime a pro- 
fessor of the violin in the institution last 
mentioned. The scordatura we are now 
discussing requires but the alteration of the 
G string, and that only raised a tone. Its 
use would facilitate execution in sharp 
keys, and give brilliancy to melodies lying 
within its compass. 

(To be concluded next month) 


Nomenclature of Strads 


THE exquisite grace of outline of the 
violin, as perfected by the masters of Cre- 
mona, as well as its marvelous coloring 
and limpid varnish, to say nothing of the 
almost miraculous tone effects possible, 
have resulted in the violin being invested 
with a halo of romance, as is the case 
with no other musical instrument. In- 
numerable legends and fanciful  stortes 
have sprung Up about the violins of Cre- 


mona, many of which are pure fiction, 

A subscriber writ “IT have heard that 
someone wishes to recover three genuine 
old Stradivarius violins, with certain 
names, as I believe; in fact, I know that 
he named his violins, or some of them at 
least. Do you know who it is that wishes 
to recover these valuable old specimens of 
\ntonius Strad » and by what name 
they are known, if they were named by 


Pa 


they have money to pay for. In other 
words, violinists, collectors and dealers 
are combing the whole world with fine 
tooth combs for “Strads,” which are not 
only the finest violins, from a musical 
standpoint, yet made in the world, but 
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The Conductor 


By Dr. Perry Dickie 


To drill and conduct an orchestra com- 
posed of amateurs instead of professionals 
requires a person of an entirely different 
temperament. In the former the display 
of diplomacy and tact are essential at all 
times, and any loss of patience must never 
be shown. the amateur musician stands 
high on a pinnacle of dignity and is quick 
to resent anything savoring of disrepect. 
It is mecessary for the conductor of an 
amateur orchestra to understand fairly well 
every instrument played in his organiza- 
tion, so that corrections or suggestions are 
backed by a knowledge that will carry 
weight when they are made. 

To be a musically successful conductor 
of any orchestra, in fact, be it professional 
or amateur, requires - far more than an 
ability to wave a stick, no matter how 
gracefully or energetically it is done. In 
fact, the conductor must be willing to carry 
on a never-ending work of preparation 
“pehind the scenes” if artistic results are 
desired from the organization. ; 

We have always favored and advised as 
preferable a talented amateur for conduc- 
tor for an amateur orchestra. Such a one 
may not in all cases possess the ability of 
a first-class professional conductor, still he 
would have more of this than a poor one 
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present in the classics as well as music of 
the higher class of the present day. 

Of course, it should be realized that to 
show off orchestration to its best advan- 
tage is an art not possessed by all and 
which probably accounts for the reason 
why it is not more often heard. We would 
say, however, that, in rehearsing, to obtain 
the full orchestral effects, except in the 
case of an experinced conductor, one can 
never intelligently distinguish the orches- 
tration when standing in the midst of the 
players. We therefore advise the non-ex- 
perienced leader to stand away at some 
distance from the orchestra, having some- 
one else to beat time—to criticise and direct 
and thus have some idea of the results, 


The Choice of Music 

Choosing music for the amateur orches- 
tra requires a far greater amount of judg- 
ment and discretion than for a professional 
organization where the players—at least 
in the better class—are to play any part 
put before them, no matter how difficult 
it may be. 

It is a very bad policy, with amateurs, to 
attempt music that is technically beyond 
their ability to play; since, no matter how 
much it may be rehearsed and worked over, 
it never will improve beyond a certain stage 
and that not very high. Neither, on the 
other hand, should a too simple class of 
music be played, as it will fail to give an 
incentive to work. We would suggest that, 
as the orchestration of a piece plays a most 
important part in its effectiveness, when 
the music be procured of publishers of high 
standing—even if it costs a little more— 
who employ musicians for this work who 
are paid prices sufficient to insure musically 
artistic arrangements. It should be borne 
in mind that when an article is too cheap 
there cannot be afforded a fair price for its 
production, This applies to music as well 
as to anything else. It is always well to 
have music sent on approval, to be tried 
over with the orchestra before accepting it, 

Upon the class of music to which an 
amateur orchestra aspires depends to a very 
great extent the artistic success of the 
organization, 
ing popular trash is destructive to 
all possibilities of any artistic future for 
such an organization. In fact, we invari- 
ably refuse to give any attention to an 
orchestra that contemplates playing this 
kind of music, as unworthy of any trouble; 
as the kind of people who listen to it will 
never know the difference between good 
and bad playing, and therefore it matters 
not what they do. 

In the music ‘chosen we would suggest 
a certain number of pieces containing long- 
sustained notes, as it is from this that tone 
quality is derived, which is so important 
in all orchestral music and the first aim of 
all musicians. We have always advised a 
thorough study of waltz movements as a 
very valuable means of bringing ahout a 
unanimity of playing in the ensemble. Tt 
is, however, rather a difficult matter to 
specify what music an organization should 
play, without knowing and judging of their 
ability. The advice we give must be on 
general principles. Much must be left to 


the judgment of the conductor; if he is a 
good one then is the orchestra thrice 
blessed. 

Rehearsals 


We are opposed to taking up time at the 
regular for any individual or 
sroup drilling or coaching, The usual 
amount of time for rehearsing by the ama- 


rehearsal 


teur orchestra—harely two hours a week- 
is little enough and too little to spare any 
of it for work which should be done at 


another time, The whole period should be 
devoted entirely to the ensemble, 
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Faulty intonation is a very common 
weakness with amateur musicians and is 
largely due to insufficient scale practice, 
which is a most effective means of over- 
coming this trouble. 


Vacations 


The question of vacations for music stu- 
dents has been agitating the minds of some 
of us with the usual differences in opinion. 

In regard to this matter we would say 
that, granted that some reasonable let up 
in the work of a student practicing five 
or six hours a day during the year is ad- 
visable and should be availed of when pos- 
sible, when this idea is advanced for the 
average ‘child laboring from half an hour 
to one hour a day, with usually generous 
periods of rest during this time, surely 
there could not be any very alarming 
conditions arise from such strenousity even 
if the practice were continued throughout 
the whole year, of course allowing resting 
on Sundays. 

Vacations, such as are advocated by the 
pros on this subject, are never conducive 
to progress; and if for any too great length 
of time—especially as in the case of laying 
off for the whole summer as is indulged 
in by children and unenthusiastic amateurs 
—are positively disastrous to any future 
possibilities of ever attaining to anything 
in music. We grant that, in the case of 
one who has acquired a perfect technic 
and reached a high stage of musical ability, 
such a laying off for even very long peri- 
ods, years in fact, they can take up their 
work again and, after a certain amount of 
brushing up, show no signs of rustiness. 
Sometimes it would seem that they can 
even do better than before their rest. This, 
however, is not a safe precedent for the 
amateur to follow. d 

It may not be known to all, but is a fact, 
nevertheless, that the best results from 
musical practice are obtainable in warm 
weather when all the tissues of the body 
muscles, tendons and ligaments are in @ 
state permitting of a greater flexibility and 
therefore capable of receiving the greatest 
amount of benefit from practice. This is 
a point to be borne in mind by the ad- 
vocates of complete summer jnactivity. 

This idea has been largely adopted and 
carried out by many of our amateur aa 
chestras, in discontinuing their rehearsa Ss 
of a scant two hours a week, during the 
summer months, laying off entirely, some 
even going so far as not evel to aaa 
This is, of course, absolutely stultifying 
and it is no wonder that the emanations 
from such cannot properly be characterized 
as “the harmony of the spheres, to og 
press it mildly. Our advice to the member s 
of such of these organizations as wish to 
become really musical is that they keep up 
their rehearsals, even if only two oF three 
attend; as they will be the gainers every 
time. 


We suggest that no further time should 
be spent on a piece at- rehearsal, whenever 
there is any sign of its becoming monoto- 
nous to the players. It is very hard to be 
interested in what one has had enough of 
for the time. Therefore, stop when inter- 
est seems to be. flagging; lay the piece 
aside and take it up another time. 

In taking up a new piece we advise play- 
ing it through by the whole orchestra at 
first, in order to give them an opportunity 
to obtain some idea of it as well as for 
the conductor to ascertain the weak points 
to be given attention at private drills. We 
advise at rehearsals always starting with 
something well known to all—so to express 
it, for limbering up purposes as well as to 
give an impetus of a good beginning. This 
same applies to closing with a piece with 
which they are familiar, Whatever new 
work is to be undertaken should be at times 
between the above. It is well to make it 
a point at each rehearsal, when new pieces 
are not taken up for study, to read at least 
several, say of those sent on approval and 
which if satisfactory can be retained and 
laid aside for future study. 


The Ensemble Orchestra (So-Called) 


We receive frequent inquiries as to the 
advisability of the amateur orchestra being 
formed on the lines of the so-called “En- 
semble Orchestra” of the music catalogues, 
inasmuch as we advise the omission of 
brass. This combination is composed, when 
in its theoretical entirety, of first and obbli- 
gato violin, ’cello, double bass, piano and 
harmonium (reed organ, which is usually 
omitted). In our opinion we would say 
that in most cases we have found them to 
be most decidedly monotonous to hear, even 
when composed of good professional play- 
ers; and with amateurs they would be nat- 
urally still more so. However, where the 
’cello part in these is permitted to be promi- 
nent, these combinations can be pleasing 
for a time? but ultimately the monotony 
of tone palls on the ear and enough be- 
comes as good as a feast, in this particular, 
It is a modification of this combination that 
we hear so frequently in our theatres, and 
it is probably due to the dullness that we 
can bless the wisdom and good tastes of 
those of their managers who have abol- 
ished music entirely from their theatres, 
some giving as a reason that it was de- 
structive to the illusions on the stage. It 
has always been a theory and presumption 
that the drama and music went hand in 
hand; but we must agree with the above 
parties that this is not the case with what 
is now dished up to us as dramatic music. 

However, the “Ensemble Orchestra” can 
be made interesting and even enjoyable by 
adding to it some new tone qualities, A 
clarinet, alone, will make a change that one 
would hardly believe possible without try- 
ing it. In addition to this a flute and pair 
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of tympani as well as using the organ, 
as it is intended it should be, would convert 
a very monotonous affair into a very pleas+ 
ing orchestral combination. 


Sight Reading 

A valuable measure for improving the 
intonation, for not only amateurs but pro- 
fessionals as well, is by learning to sing 
from note. This would apply to all in- 
instruments and especially those in which 
the note is formed by the player. Thus, by 
singing it before playing the part on the 
instrument—although some can do so men- 
tally, simply looking at the music—so im- 
Presses it on the mind as to enable a much 
more intelligent rendering than in simply 
making it a mere mechanical process, a5 
Some are apt to do. We would say that 
while this is most effective in promoting 
the ear perception of the Player, of a nec- 
essity one must be able to distinguish the 


difference of tones to obtain any benefit 
from it. 
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Touch In Violin Playing 


By Charles Knetzger 


We wear much about touch in piano 
playing; but to the violinist a sense of 
touch, or muscular feeling, is of equal im- 
portance. For the violinist the eye cannot 
serve as a guide, and his movements are 
directed entirely by the sense of touch or 
feeling. After he has acquired a correct 
position of the left hand, the fingers must 
be trained to fall automatically on the 
right spot. At first the ear must determine 
whether the pitch of the tone is correct; 
‘but a student who is being» correctly 
trained will soon acquire ‘the habit of plac- 
ing the finger on the right spot without 
necessitating a backward or forward shift. 

For this purpose the pupil must have 
an accurate knowledge of whole and half- 
steps, and intervals of all kinds, so as to 
be able to measure distance from one tone 
accurately. If, for example, 
on B flat on the A string, 
and the next note is D on the same string, 
he would instinctively place his finger 
er for the D than he would if his 


high 
eat finger were on B. So also if F 
natural on the E string 18 followed by 


B natural, he will stretch his fourth finger 
so as not to produce B flat. 

In shifting from 
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Violin Questions Answered 
By MR. BRAINE 


will necessitate much practice, until finally 
the movements become more or less au- 
tomatic. 

The piano player has a much larger area 
for measuring distance than the violinist, 
but in both cases the sense of fecling as 
to how much movement is to be made is 
of equal importance. 

In order to learn to gauge intervals cor- 
rectly the first requisite is that the pupil 
keep his fingers, especially the first finger, 
on the string, unless there is a reason for 
raising it. One of the chief reasons why 
beginners play out of tune is that they 
have their fingers up in the air instead of 
on the strings. Consequently they do not 
learn to measure distances, nor do they 
distinguish properly between whole steps 
and half-steps. The interval of a dimin- 
ished fifth, for example, 


in which the same finger executes the 
two tones on adjacent strings, is very often 
a stumbling-block, because the pupil does 
not move the finger up or down a half- 
step as the case may be. Beginners should 
have special drills on these diminished 
fifths, which so often mar a piece which 
is otherwise creditably played 


beautiful tone and fine bowing; and they are 
marvellously effective if well played. 


Violin Obbligato. 

N. J.—A violin obbligato part is one 
which is arranged to be used as an accom: 
paniment to a solo voice, or another instru- 
ment, in duet style. Obbligato means that 
this obbligato part must be used to produce 
the proper effect. A violin part, ad lib., means 
that the part may be either played or omitted. 


fost Important. 

5 Ce om what you write of your 
circumstances, I think it would be much wiser 
for y $100 for violin, and $400 
for 1 4 your entire $500 for 
a violin '} 
Good instruction is the most important thing 
during the first few years. 


Get Dictionary: 

J. K.—Get a good musical dictionary, and 
make jf a point to look up all the words in 
your music which you do not understand. Do 
not depend on your teacher for everything. 


Identifying Makers. 

D. F- t is quite impossible to tell you in 
a few words how you can distinguish the vio- 
lings made by the great violin makers from 

i ie imitations of their handicraft. 
urs of experience to qualify as a 
good violin expert, and one must have had 
the opportunity of handling and studying 
hundreds of genuine old violins by the. various 
great makers. An expert judges by the. wood, 
the varnish, the model, the cut of the scroll 
and sound holes, the purfling, the general 
workmanship, the tone, and many other things 
characteris of the maker. Buyers and 
collectors of old violins, if they know their 
business, are not often “taken in” when they 
buy valuable old violins; for if they have not 
sufficient knowledge of the instruments them- 
f: s, they get the opinior f good experts 
before buying. 3—Yes, a violin branded on 
the back with a trade mark, “Hopf,” “Sara- 
sate,” “Stainer,” “Ole Bull,” “Conservatory,” 
and so on, is invariably a factory fiddle of 
doubtful value. 


Genuine Gagliano, 

J. W. G.—Your violin is no doubt a genuine 
Ferdinand Gagliano, since you have a guar- 
antee from W. B. Hill & Sons, of London, to 
that effect. It is impossible for me to set a 
Value on your violin without sceing ft, since 
tf two violins by the same maker one may 
casily command two or three times the price 


Instruction 
Gt. ¢ 


of the other, because of superior tone, preser- 
Vation and ‘so forth, 1 find two spec 
of this maker listed in recent catalogs of 


Yeading American violin dealers, One dealer 
offers 2 specimen of 1781, for $1500 ; another 
dealer a specimen made in 1757, for 00, 
Your best course is to have your violin ap 
praised by @ well-known expert. 


“Ryerything technically which develops 
freedom, ease, delicacy, and strength of 
the bow arm works toward beautifying the 
»__Paul Stoeving. 


tone. 
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The sensation of the year! At last the 
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Outdoor Life—Story of Old Glory, the Flag We 
Love—Strumming—Swing Low, Sweet Charlot— 
‘Tale of a Bucket, Till We Meet Again, Songs My 
Mother Used to Sing, River Shannon—Just_the Thing. 


for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 

48 Page Catalogs, MINSTREL 

FREE fiareniac, Songs, Jokes, Mon- 

ologs, Make-Up, Wigs, Musical Plays, 2-, 

3-, 4-Part songs for AMATEUR SHOWS, 

in’ Schools, Colleges, Ghurches, Lodges, Homes. otc. 
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TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 
Needed by every Musician, 


Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, an 
where you can instantly 
find it. 


d for list of 
Send for vost popular styles 
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Four Year Courses Leading 
to Degree of Bachelor 
of Music 


Dormitor‘es 


Lawrence College Conservatory of Music 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


Three Year Courses Leading 
to Certificate 


PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, ORGAN, CELLO, BAND INSTRU- 
MENTS, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, HARMONY, COM- 
POSITION, MUSIC HISTORY AND ART 


Orchestral Training, Artist Recitals, Music Festival 


Free Catalog 
SECOND QUARTER OPENS JANUARY 5th: 


Avpress: Cari J. Warerman, Dean, Appleton, WISCONSIN, 


fincinnati 


SOTH YEAR 


BERTHA BAUR, Director 


Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 


52nd Year 
Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Vi 
and Drawing, Oral’ Interpret 
educational principles. Numerous Lee 
Brauch studios, Excellent hoardin 

and 
the center of most cultural environment. 


Conservatory 


Founded 1867 by Clara Baur 
A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF MUSIC WITH FACULTY OF 
INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 


Courses leading to Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates 


Residences for students from a distance on the beautiful campus near the center of 
Cincinnati’s music and art lite. Send for Catalogue 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY o 


Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


Finest Conservatory in the West 


Organ, Theory, Public School Muste 

ete. Work based on -best modern and 
certs and Recitals thronghdut the year. 
accommodations, Teachers’ certificates, diplomas 
legrees conferred. Many free advantages, We own our own building, located in 


Students May Enter Now. For detailed information address 
JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 7, 5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Highland and Burnet Aves. and Oak St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


i Music 


of{lusic 


INCORPORATED 


Front View Conseroatory Bldg. 


Fal! term opens Monday, September 7th, 1925. 


DANA’S MUSICAL 


WARREN, OHIO 


Special Music Supervisors Course 
Summer School opens Monday, June 22rd, 1926 
Catalogue on arplication to LYNN B. DANA, Pres. Desk E. 


INSTITUTE 
The Only University of Music in the World 


All branches taught on the daily lesson plan 


The beginner as well 
as advanced student 
receives careful train- 
ing at 
Send for catalog ® 030 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
131-133 Bellefield Avo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@bhe Cilebeland Tnstitute 
of ()usic 
NEW TERM 
Regular courses in all artist departments 


lead to diplomas 
Teachers’ course leads to certificate and 
includes two years of practice teaching 
All instruments taught in new Orchestra School 


s. Franklyn B, Sanders, Acting Director 
oe Euclid Auenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Llonutsville 
CONSERVATORY 


oF MUSIc 


Individual and class instruction in 
Piano, Organ, Harp, Voice, Violin, 
Dramatic Art, Orchestral Instru- 
ments and all Theoretical Subjects. 
Many student and faculty recitals 
and three large student orchestras 
in connection with work. Public 
School Music Course leading to 
Supervisor's certificate, Practic 
teaching in Public Schools. Gradu- 
ates accepted by State Boards of 
Education. Individual attention 
to needs of each student. 

Address: 

Jno. L. Grul 
252 W. Broadway” Lane 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


>) PEABODY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 
—————_= 


One of the oldest and most noted Music Schools in America. 
Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing oup advertisers. 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 
THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found A: 
Students may ‘enter at any time. Send 
Catalog, GEO, F. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Ceorgia 


ONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Another Road to “Letterville”’ 


By Sylvia Weinstein 


BEGINNERS are more interested in the 
keys of the piano than the pages of the 
music book. So the keys may be used to 
fix in their minds the letters and their 
proper use. 

First teach the names of the keys in 
their regular oraer, Then have the pupil 
to place the right thumb on E of the first 
line of the Treble, the second finger on 
the G just at the right and the other 
fingers on B. D. FF. Have the pupil to 
do this as she repeats E-G-B-D-F, F-D- 
B-G-E, several times; and then as she 
says E, first line; G, second line, and so 
on. In this way, if the names of the lines 
are forgotten their position on the piano 
is remembered. 

When the Treble lines are learned the 
spaces may be cone in like manner, and 
then the lines and spaces of the Bass 
The same plan may be carried to the 
added lines, 

When this has been practiced at home 
and at the lesson, I test the pupils by ask- 
ing them to play the third line of Treble, 
first space of Bass and others, not bother- 
ing with the letter names. Learned in 
this way, it is seldom that notes are played 
on the wrong part of the keyboard. 


Danger of Musical Indigestion 


By Robert Haven Schauffler 
(In Atlantic Monthly) 


THE man who supposes that he has di- 
gested music before devoting as much time 
to thinking about it as he has. devoted to 
hearing it, is not only fooling himself and 
ruining his digestion but also is absolutely 
affronting the creator of this beauty, and 
the player who has been re-creating it, 
and the creative listener in the row behind 
who has been re-creating it. The sooner 
people discover that the musical world 
was never exempted from the primal curse 
—or blessing—of toil, the better. In the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou become mu- 
sically well bred. 

In order to achieve this end the first 
thing to do is to restrict yourself to hear- 
ing no more music that you are sure of 
being able to digest. Until program makers 
have learned to send their audiences away 
still ready for one more course, it might 
be a wise plan to begin by leaving the hall 
in the middle of every concert and taking 
yourself on a quiet, musical walk in order 
to reconstruct as best you may what you 
have just heard. 


Titles for Children’s Exercises 


By Alice M. Steede 


We all know the immense importance 
of creating and maintaining interest in the 
mind of the pupil, the only difference of 
opinion is as to how it is best dene. In 
the Normal Training School this will 
probably be called an idea in psychology ; 
and, building on it, the teacher will try to 
connect Geography and History with such 
of the every day facts of life as are al- 
ready familiar to the child mind. It is 
somewhat more difficult in the study of 
music, as even the simplest terms are more 
abstract and transient than the facts and 
figures of the school books. 

The publisher of so-called ‘popular’ 
music is well aware of this method of en- 
citing interest, and takes care to adorn the 
covers of his masterpieces (?) with a 
drawing which strives to atone for paucity 
of ideas by brightness cf color; but T 
have known more serious students of 
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music, who were rather ignorant of its 
literature, to choose music from a cata- 
logue guided solely by the titles of the 
pieces. : 

In teaching fairly advanced pupils, the 
music let us hope, makes its own appeal, 
and providing that the teaching is good, 
no adventitious ai are necessary. But 
with the little ones it is different, Fre- 
quent appeals should be made to the im- 
agination, and any attempt on their part, 
however grotesque it may seem to the 
grown-up mind, to link the music with 
the sights and sounds of life as they know 
them should be carefully fostered, 


Prima Donnas Change Not 


By Lynne Roche 


—— 


Tuovucn their methods 
temperament have known many changes, 
the real nature of the prima donna seems 
almost as permanent as Gibraltar. 

Diverting, if not ingenuous. 
the modern operatic felinities 
the most spectacular could scare 
the spicy quip with mor 
than in Handel’s days. 


in 1703, Signora Francesca Margarita 
YEpine gave a series of “positively last” 
appearances in London, throughout the sum- 
mér season; though, with the prima donee 
Capricious purpose, she was to remain in 
England for many years as one of the 
brightest stars of Handel's early 4 

At Drury Lane Theater Cprobahie ee = 
cert), on February 5, 4a serene 
Mrs. Tofts, a rival singer hist a 
threw oranges at Signora | 1p a f 
which she was taken into cust ae ie 
police. Though Mrs, Tofts ah by ty 
exonerate herself of complicit piece 
letter to the Daily ourant (, NOE 
original are modern singers na. eee 
agents !), the public seems t, aut press 
little convinced. This is pte Bin been 
the earliest displays of oper; je one of 
at least in England. atic jealousy, 
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Friendly Letters to the Editor 
The Helpful Pupils’ Club 


To Tue Brvpe: 

T have found that a musie club is of great 
benefit to my pupil First, because it trains 
them to play before people; second, it en- 
courages them to practice beeause they under- 
stand that unless a piece is well prepared they 
will not be given the honor of playing at the 
elub; third, they learn so much of musical his- 
tory and harmony. 

The officers and chairmen of the program 
and entertainment committee are selected 
from the pupils by the pupils. The tea 
stands ready to help and advise in 
and gives the names of the pupils who are 
ready to appear on the program. After the 
president has called the meeting to order 
each member answers to roll call with a sen- 
tence or two about the composer or topic se- 
lected for the afternoon. Then follow the 
Secretary's report, Treasurer's report and 
PON NG niosrams are varied. Sometimes it is 
devoted to one composer; then again we have 
a miscellaneous program ; an afternoon of liy- 
ing American compose) instrumental selec- 
tions from an ope ales; sonatas ; hymns 


The papers on the program 
the pupils and are about the 
ject of the afternoon, 

The program is followed by musical games, 
most of which are original, The Seale Pro- 
gram is very much ‘enjoyed by all the pupils 
A paper on the history of scales is read: 
then there is a playing contest by the pupils 
in each grade. A vote by ballot is taken 
atter each group has finished playing, to de- 
termine which member of the group has 
ed the best as_to clearness of tone, cor- 
rect fingering, speed, and so on. 

Between cich group of players a paper is 
read, giving more information concerning 
scales and the various ways of playing them. 
Two or three afternoons are devoted to Major 
scales; and later in the year the same num- 
ber are devoted to Minor scales. ‘The games 
for these afternoons are s es, intervals, 
rds, ear training. 

h pupil has the privilege of inviting two 
to a club meeting. Once or twice in 
the year a musical afternoon or evening is 
given to which tickets are sold. ‘The money 
is devoted to charity. 


and oid song 
re written 
composer or 
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The Adult Beginner 


fo Tue ETupe: -. ee 
Be am, in a way, an adult beginner. When 


between the age of 12 and 15 I took lessons 
during the summers on a cottage organ, and 
although fond of music, like most children I 
was lazy and did not realize the importance 
{ practice; and, perhaps not being duly 
i fa by my over-busy mother, the technical 
pate of my work suffered severely. Being 
Dar ple to grasp the theoretical side readily, 
capvequired 2 little insight into the rudi- 
és Hie oe music; and, had I continued, I 
er uinlly would have taken more interest 
oan dyanced rapidly. But the only available 
we Jeft the village where we lived and 
“Some few years 1a me to enter 


‘and, often being abl 
eae ized with a desire to take 


a busines! 
good music, 


it up again. oo consent of the lady with 
I secured tad to have a piano ‘in the 
whom 5 difficulty lay in securing 


but my nesivilling to give me lessons 
er who WAP finally found a good on 
in rho discovered that I had started on an 
but so : 
pill road. ing long hours, the 
ty business demand me exhausted” both 
end of, the Guay, so that, before beginning 
in mind anes simply obliged to rest. Thus 
practice, TW became very Short and entailed 
the evenings of all social life ; but this was 
the giving UP Compared with the satisfaction 
a small matter ool progress in music, even 
of making ® ‘hie household not being early 
though Slow. | od the early morning hours 
risers, ee "THE mrepe and studying over 
reading, mind. 
ane pieces in my ™4 
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As is the case with most adult beginners, 
it has been a battle with stiff muscles and 
nervousness. Often, after playing piece 
very creditably by myself, before my teacher 
it would be a complete failure and I would 
go home from the studio much discouraged. 
Added to this, there have been many mi: 
ssons from seemingly unavoidable causes; 
id finally, when having reached about the 
fourth grade, my teacher became ill, and 
gave up her work for over a year. It was 
during this time that I decided to study 
ulone, and have kept at it persistently, never 
allowing a day to pass without a little prac- 
if only to go over my scales and ar- 
and I am sure my technic and ease 
ng have improved one hundred per 


cent. 
It has been during this time that THe Erupp 
has become so indispensable to me, the various 


helpful articles and suggestions all serving to 
tuke the place of a teacher; and when 1 
opened the May number and found the won- 
derful lesson on “The Harmonious Bla 
smith,” by Mark Hambourg, I was simply 

verjoyed. It is all explained in such a 
simple and understandable way that the way- 
faring “girl,” though a fool, cannot err 
therein. When passing through our town last 
winter Mark Hambourg gave a concert, and 
his wonderful playing has been an inspi 
tion to me ever since; and I have re. 
with keener interest some of his articl 
back numbers of THe Erupp, and this 
quality of clearness seems to pervade them 
all. Tam now hoping that the other lessons 
you have promised during the year by emi- 
nent pianists may be within my grade and be 
explained as well as this one. 


With best wishes for future success, 
Myrtie Bernice Foster. 
Medicine 


a man engaged in the manufacture of patent 
medicines. The writer, himself, is at the head 
of the Civie Musie Association, an organiza- 
tion seeking to foster and promote good musie, 
by bringing the best artists before all the peo- 
ple in our city. 

Therefore, we resent the antiquated slur at 
patent medicines; for there are good as well 
as bad patent medicines, the same as there 
are good and poor music magazines, 

Yours very truly, 
HW. N. McCann, 

[Eprron’s Norp:—The above letter, from 
the Dr. Miles Medical Company, is printed in 
justice to our subscriber and admirer. We 
have no doubt that many remedies sold eom- 
mercially have the same ingredients as those 
contained in physi eriptions and 
Would be equally ientifi y ad- 
ministered to the ill at the right times for 
the right maladie: TUDE, in keeping 


with other high-c ines, does not ac- 
cept fisemen alled = “patent 
medicines,’ largely because some of the manu- 


facturers have been proven over and over again 
to be dispensing concoctions which are im- 
positions upon the publie.] 
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What Are Scales Good For? 


just how many shar 


ticular | s 
or flats are nece and where they are 
placed, and then it shows the proper and 


easiest way to finger in that key. The mel- 
ody in the majority of pieces either follows the 
line of they scale or the line of some chord 
in that key. If the scale has been well mas- 
tered the piece is more casily read, better 
fingered and more quickly memorized. 
Thon the accompaniment to a namber of 
contains the principal chords of the key 
more quickly and accurately played, 
all because of the work expended on the senle. 
Scales are more than a treadmill for the 
fingers. They are the very foundation upon 
which all is built, and will surely benefit the 
head as well as the fingers, if understood. 
R. Bassyre. 


“The Music of the Spheres”. will be a com- 
fort and an inspiration when T am weary, 
It is a noble discourse and you did a great 
service to all by presenting it to the public, 
When I become humbled and discouraged 1 
shall read if and T shall rejoice that T at least 
have great thoughts and feelings, even though 
great deeds are absent, 4 eh 
Very truly yours, Rena T. Carver, 
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What do you Know 
about the Opera? 


THE BOOK OF THE OPERA 
AND BALLET AND HISTORY 
OF THE OPERA .... $1.00 


Here is a new opera book which really 
tells you the things you want to know. 


For serious violinists 


VIOLIN MASTER WORKS AND 


THEIR INTERPRETATION 
By Leopold Auer . . . $2.50 


Every violinist in the country will want 
acopy. Educational and entertaining. 


MAIL TO YOUR DEALER_____ 
OR TO US i 


| CARL FISCHER, Inc 
Cooper Square, New York, N. ¥. 


For enclosed... send me 
BOOK OF THE OPERA 
VIOLIN MASTER WORKS 
Name . 


Oldest and most practical system 
A great opportunity for teachers 
to specialize in this unlimited 


The Courtright 
System of Musical 
field. Write for particulars of 


Kindergarten correspondence course. 
Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 


OU can play 
his wonderful *<., 
instrument 


If you can whistle a tune, you can 
master the Saxophone. 3 free lessons 
give you a quick easy start. Play scales in an 
hour, tunes in a week. Send coupon today for 
literature on any instrument. Get our free trial, 
easy payment plan, No obligation. Nothing 
else could give you greater pleasure than a 


BoescHs 
“Tine Tone Saxophone 


IBUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everythingin Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1310 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Clip the) Coupon NOW 


x = 
+7 BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1 ail DUES TU Buescher Block, LIKuart, Indiana, 
1 JY Geneiemen: T am interested in instrument i 
slow: 

Y Saxophonel] Gornet] Trombone] Trumpet) 
1 Mention any other 

Y Nomo..--- 


H Street Address. 
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THE PROOF OF 


Praises Advanced Composition Course 


With your course the intricate mysteries of music have been very plainly untolded 
to me. I have taken tunes, sometimes original, harmonized them, juggled them about 
in various forms, with so much case that it seemed almost unbelievable, thanks to Pour 
instruction and instructors. In my work as orchestra leader and teacher of violin ‘ 
find the work indispensable, and cannot recommend it too strongly’ to both student and 
advanced musician—professional as well as amateur. pity 

Joun Frcurras, 65 East Avenue, Rochester, New York. 


Sherwood Normal Course Systematic and Complete id Normal 
I have never taken anything so clear, systematic and perfect as the Sherwooe ae fas 
Course. I congratulate any teacher who has the privilege of studying with your v 
experienced teachers, lif 
Mrs.,. H. T. Bins, Music Studio, W. O. W. Bldg., Bakersfield, Calif. 


IS. 
Compares Cheap Course With Our Course 

A niece of mine paid $25.00 for a Piano Course with another school. No personal 
the school mailed her the entire course. 
bound book of Piano 
$3.00. 


I feel that satisfaction is your greatest advertisement. 


>. A 3 » graded, I feel new inspiration 
Every time I send my Normal Piano exams and they are returned to me graded, 6 one Sie is ac- 
to go on with the succeeding lessons, finally to win : 


and courage with which 
credited and worth while. 


Grace E. Brices, 
Director, Conservatory of Music & Art, 


Home Theatre Bldg., 
Public School Music Graduate has Just Secured Life Certificate 


: See a having received my 
am now a full-fledged director of the Melvin Community High School ed i fi 
certificate from our superintendent on the recommendation of the State boa 3 ig 


Pror. F. W. Reuter, 
Violinist, Dewey, Il. 


credits received through my studies with your institution, 


Couldn’t Have Taught Without Mrs. Clark’s Lessons i: 
I have the highest opinion of Mrs. Clark’s Course. don’t believe any conte 
can excel hers. I hold a good position here in the city schools and the Public Schoo! 
Music Course helps me wonderfully in presenting the work in my classes. It has 
benefited me greatly, and I only wish I had known of it sooner, e " 
Lucitte Key, Columbus, Miss. 
Clear Tone—Result of Weldon Course 
The Weldon lessons have benefited me much, i 
attack has greatly improved. My breathing has also improved to a great extent, anc 
I notice that the high tones are much easier for me than ever before. ‘ 
Paur Buorpe, 615 R. 124th St, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher in Convent Praises Courses ; ha 
As a graduate of your Harmony, History and Advanced Composition Courses | 
want to say that I think your courses cannot be Improved upon, While they are ae 
in any way a short road to success, they surely are a most safe one, | trust that i 
year will bring you a large class of eager new students, and that they will enjoy 
work as much as I did. e 


5 oe he 
My tone is clearer and better, and the 


Sistar M. Acuita, 60 Broad Street, Providence, R. I. 

Always Ready to Praise the School : , eae 

Many people do not know that your school gives credits for the study. This ae 
be stated in your ads. and you should give the names and addresses of your gra ates 
to those who are doubtful. I am glad at any time to give a good word for you, oa 
have received untold benefit by taking your courses, even though T had played pre: 
fessionally for 15 years, 1 am a member of the Teachers’ Association and he re 
how great a need there is for teachers to take Norm Your courses have 


al Courses, 
been of value to me. 


Lewis G. Hunter, 723 East 35th St. Tacoma, Wash. 


University Extension Conservatory 


LANGLEY AVENUE and 4is¢ STREET 


DEPT. C-99 CHICAGO, ILL. 


ier ae EIS oti eNa eas Sa armor eters 
‘YOU can secure that coveted Diploma or Degree 
established teachers have done by taking our accredited extension cou 


All she received for her money, paid in al ratlce, Was an te 
i i H ron re tha 
instructions (her lesson sheets) which she could have bought bound for not more 


Pl tion THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
ease men 


THE ETUDE 


right in your own home, as many other 


Tses, 


THE PUDDING! 


It is Different Now 
For the last 28 years I have written marche 


7 s and other compositi, Aa 
been played by the best professional musicians and T have had the ae They have 
them over the radio, but with that uncertain feelin asure of hearing 


Xv ‘ g—"T* wond, 
arranger thinks of the arrangement,’ Now I can arrange 


criticism. Your Harmony and Composition Course |} 
ing I needed. 


¢r what a first-class 
fag pe relly that will stand 
I recommend yours as an outstanding school of Piaeie thorough train- 
Mr. Cartes FReMiina, Band & Orchestra Director Buhl 

; » Buhl, 


Use Lists of Teachers 

The Normal Piano and Harmony Courses which T hav 
be procured. They are making me an authority, as for } 
of myself. You should use lists of tea 
your courses are. 


Minn. 


ie fh the best that could 
achers in the various Site Just half way sure 
Every teacher needs them, Sand show them what 
Mk. Craune C, Branr, 198 Butler Court, Ak, Ohi 

» “Akron, N10. 


Impossible to Appreciate the Value o} 
Tn my previous study of Harmony I sh Harmony Course 
T was through I didn’t seem to be able es Nicely, but when 
I have not found it so with your Harmony “ef the knowledge. 
far superior to anything I have had. "y Course. Yours is 
There are some people who are Prejudice 


this kind, but I'll say—if it Were of no m against a course of 
the understanding I hay. 9 


ak . re val 
1 a 4 ave gained in analyz; ue to me than 
use in teaching children, it is well worth whit the little pieces I 


le, 
Mrs, Verpa Broriers 


2 “RS, Pian ‘i 
2000 2nd Street, N’ E, Cn 
Has Diploma Endorsed by Secretary of St ‘ ‘ 
Thank you for the diploma, Tt was immer 
the Secretary of the State of Illinois, have pootely endorsed by 
before studying with your school, but had yn aught for six years 
tematic course to follow. Your course has a und a good sys- 
Bertua Gurrren. °d my problem. 
eRREY 
38 S. Dearborn Sts No. 143 Chppauts, 
Uses Sherwood Course With Her Pupils PCRS OU 
I hegan study with your school in 1915 and have finished three 
friends rather thought I was a victim of fakirs, but they are ih TSes. Some of my 
their mistake. Your courses have given me individual knowledge Ing NOW to concede 
completed the course with me has found it valuable. and each pupil who 
Tam Director of Music and Dean of Fine Arts in college, 


Mrs. W. E Carrer, L, 


These teachers and thousands of others testify for the Coy, 
experience should be the same as theirs. : 
Don’t merely WISH for a larger class and for greater finang; 
today at the start of the New Year to make the moments count ial Sain—put resolve 
waste. For 23 years we have furnished teachers with Preparatio ww Ich so often go to 
to earn more. The details of the Course with sample lessons ” which enabled them 
the asking, ‘ * Will be sént you. £08 
Check the coupon and get it in the first mail. Write a lett * 
perhaps we can help you solve them, 


help was given, but 


Hutchison, Kans, 


afay, 
ayette, Tennessee. 


Irse. 
"SES We offer. -yeuD 


€r about y. 
ut your ©wn problems— 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVA OR 

Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chica Y, Dept. C-99 
Please send me catalog, four sam 59, Illinois 

regarding course IT have marked witt nd 


ple lessons ar 


han X below full information 


“Piano, Course for Students (Violin On; 
(JPiano, Normal Training \_|Mandolin Bvistery of Music 
___ Course for Teachers {Guitar Oparce 
{ JCornet, Amateur Banjo An lic School Music 
JCornet, Professional Organ (Reed) Acrt™eny 
JEar Training and Sight Singing lage’ Conducting 
I ae Se anced omposition 
SES I 
City. 


THE ETUDE 
The Tune That Sherman Loathed 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S emphatic, definite me up when I sang in any city where he 
and extremely accurate description of War was and we grew to be good friends. He 
is well known. The gallant officer seems was always quite enthusiastic about oper- 
tohave been fond of music, but there was atic music, much more so than General 
one tune about which he felt much as he Grant. He confided to me once that above 
did about war, according to Clara Louise all songs he especially disliked Marching 
Kellogg. , Through Georgia, and that, ere was 

After the Civil War, General Grant and the song he was costa agp ae lis- 

neral Sherman went to Chicago and ten to. People, of course, thoug ht it anus 
attended a gala performance of “The be, or ought to be, his favorite melody. 
Daughter of the Regiment,” with Clara But he hated the tune as well as the words. 
Louise Kellogg in the title role. Ina chap- He was desperately tired of the song and, 
ter of her Memoirs of An American Prima above all, he detested what it stood for, 
Donna, she has this among other things to and what it forced him to recall. 
say about Sherman : The fighting Generals are not always 

“In recalling General Sherman I and the fire-eaters. It would be interesting to 
myself thinking of him chiefly in the later learn General Pershing’s private opinion 
Years of my acquaintance with him. After a Guer Flere. 


that Chicago: night he never failed to look 


A Pave A comprehensive ¢on- 
i ¢ musical endeavor. ¢ ona ¢ 
By Crit Cigeration , of | the practical mus 
inustrated: Ticrature is planned 
Press, of reference suggeste 


of this end. 


Wien? Master Singers” of Wagner 

Pyut., Paper bound ; fifty pases so 
ublished by the Oxford University 
ty cents. 


scl. By F. H. Shera, Bound 
ess ed eee ages ilustrated. | Pub, 
in a 


the Oxford University Press, at 


Onsequently this little volume lished by 


wit) x . 4 ents. orks: se tw 
tot guide te feted met AX, introduction, (6 the Noses.” The. tera 
Not only identified w ae modernists of French Cope cnords, conseeu- 
Rat een ed with the! ment of harmony, scale vone insight into 


in the score, but also are A 


fives and pedals, fees by these “free-think. 
the use of tine’ ‘Numerous notation examples 


oh, so that the student ma 


Sequaint bh ij i 
ay himself with them s0 Som . A thee 4 
ing low them in the performanC nner, th in: der to a better une standing 0! 
smal [pst interesting and rendganty matnis type guide tyetura outlines of the compositions. 
serie H,aiaiuable aa p, The, Planoforte , Sonat 
e 4 yoven— paper bound ; 66 pages ; 
ny M- py A. Forbes Milne. | Pie tne Oxford Univer: 


p, iitieat Paste and How to Form tt OPA CIS. aol , 
Cighy /VOcoressi. Bound in i ‘ord ty eueture of Beethoven’s Op. 
Vergity ages: Published by the 0 ; E 1 ue aes 2: Op. 57 (“Appas- 
2 eres, at eighty-five COM author 98 2 75 OD. a OP 5.109. Bach of these works 
Studenp Ug Apprenticeship of t Se as @ gignata’’) 3 nner to give to the student 
Writ t of public taste in mus im for ® jg analyzed in OO tions and content.  Tis- 
Most on the subject has prepared aration of key to its promnercase the interest ; while 
u prepitic, it 18 torical commen sign illustrations increase the 
fu, Mall volume. Pleasant, 12 sy ith the the many notation 
Teagge Key-thoughts whieh will Ty Yne of it8 yalue of the pases 


or ing- ; relish DY ronltemperirtes Clavier, 

em Chapter are pondering a with Tone, WonlcrMaitland, — Paper 

8 interested in. this important frustrated. | Published by 
th ty Press, at fifty cents. 

Wen ‘ ' mnedict,, Cle vesninitiated through 

bona!” By Sir Julius. Benes Sampsom 8, wide Uh trieate ae 


Low. y7,178 pages. — Publishet DY oe copy: poet t e 
» Marg; ta =4.25 per © mazes hs the development of the 
Toneatston & Co, Ltd, at $15 founder OF aeful hints for et iistonieal chapter 
the Toma quaintanee with thy equipped . te ting is very engaging to 
Aithop ane hool of music subjec olce nich the boo Ae 
a most of this volume to treat, a gnout the with ned student of any 28 
Work {SMpathetic manner- bon! charm the cai Wonttemperirtes Clavier, 
Polen The y. Bach’s Vealler-Maitland. | Paper 
; By J. Avdistrated. Published by 
3s Miversity press, at Bite Cente 
the Oxford froductory chapter the ‘Tempered 
In an Le clear tO the reader; while the 
seale i he fugue-structure will be, niost 
butline Of Te one aquainted with its in- 
Welcome to Cree comments and textual illus- 
Ceacies: nels j many to 2 elearer conception 
vill Jead Mars aith of materials which 


trations cauties and NeOp these magical tone 
han worth the reading: aa, Oy ante, che bale 
0 y, Fellowes: £0. ctures. 
gtado divbons. By Bamund Hig. Buy Mf rh. A, Streatfield, Cloth 


bound; 116 pages; iust 
Dep vorwntte Oxfora University — Celebra- 
ting’ fecent Gibbons TercemteMA Rory. ta 
often Make this volume most NG; 

the pervsidered a subject for 
Teade, Usal of these pages W 


Fat $200 nny Opera BY "published by B. P. Dut- 

; 402 St $3.05- 

pout compatin Sidon of a work which 
, is the H1th Gjoncer in its field, and 

omething % 7) enlarged and revised by 

from the methods 

? the plots of operas, this 


he 
-prise 
i] surT ist they eardcde te 
interest Tom- 1 nae i » its usefulness and ap- 


T wit = werk 10 ne 
Contaiy WAth the amount of Tel “ppe acer cn fulness and ap- 
Fa, y curr ron der gis f combining thes¢ 
Wtlments. of current road arly |e yogue Ait this 
of tS have heen anatanid ved bY followed 3 
Dene Eteat German composers Wee ven Tepe 
Mtg Spat this ‘modest volume will 
Westigation, — ciot reise the question 
a é Lene y pur readers peen at least a few 
bound ott Sehiinvery. By Egon Werished Be though olere have “ny of a place in such 
pe 159 i ated. nether eras worths 
ia utton { $2.25. f aistin ¢ w op! 
i. Ira compose” g” sty ro By Edwin Bvans. 
and & Only one rane 
js 10. resell $12 


inted 


By ‘Thomas Wood. 
Spages, Published 


his ey ¢ 
#2 jp, mu tt most 


able, small volume 


ecin] investi- 
in connection 


sted in 
je to boys in the public 

jngiand. Mr. Wood 
* anderstands boys, and 
e Pe methods for holding 


rd 
ed 


ate Spools, OF. on 


g a ‘ons a8 . gecuring the most 
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The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 
Services Throughout the Year. 
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Opposite “a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple type. 


Any of the works named may be had for examination. Our retail prices are always reason- 
able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, March 7th SUNDAY MORNING, March 21st 


ORGAN ORGAN 
Choeut ‘Celeste cata. ce cersea.. Strang Berceuse .Godard-Kraft 
ANTHEM ANTHEM 


(a) O For the Wings...MJendelssohn (a) How 


(b) O Lord, How Excellent Is Loving Kindness . Barnes 
Thy Name osccesss «+e -Martin (b) O Jesus, Thou Art Stand- 
OFFERTORY “ ne ANB, sos ei seeate te peinews Barrels 

Master. Let Me Walk With OFFERTORY 
Thee (Solo S.).......dmbrose Blessed 1s He (Trio S., T. 
ORGAN and B.) ........Guilmant-Morse 


Grand Chorus in A Minor. .Cummings ORGAN 


re Commemoration March .........Grey 
SUNDAY EVENING, March 7th SUNDAY EVENING, March 2ist 


ORGAN 
Evening Meditation ....... Armstrong ORnaN s . 

ANTHEM ngels’ Serenade ..........-.--Braya 
(a) Magnificat ........... tena erry. ANN E i Ss Toved the World..Afar 
(b) My Heavenly Home..... Wolcott ie Tid Not Tl oe World = Alans 

OFFERTORY oneeenty hy. Kace......./feyer 
Immanuel (Solo T.). -Bochau OO LatabaeiGeadi(SalocS: Bise 
GAN ; as 70d (Solo S.)......Biset 
Sursum Corda ..... es aceronarssmistee 00 GILG P5site in Cone ce aan eats 

SUNDAY MORNING, March 14th SUNDAY MORNING, March 28th 

ORGAN | ORGAN 

pe comauion * - Atherton Pilgrims’ Chorus ...... wee ee Wagner 
THEM . , ANTHEM 
(a) God Be Merciful Unto Us..I"ood (a) All Glory, Laud and Honor 
(b) All, All Is Well.........[ooler Williams 


OFFERTORY 

Crucifix (Duet T. and B.). 
ORGAN ‘ee 

Stately March in G......... Galbraith 


F (b) The Palm Trees... Faure-Norris 
“Mure OFFERTORY 
Fling Wide the Gates (Solo A.) 


Shelley 
SUNDAY EVENING, March 14th rthe Son of God Goes Forth - 
gear GuStting cence. Bach-Nevin fo Wap ede sninass Tinting 
ea) Parken Unto the Voice of pele EVENING, March 28th 
i ee he ae -Wayer-Ste 
ae et touane seeeeeeedmbrose-Scott (a) Fre Green Hill. Ms -Marks 
My Sins, My Sins, My Saviour OFFERTORY = a 


(Sold! B.) sss se. 20 2 GUlehrisé Spirit Divine (Duet T. and S.)..Beach 
ORGAN . ORGAN 
Epilogue. ....+0...++ ae shaeiarerne a CUULGHE Grand Chorus. in D.........Sheppard 


TWENTY-FIVE MELODIES FOR EYE, EAR AND HAND 
TRAINING. By Mathilde Bilbro. Price, 75 cents 


These little pieces may be regarded as second grade studies. ‘They are intended to aid 
in establishing the position of the hand upon the keyboard, attaining freedom, training 
the eye, especially in leger lines, in staff positions and cultivating-a musical ear. These 
studies are all tuneful and interesting to practice. Altogether this set of study pieces 
promises to become popular with teachers as well as students well in the second grade. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


New Piano Pieces which present productive teaching material with charm and interest 


MINUET ise by Buenta Carter - Gr. 2-3 - $ .30 
A graceful composition. For smoothness and evenness of tone and skillfull phrasing for both hands 


THE BANJO PLAYER - by Buenta Carter - Gr. 2-3 - §$ .40 
In mastering this little piece the pupil will have a selection worthy of his best efforts. Highly 
characteristic, it affords study in grace notes, broken two and three-note chords and staccato 
dexterity. 

HANSELANDGRETEL - (Landler) by Joseph N Moos ~- Gr. 2 ~ $ .30 
A country dance in waltz time. To be played slowly in well accented rhythm. Good teaching 
Values, one being early pedal training. 

DEAR OLD MADRID - by Joseph N. Moos - Gr.2-3 - §$ .50 
A stimulating number with Spanish coloring, the distinct feature of which is its rhythm. Excellent 
and novel material for this grade. Enjoyable for recital. * 


IN THE SHEIK’S TENT - by JamesH.Rogers - Gr.2 - $ .30 


A smooth singing melody in minor mood to the accompaniment of two-note chords in steady rhythm 
characteristic of Oriental music. 


THE FLIVVER CHASE - by JamesH. Rogers - Gr.2 - $ .30 
Diverting and humerous. Its study will help to develop flexibility of wrist and finger agility. 


ALBUM OF SHORT EASY PIECES - - by Florence A. Goodrich 
Vol. 1 - Summy “Edition” No. 116 - Grit - §& .75 
vol. 1 = Summy ‘Edition’? No, 117 - Gr.1—2 - $ .75 

Educational numbers, thoroughly pianistic and attractive, written with rare talent and understanding 

of teaching needs, 

‘The most important work on the study of Harmony (Musical Theory) published in years is 
HARMONIC MATERIAL AND ITS USES 
by Adolf Weidig Ss = ss = = « Price, $3.00 plus Postage 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


429 South Wabash Avenue = es Chicago, Illinois 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


| 
} 
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THE ETUDE 


Piano Teaching Material 


Recently Issued Study Material of Various Grades 


As it is our desire to aid every progressive teacher who To assist our patrons in the selection of music, 
wishes to become acquainted with these excellent works, we 
will gladly send any or all of them for examination. 


BILBRO’S KINDERGARTEN BOOK 


By Mathilde Bilbro Price, 75 cents 


This is not a theoretical work for the teacher but a 
real valuable method for the very first instruction of 
young children at the piano. It is hard to imagine a 
better work for this purpose. The tiniest tots, not even 
knowing the alphabet, can be acquainted with the piand 
keyboard very quickly through the use of Miss bro's 
unique and ‘practical ideas and attractive asy study 
material. 


SHORT STUDY PIECES 


IN THE SECOND AND THIRD GRADES 
By M. Greenwald Price, $1.25 


Each one of these pleasing study pieces covers some 
particular phase of technic—one is a scale study, another 
a wrist study, another covers crossing the hands, and 
others treat with repeated notes, triplets, legato, chro- 
matic scale, perpetual motion, velocity, broken octaves 
and broken chords. Truly a ‘wealth of exceedingly fine 
study material here, pieces that will attract and hoid the 
pupil's attention, 


TEN BUSY FINGERS 


NINE MELODIOUS STUDIES FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 


By Mabel Madison Watson Price, 60 cents 


Little studies or pieces that combine melodic, rhythmic 
and dramatic interest with finger training. Delightful 
practical material to prepare the pupil for easi : 
studies of Gurlitt, Czerny, ete, 


ETUDES DE. STYLE 


By E. Nollet. Op. 25 Price, $1.25 


The grace and refinement, found in the Writings of all 
modern French composers, are particularly well exem- 
plified in these studies, Although in point of ditteulty 
they do not proceed beyond grades 4 and 5, neyennet 
they are real artist studies, each one being well worth 
playing as a separate piece. They are ideal studies to 
follow Czerny, Op. 299, and could very. well take the 
place of Czerny, Op. 740. Edited and fingered By doing 


~~ TOUCH AND TONE 


SHORT MELODIOUS EXERCISES 
By Ave Corbett Price, $1.00 


There is always room in the teacher's list for an addi- 
tional set of studies suitable for the earlier gra les. One 
tives of teaching the same things all of the time and 
siudents, too, are greatly helped by variety. These short 
and tuneful studies begin in the first grade and gradyalle 
progress to a point where the student is ready to enter 
the third. 


est velocity 


FIRST PIANO LESSONS AT HOME 


i Book I—75c. Writing Book I—25c. 
Pious Book Il—75c. Writing Book II—25c. 


By Anna Heuermann Hamilton 


j a! igned especially to mothers and older 
gag eionel cee thele littlé ones, this work may also 
be used to gdod advantage in some cases by the ails 
teacher. The writing book and the piano book go hand 
in hand and must be used together to obtain the best 


results. 


SHORT MELODY ETUDES 


WITH TECHNICAL POINTS 
By Mathilde Bilbro Price, $1.00 


i : anti ination bf melody 
ese studies afford a beautiful combination : 
ahd ccbhic. they range: from gradevone and a hale to 
trade two. Miss Bilbro is a gifted writer of elementary 
tads material and her works are very. successful. 


SIX STUDY PIECES FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE WRIST 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


By Carl Moter Price 80 cents 


i d_ melodic qualities of these pieces are 
‘Che, iusical diy idevalon the wise GHC, serve as 
a aration for Bravura study, Third grade pupils may 
he riven this study material, Even though there are but 
Ee foi there re various styles and staccato notes, thirds, 
seeks, aud a few octaves are introduced. 


SIXTEEN RECITAL ETUDES 


By Ludwig Schytte. Op. 58 Price, $1.25 
ae studies correspond in mechanical dificulty with 
nese NG7, They are agreeable and pleasant to play, 
Heller, p-jeal worth, yet enabling the student to gain 
having musica’ vol of ihe keyboard. Teachers ofttimes 
Hae ful to substitute studies such as these for the 
find it helpf > vorks of Heller, Clementi, Kohler and 
giners, XSchytte ranks among the best of the modern 
thers, chy 


PLAY AND SPORT 


ID AND THIRD GRADE STUDY 
40 SECON PIECES 


By A. Sarforio. Op. 1235 Price, $1.00 


coriel cational material is always welcomed by 
BHtOrIO oA HmeNEW, SebrONBERNE ct Gene Sean 
teclmost sure to be successful. While supplying a 

piece 18 Aeenaical “wnaterial they are. ail teas rel ana 
tee th thmic go, making them interesting to practice. 
full, of Tiyyeen given an appropriate title, a feature that 


1 -appeal to the student in particular, 


good, 


catalogs covering every classification. Tell us the br 
in which you are interested and we will send catalogs, 


we have 
anches 


GOLDEN MEMORIES 


By Mrs. H. B. Hudson Price, 


These “golden memories” are. 
the Tong ago with melodies indic: 
alphabet after the man 

known works. 

lar mu 


90 cents 


ary music instru, 
a brain can maste: 
sical educations we. 


ny- 
t this book, 
re neglected 


ETUDES MINIATURES 


By Frances Terry Price, $1.25 


Twenty-six studies or study pieces in grades s. 
two and’a, half by a very successiul writes tO. and 
material. They are particularly good, being Ol;¢dtvenile 
esting musically and quite valuabl Lo ee 
exceed many offerings in thes. d ae 
tuneful throughout and well contr. s 
general treatment bi oth tee and 
and student will b ene ceather 
trial. nt series a 


SIX STUDY PIECES IN THIRDS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
By Carl Moter Price, 


Teachers will find this a very helpful work, 
to introduce in the early intermediate grades 


troduc : a 
technic which is not usually met until later, “P,2 f8tre bf 


60 cents 


Pupil for 


MELODIOUS ELEMENTARY 
ETUDES 


By Franz J. Liftl Op. 161 


work to come, 


able for 
Into 
and well 


Price, 75 cents 


This volume is useful for instructiy 
There are. thirty. 
h piece exemplifying 
ing quite a bit of 4 
point of difficulty these pieces are Within the limi 
grades three to five. They were selected fy, aU 
the best modern composers. 


An Interesting Series of Albums of Study Pieces for Special Purposes 


ALBUM OF TRILLS 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Study Pieces for Special Purposes—Vol, 1 
Price, 75 cents 


Ibum contains 

volume with 

hers, to be 

r ability to 

8 far better to 

s department with 

. than to discourage him hy 

assigning only, mechanical studies for the develop- 
ment of the trill. 


THEO. PRESSER Co. 


ALBUM OF SCALES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Study Pieces for Special Purposes—Vol. 2 
Price, 75 cents 


The tedi f scale practice is relieved by the 
ie vette th y udied with this album. 
fous in Was pieces or studies inthe form of piccca In 
scales are generously introduced. ‘The. value 
g them in this attractive form and in the 
hms and harmonies atura 
y tho: 


ALBUM OF ARPEGGIOs 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Study Pieces for Special Purposes. 


—V_ 
Price, 75 cents hs 


This latest addition to the series of 
cial Study Pieces” has an appeal not or 
and student, but also to the many pla 
in arpeggio usage in a compositio 
bers in this collection, 
due to the manner in y 
and to changes of ke 
these piec 
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sas it helps 


interesting musically, and pleasantly prepare tho Pisces are 
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When the Lesson is Over 


By Russell Gilbert 


_ 1. Wun tHe lesson is over pass quickly 
out of the studio. Do not stop at the door 
to tell the teacher about something that 
does not interest him. 

2. Do not make yourself conspicuous in 
the reception room by affecting to be tem- 
Peramental. You will only set yourself 
laughed at when gone. Do not dr 
though you were at a ball or display your 
Possessions before others who may not be 
as fortunate as yourself. 

3. Speak softly in the reception room 
Tefrain from loud laughter and no:se 


and 
that 


4. If you must telephone, go to the drug 
store around the corner. The teacher docs 
not enjoy hearing you argue with “central” 
over his phone. 

5, Be sure to take your music when you 
go. How many doorbells have been rung 
by pupils who have walked off with much 
clatter but without their music. 

6. Do not slam the door when you leave 


the house. rk 
7. On the way home try to recall topics 


discussed at the lesson. 

8. When you reach home, put _ your 
music in a safe place at once. It is not 
se to make your relatives do this serv- 


pee nenctrate to the studio and annoy the ies for you. 
‘eacher, 
ee 


Increasin 


g Command Ove 


r Scales 


By George Coulter 


—— 


Ir ts a good plan, after the learner ee 
re = ar 
| Mastered the twelve major scales and ee 
Dlay the orthodox two octaves, t© oie 
the compass to four octaves and have 


at 3 ex- 
Same scales gone through ag@! thus 


under, while they provide a better op- 
portunity for unbroken legato playing than 
one or two octaves do. ; 

Besides by playing into the higher and 
registers 0 


lower : 
! of key resistance and learns 


Knowledge 


sath is 7 ify touch and to control tone. 
tended. This gives some variety» ote how maha Ee Se eee 
4 capital 4 ass the sca! Confining K é 
3 mpress ; ano makes for tonal 
Upon the ee oe dour octaves des the midds ie eestticts technical de: 
we y " also - 
adic ed Be of concentra- monotony and a 
8 uch more continulty rs 5 Jopment. 
‘on and increase the facility ™ turning veo! 
See 


“Firsts” in Music 


melodies 


which oe 
was “Der 


The first overture in \ 
Fre the opera were freely use% 
Teischiitz,” 
* * us F 
ical Fes- 
he first great American Miele ton 
Val was the “Peace Jubilee” ™ 


- Gilmore. 
pl 9, organized by P- s. Gilm 
* * * 


ti 
i 


; sctra, i 
mate Boston Symphony One x 
uted through the generosny st ore 


The first concert hall in Tokio was 


opened in 1919. 


as first used in playing the 


Phe thumb Vv ‘ 
The thumb \ sichord, by John Sebastian 


organ and har 

Bach. 7 . 
New Orleans was the first city in 
AG srica to establish opera permanently. 

America e b i 

first Wagnerian selection 


353 the 
Tn 183 America, when the “Tann- 


was heard in 


seh al 4 anre was given in Boston un- 
Cert, October D, 1881, with George Mae Dee ci 
conducting. P Li ; 
* * 3 
The Little Corporal 
primet Fitzgerald 
By fis This requires a great deal 


known par 
aracter 


fifth 


_A Famous Russian pianist, 

Heularly for the clean, accu’? 

°l his technic, used to refer 
mger as “my little corporal: 
The little finger must be wg hand. 

Strongest members of the gate 
espite its size it has to bear ticularly 

f much of the heaviest wor! Be 

" octave playing. 

in s the terminal finger “ 
the right hand, it must be # 


te cha 
to his 


“uns 
for many ” 


Ty 1888 Tehaikowsky met GSS 
ay time, when he was forty mee : 
The account of the ie witho 
Shaikowsky’s own words 18; Be: 
omance, 


Or 


a we 
There entered the room 4 


from) 1S 


Nei . * re 
Bht, fair hair brushed most boy 
; yshead, and a very ec] noth- 
i e ere Ss 

«| beard and moustache. Th feattre c 


ih 4 
B very striking about the 


% it “he gre ws 
iy Ant itsety cannot be said 10 Sie. far 
py Sbable of growth is the ta: 
Ne no, pai. #8 
iy. Need for self-expression" 1s 


Tt 
( A 3 
MH Juonan beings, and in S? 


o Mast 


for aR tc especially in skips or 
of specie Surprised at the force with which 
Si soneert performer struck high 
vs with his little finger, I asked 
1 managed to do it and he 
he supported and fortified his 
| finger bY swiftly placing his thumb 
little he second joint of the fifth finger, 
pehind Soe ae the full force of the hand. 
thus a l 2’? may be applied to the 
This S# 


fourth finger in skips. 


ers Meet 


this man, whic 
ympathy, 


jse exterior at once attracted 
for it would be impossible 


amy af them handsome or regular; but he 

cal fi F a. Aaee 
to ¢ nm uncommon ¢ m, and blue eyes 
had @ but i 


pot very ey tie depths 0 1 
y] rejosces { to each other and it 
yersonality which was 
sympathetic to me belonged 
: “whose warmly emotional 
ywo won my heart. THe 
” Norwegian composer, Kid- 
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youe is @ born artist.” 
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{ the piano one gains a. 


‘“Brazelton’s Practical 
Elementary Method”—for Piano 


“Brazeltcn’s Practical Elementary Method’’ is practical— 
wasting no time on unnecessary drudgery but giving much in little, 
as, for instance, teaching the bass clef in the very beginning. Thus, 
the pupil soon arrives at the point where he is playing interesting 

Price, $1.25 net. 
‘“‘The student who masters Mr. Brazelton’s valuable 
addition to pedagogic literature thoroughly, will be 
well and correctly started on the road to pianistic 


excellence, and teachers will find it a great help at 
the most critical stage of music study.”’ 


EMIL LIEBLING 


“pieces.” 


Brazelton’s Practical Method, Book II 


“Melodic Analysis of Studies and Pieces 
in Minor Keys” 

Solves the problem of presenting the five forms of Minor 
Scales. Twelve delightful compositions, showing the Composer's 
application of the Scales, stimulate the imagination and create 
enthusiasm. 

The work enables the student to analyze and account for 
every tone in all compositions written in Minor Keys. 


Price, $1.00 net. 


May We Send Them To You—‘‘On Approval ?”’ 


. PUBLISHERS—DEALERS 
GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
(The Home of Hinged Music) 


67 E. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 


DUNNING SYSTEM °""e'sesmer 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supplied—Why? 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 

MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 

Mrs, Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

Katharine M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School of Music. 

Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Elizette Reed Barlow, 816 Central Ave., Winter Haven, Florida, Normal Classes—Midsummer; 18 Vance Crescent, 
Asheville, N. Car—Midwinter, 1701 Richardson Place, Tampa, Fla. 

Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs, Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregon—Normal Classes. 

Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

Beulah B. Crowell, 201 Wellston Bldg., 1506 Hodamont Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Aye., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Miami, Fla., April 14th; St, Petersburg, Fla., June Ist; 
Cincinnati Cons., July 27th. t 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 413 Bush Temple, Dallas, Texas. Normal Classes, Dallas, 
Jan., Feb., March, 1926. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald—13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Winter Season 1925-26, Dallas and Ft. Worth, 
Texas, Dallas, Texas, June 1, 1926; Cleveland, Ohio, July. 

Mrs, Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 

Mrs, Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. 

Mes, U. G. Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. Classes held Dallas and Ada, Okla. 

Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 

Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 224 Tuam Avenue, Houston, Texas. 

Mrs, H.R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 


January, 1926 ed 

Abraham Lincoln—Cantata—Kountz..... 335 

Album of French Composers—Piano + 35 

Album of Octave Playing.......... » 30 
Album of Song Transcriptions and Varia- 

tions for the Pianoforte..._. - 40 


Each Album for Piano—Heinze 
Easy Studies in Early Grade—B: 
Elementary Piang Pedagogy—Mackl. 
Etudes for the Violin—Op. 32, Book 


SIGE sey axe area on etonide Gini Se.ciso atlas «30 
From the Dalles to Minnetonka—Piano— 

LAGUIANCE! 55 /a3~cuaists orem sec yeys tote Thee a ae 40 
How to Succeed in Singing—A. Buazzi- 

RQCCIR. vic rersesien revere theawerncre eee 60 


New Easter Service for Sunday Schools.. .05 


New Overture Album—Piano Solo. . 40 
New Overture Album—Piano Duet » 50 
Older Beginners’ Book—wWilliams...... 140 
Rhythmical A-B-C’s for the Violin Be- 
ginner—Scarmolin ... 2. 35) 
Romeo and_Juliet—Oper 
John W. Brigham .. 40 
Second Year Study Book—Pia; Oo .30 
Six Picturesque Studies for the Piano- 
forte—Du Val + 380 
Standard Second Grade Kecreations...... (35 
Suite—Two Pianos, Four Hands—Arensky .50 
Technic for Beginners—Risher.......... 35 
What to Teach at the Very First Lessons 
—John M. Williams................ 30 


The New President 
of the Theo. Presser Co. 

Knowing our Editor, Mr. James Francis 
Cooke, will not use any space in the text 
pages‘to announce his election to the Presi- 
dency of the Theo. Presser Co., we feel 
that’ some announcement should be made 
in this department. 

Mr. Cooke, in addition to having had full 
editorial charge of Tr Evrupe for the past 
18 years, was one of Mr. Presser’s closest 
associates in the direction and manage- 
ment of the Theo. Presser Co.’s Music 
Publishing and Mail Order Music Business. 

Mr. Cooke is surrounded by the same 
strong organization that had been built up 
by the founder of this business and is thus 
fortunately able to direct the carrying on 
and the expansion of the ideals and policies 
of the founder and at the same time con- 
tinue as Editor of Tre Ervne. 

The personnel of the Presser Co., for 
years have been encouraged to take indi- 
vidual interest in their daily business activ- 
ities and this spirit was upon them when 
they presented to their new President, 
beautifully engrossed and bound, the fol- 
lowing expression: 

“We, ihe three hundred and _ fifty em- 
ployees of the Theo. Presser Co., unani- 
mously express our enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of the action of the Board of Directors 
in electing you to the Presidency of the 
Theo. Presser Co. ; 

“It is very encouraging to see character, 
industry, fairness, courtesy and courage 
thus recognized. We hereby pledge to the 
President, the Fxecutive Committee and 
the Board of Directors of the Theo. Presse? 
Co. our fullest support and increased in- 
terest in the expansion of the practical 
business policies and ideals of our founder. 


Easter Music ie 

2 nths only, separate the two 
jeg coun 4 tivals. Christmas, with 
tts mt sical achievement, is past and the 
Easter season now demands the attention 
of alert “choirmasters throughout — the 


conn, » Resurrection is 
Lit) ne ation of the € is 
a dt Cauvest to the eburch as_ this 


is ¢ Christianity. 

sti is the basis of our Christianity 
oe aud righty says: “If Christ be not 
risen from the dead, 
vt wot seem, therefore, that Baster 


A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


New Music Works | 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


then our hope is in 


REGARDING 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


is an excellent time for a sermon in 
song. This can be splendidly accom- 
plished by using a cantata, instead of the 
usual anthem numbers. 

An Easter cantata will tell the story 
succinctly and will be interesting, music- 
ally. For instance, there is The Dawn of 
the Kingdom, by J. Truman Wolcott. The 
first part deals with the Prophecy, the 
second, Dawn and the Resurrection and 
the third, the Dawn of the Kingdom. The 
solo sections are well worth study atl 
the choruses are within the range of the 
average choir. 

Immortality, by R. M. Stults, is another 
good choir cantata. After giving the old 
testament prophee a brief narrative of 
the Resurrection as recorded in the Gos- 
pels follows. The third part tells of Im- 
mortality in the words of Christ. F 

The Wondrous Cross, by Ireneé Bergé 
is a contemplative Cantata. The theme is 
the Crucifixion and the Supreme Sacri- 
fice. 3 

Vietory Divine, by 7 Christopher 
Marks, is a finely con ved and well 
wrought cantata. ‘The central idea is the 
immortality attained by the abnegation of 
Christ. Tt is divided into three parts—In 
the. Garden, The Earthquake and At the 
Tomb. er ’ 

We are anxious that all choir directors 
have an opportunity to examine pu 
Easter selections. Just give us @ genera 
idea of what you will want and our oe: 
perienced clerks will ia a selection © 
material for your approval. 4 . 

Do not wait to vette later—mail us a 
posteard today. 


Easy Studies in Early Grades 
For the Pianoforte 
By Mathilde Bilbro 

There is nothing like having plenty ot 
new studies for teaching in the early 
grades. It is far better for the teacher to 
work with new material and it is better 
for the students to feel that not all are 
being assigned the same old conventional 
tasks. Mathilde Bilbro has’ been uns 
usually successful in writing and prepar- 
ing elementar teaching work. In Es 
new set of studies will be found everything 
essential to steady and profitable progress 
in second grade work. neieD 1 

The special introductory price ™ ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per COPYs 
postpaid, 


Romeo and Juliet—Operetta 
By J. W. Brigham 

We take pleasure in announcing the pub- 
lication of a new operetta to be sung by 
men. Mr. Brigham’s previous work along 
the same line entitled, Cleopatra, has proved 
very successful, Romeo and Juliet should 
prove no less so. It is an excruciatingly 
funny musical burlesque, a modern college 
version of the old story. Just the thing to 
he produced by a bunch of high-school 
students or college men. The music is 
partly o al and partly adapted, some- 
times it is in unison but largely it is in four- 
part,harmony for a chorus of men’s voices. 
This operetta may be produced in the open 
air outside a college hall or dormitory or 
it may be done indoors. The composer 
himself has already produced it with very 
great succ 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


New Easter Service 
For Sunday Schools 
By R. M. Stults 


From time to time it has been our cus- 
tom to publish Sunday School Services 
adapted respectively for Christmas, for 
Taster or for Children’s Day. We have 
had great success with these services. We 
aim to make them bright, tuneful and in- 
teresting without being flashy or common- 
place. Our new Easter Service should 
prove one of the best. It is by a very pop- 
wlar writer and it represents his very best 
efforts in this particular line. The service 
is now in course of preparation and we aim 
to have it ready as soon as possible after 
the first of the 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 5 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


How to Succeed in Singing 
By A. Buzzi-Peccia 

Buzzi-Peecia, as a name and personality, 
fills a quite individual niche in the 
American and foreign musical profession. 
Pupils have gone out of his studio, to 
eminence. Songs have emanated from his 
pen, to popularity. With these qualifica- 
tions as a background, and a distinct style 
in writing about his art, a book of genuine 
merit only was to be anticipated.  Stu- 
dents and teachers of singing will find in 
its pages counsel which will give them a 
new light in the pursuit of their devious 
roads to success. 

The special advance of publication price 
is 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Standard Second Grade 
Recreations for the Pianoforte 

This new volume will be added to the 
series made up from especially large 
plates. It will contain more than fifty 
choice second grade pieces, cach one a 
gem. The pieces will be in all styles and 
well contrasted. They are chiefly by con- 
temporary writers. This will prove to be 
one of the best recreation books obtainable. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 85 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


THE THEODORE PRESSER CO. DESIRES TO 
EXPRESS ITS DEEP GRATITUDE TO THE 
FRIENDS OF THE LATE FOUNDER FOR 
THEIR OVERWHELMING NUMBER OF 
TOKENS AND EXPRESSIONS OF SYMPATHY, 


THEODORE PRESSER COUNTED HIS FRIENDS 
AMONG HIS GREATEST ASSETS AND IT 
HAS BEEN MOST IMPRESSIVE TO WITNESS 
THEIR SINCERE DEMONSTRATIONS OF 


REGARD FOR HIM. 
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Abraham Lincoln—Cantata 
By Richard Kountz 


This is to be one of the most unique works 
we have issued for some time, and we feel 
confident that school choruses and oratorio 
socicties will find in it a most unusual and 
inspiring presentation for Lincoln's Birth- 
day and other patriotic celebrations. The 
varied phases of experience in the life of 
this immortal character in American His- 
tory, present a wealth of opportunity for 
musical expression. Mp Kountz has suc- 
ceeded admirably in giving the strong and 
Vigorous text an adequate musical setting. 
Although no American S have been util- 
ized, there is a very definite atmosphere of 
patriotism found in the score. Should it 
be desired the orchestral parts will be ob- 
tna for rena he aes te, 

Iblication pric 2 r ii 
35 cents, postpaid. © for one copy only is 


From the Dalles to Minnetonka— 
Four Impressions for the 
Pianoforte 
By Thurlow Liey 
By the Waters oO i : G 
count song of the anoat penta Se tig 
hee day. Tts peculiar construction 
>» both as 


to haan 
melody and the Decent character of ‘the 


paniment, render it Ton of the aecom- 
transcription into a Diane. ee for 
Hew volume: ‘there is a fine a a ee 
arra PI i y concer" 
thereto, there pts Mumber, “In addition 
i a eto, there are three other very heauti- 
These how Dasedl upon Indian’ ‘Themes. 
scriptions. ‘The fourrot, direct song. tran- 
would make a ie our pieces taken together 
each is o Fane eal group, although 
ach is complete in itself. P, althoug 

The special x 
vance of public: 
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last oPPortunity given 
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it be be pgs Performer! fine oe 
out of the. wl ine ttience will 5 Tae 
scriptions AGA eouae these mg tran 
Ss than could Possibly rove fran 
fem oe be en! 
Hanthte a tpPreciated au ong ed : 
eau ft odies thug {G1 the many 
pianists in this album Made “available to 
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in 


Album of Fre 
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For many years Now, 
posers have been in th : 
of graceful, eles: 
pieces. Such 
above the 


> the 
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lead iy 


ana n the writing 
are 2! iginal piano 
ary rin if ar and away 
s them ape Arawing-room 
arise plane. We ait © on a very high 
such names as a oy Only enti 
aes nies as Godard, Chaly. to mention 
Satns, Widor, Waehs minade, Saint- 
Pierne. Our aim hag ,2¢2me, Lack and 
representative Collectioy een 
grade pieces hy ¢ 1 Lot f 
prove a ver CCE 1 
The special ; ce 
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Bach Album 

By Sara Heinze 

This is one of th, 

shi as he © Standan, 

atte ae oe usea dard compilations 
new siti = eMentary ss yidely in the 
heer renare fitefuliy Polyphony, Our 
veen prepared With revised and has 
this collection are i a Utnost care, In 
most delightful o¢ {elu f 


ded g, 
a 4 Bach Some of the 
It is an entirely ae Vs 4 
the well known easy ot 
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Six Picturesque Studies 
For the Pianoforte 
By Paul du Val 


Students who have arrived at fourth 
grade work, will take great delight in this 
new set of, studies. They are original and 
characteristic, and quite out of the usual 
line. Any student who has been well 
grounded in third grade work will be ready 
for them. In these studies are introduced 
such devices as broken-chords, staccato- 
sixths for light wrist, double-notes, veloc- 
ity with pedal effects, octaves, & issando 
and melody playing. Fach study has a 
Special title of its own and all are so melo- 
dious that they might be played separately 
as pieces. 

The special introductory price in advance 
eeublication is 30 cents per copy, post- 
paid. 


Technic for Beginners _. 
Preparatory to Hanon or Pischna 
By Anna Priscilla Risher backs 
As soon as inner has masthr 
the rudiments ve tie hands have been 
well shaped at the key-board, if is eel ae 
begin daily technical exercises in ado 
to the regular work of the instruction fib 
Naturally, these exercises must be of till 
Simplest possible character, whee re 
leading up to daily exercises wine 
More advanced. These new exercise’ re- 
A. P. Risher have been planned very aa 
fully for this purpose, they may Be sriod 
Very profitably over a considerable take 
after which the student will be able ‘4 that 
up the easier exercises by Hanon 2 ileine 
Valuable technical work known 2S ahs 
ischna, Panis 
The special introductory price ? 


of publication is 35 cents per COPY* 
Paid, 
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post- 
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What to Teach at the 
Very First Lessons 
By John M. Williams 


Mr. Williams’ lecture-lessons to teachers 
have brought such a response in the way 
of letters of commendation from members 
of his classes that anything he would put 
into collated form on the subject of mus- 
ical instruction is sure to have in it some- 
thing inspiring and helpful for the per- 
plexed seeker. The materials of a number 
of these lectures have been developed 
and discussed in this book in a manner 
that will make it invaluable, particularly 
to the young teacher who needs a guide 
into paths of safety in the proper presenta- 
tion of ideals to beginners. There is so 
much of inspiration in its pages that the 
book is sure to make itself a genuine 
friend to many. ae 

The special introductory price is 30 
cents per copys postpaid. 


Second Year Study Book 
For the Pianoforte 
By A. Sartorio 

The many sets of studies by A. Sartorio, 
especially those adapted for third and 
fourth grade work, have all proved very 
successful. This composer knows how to 
write good studies, how to make them both 
interesting and profitable to practice. The 
new set, Second Year Study Book is just 
right to be taken up after the work of the 
second grade is completed. This book of 
studies might be used to good advantage 
for practice in velocity, since the studies 
adapt themselves well for this purpose.e 
- The special introductory price in advance 
of publication is 30 cents per copy, post- 


paid. 
Overture Album _— 
he Published for Piano 


Solo and Piano Duet 

Within a very short time these two 

bums will be published and advance 
al ae ers will receive their copies. Both 
aa ; and duet albums will contain the 
the De adard overtures. These overtures 
same ar known to bands and orchestras 
are ve frequently found on concert pro- 
and are The piano arrangements are the 
grams. | inable and the editing of this 
best ition has been most carefully done. 
new edi will find these books invaluable 
Teachers ee program material for their 
for pence citals. The advance of publica- 
pupils ay Rite for the solo album is 40 
3 tiie duet album, 50 cents. Kind- 
hich volume is desired when 


Etudes for the Violin, 

Op. 32, Book 

By Hans Sitt vi 
aking another valuable addition 

atalog of violin studies 

plishing at an early date, of the 


are als +, from one string to another. 
A sin; 
ness in Dee an will be up to our usual 
G rd, and may be ordered now 
i; Teta 
jntroductory price in ad- 
of publication of 30 cents a copy, 
vance | 


John 


days of increased interest in 
many older beginners, 
fo rious reasons have not 
ro take up the study of piano in 
Si toor such as these a special in- 
- jg necessary: Mr. John M. 
* pas had a Jong xperience 
i] a all ages, has prepared 
oF Cee Fook adapted for 
“tic 


rly 
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and adults. The material 
easing character and while 
re ery ty simple, esp: ally at the 
¢ sufficiel he book, it is never childish 
peginning vil of the explanatory text is 
or tN nd matter-of-fact, 


ylain @ 


absolute a jntroductory pr in adyance 
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Suite Op. 15 
For Two Pianos, Four Hands 
By A. Arensky 

The art of ensemble piano playing is 
being cultivated more and more in recent 
years by progressive teachers. It de- 
velops the young performer’s musical 
perception and furnishes splendid practice 
in obtaining rhythmic accuracy. Probably 
the most exacting ensemble playing i 
that of the piano duo, certainly none is 
more valuable, especially for advanced stu- 
dents. One of the best compositions of this 
type is the Arensky Suite and few are more 
popular than this original work by the 
talented Russian composer. While this 
work is in process of publication we are 
offering it to advance subscribers at the 
special low price of 50 cents a copy, post- 
paid. 


Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 


In order to do that which we felt would 
be pleasing to our advance of publication 
subscribers, effort was made to avoid 
carrying over into the New Year any ad- 
vance of publication offers that have been 
presented for a reasonable number of 
months. As a result we are able to an- 
nounce that delivery will be made on six 
new publications. The delivery of these 
copies to advance of publication subscrib- 
ers automatically withdraws the advance 
of publication price January first. Our 
usual liberal examination privilege will be 
extended to anyone in the profession de- 
siring to make the acquaintance of any of 
the works which are now placed on the 
market. 


Great Men and Famous Musicians on the 
Art of Music, by James Francis Cooke. So 
many thousands in the musical world are 
acquainted with this same author’s two 
immensely successful companion volumes 
“Great Pianists On Pianoforte Playing” 
and “Great Singers On the Art of Singing” 
that little more is necessary in introducing 
this new work than to say that this volume 
is of great general interest and gives much 
that is instructive, stimulating and inspir- 
ing. 25. 


The price is $2.25. 


In the Candy Shop, Musical Sketch 
for Children, by Mildred Adair, ‘This 
little operetta is easy to produce and 
is quite a charming and effective offering 
for juvenile participants. It goes beyond 
the usual makeup of an operetta in that 
it has an easy piano solo and easy piano 
duet beside the songs and dances for the 
young performers. Price, 50 cents. 


A Little of Everything for Everyday. 
Technical Exercises for the Piano, by 
Gilmore Ward Bryant. Almost any piano 
student in the third and fourth grades 
and even beyond can utilize these studies 
for daily practice to good advantage. A 
great variety of technical figures are em- 
ployed and are presented in all the keys. 
Price, $1.00. 


Nearly « Honeymoon, Musical Play, by 
Jessica Moore and Geo. lL. Spaulding. 
Church organizations, clubs and others de- 
siring something mirthful in a musical 
play that is not difficult to present will 
find “Nearly a Honeymoon” as though 
it were written for their individual needs, 
The whole setting is rural in charactet, 
Price, 60 cents. 


Preparation Trill Studies for the Violin 
Beginner, Op. 7 Part 1, by Otakar Seveik. 
These standard violin studies have been 
newly edited by Mr. Otto Meyer who is 
a recognized authority on Sevcik’s works. 
In ordering the Opus 7, Part 1 Studies, 
either of the Theo. Presser Co., or of any 
dealer, the violin teacher will do well to 
specify the Presser Collection edition. 
Price, $1.50. 

Fifteen Studies for Violin (Second 
Violin in Score) by Chi Danela, Op. 
68, This standard set of studies is good 
for general technic work throughout the 
first five positions. The second violin 
part meets with the approval of many 
teachers who prefer to play along with the 
pupil. Published in the well known Pros 
ser Collection of Standard Studies and 
Hdueational Works. Price, 60 cents® 

(Continued on page 84) 
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rs Edition, on December Ist, 

y and a quarter of active 
enterprise of the new house 
a complete and authentic edition of the 
of John Sebastian Bach. It did a sim- 
vice for Mozart and has been a pio- 
necr in bringing out the works of many mas- 
s. The Breitkopf and Thirtel firm pub- 
ed their first musie in 1756. Novello & 
brought out their first publication in 
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ald Cunliffe’s Boys’ Choir of Tod- 
mord Lancashire, England, which started 
three years ago in a bumble way, in September 
of 1924 created something of a nsation by 
giving at Todmorden a six-nights’ run of Mo- 
zart’s “The Magie Flute,” without euts or 
simplification. At this Christmastide it gave 
a_ three week season of opera with ‘The 
“The Golden Cockerel of Rim- 
; “T Pagliacci,” and Wolf-Fer- 
“The Secret of Susanna” as a reper- 


Municipal Management of Amuse- 
ments has been tried by Red Wing, Min- 
nesota, a thriving community near St. Paul, 
with the result that the profits have been 
more than thirty thousand dollars, with which 
the citizens are now considering’ the idea of 
installing an organ in the city auditorium. 

The Directors of the Opera Comique 


of Paris have announced that they will or- 
ganize an American operatic season for early 


next according to reports. ‘Though 
there an American season in “Paris last 
summer t this will be the first one under 


the auspices of a state subsidized opera 


The Saturday Morning Musical Club 
of Tueson, Arizona, is doing a special work 
to preserve the songs, dances and folk-lore 
of the American Indians and has lately had 
members of the neighboring Yaqui Nation on 
its programs. 


early Five Million Dollars for Mu- 
pal Musie is expended annually by the 
two cities and towns 
1 tionnaire recently sent 
out by the National Bureau for the Adyance- 
ment of Music. 


Charles Martin Loeffler’s “Memories 
of My Childhood” has been appearing on the 
programs of our leading symphonic orchestras. 
Tt is good to see our native composers more 
and more find come from these im- 
portant organ 


ubert’s “Rierrebras,” an opera in 

f is to be presented this season at 
the Theatre de la Monnaie of Brussels, which 
peal be its first interpretation with a French 
ext. 


Twenty-One Members of the Chicago 
Orchestra enter this year a 
s f twenty-five or more years. Six 
are original members; and Mr. Stock’s own 
service stripes show thirty-one years of ac- 
tivity. 


A Bach Choir of one hundred and fifty 
voices has been organized in Chicago, its work 
to be confined to the interpretation of the 
works of the great Cantor of Leipsig. 


The Bangor Symphony Orchestra 
(Maine) has entered upon its thirtieth year 
of activity, A. W. Sprague is its conductor, 
and from it a number of members haye gradu- 
ated into positions of honor, 


An “Bnrico Bossi Scholarship” has 
been established at the Academy of Music of 
Milan, Mr. G, Aldo Randegger of New York 
having received the appointment to agmin- 
ister the selection of American candidates. 


Walter Damroseh began his forty-first 
year as leader of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, at a concert in Carnegie Hall on 
October 30, 


Adele Aus der Ohe, the once eminent 
pianist, is now living in Berlin and making 
barely. a living. A committee has been 
formed. to raise a fund for her relief; and 
those interested may send contributions to 
Miss Kieckhoffer, in care of Richard Copley, 
Concert Manager, 10 Bast 48rd Street, New 
York City. 


Christmas Caroling in Chicago was 
this year on a scale heretofore not under- 
taken. Carol leaflets, sufficient to supply 
evory resident of the city were prepared. Busi- 
ness institutions, schools, churches, universi- 
ties, publie offices and institutions, elubs and 
practically all organizations, eitered into the 
movement. Carols were sung in the three hun- 
dred and fifty moving picture theatres and 
the downtown theatres before the perfor- 
mances. ‘i 

The Orpheus Male Chorus of Clevye- 
land, Ohio, under the leadership of Charles 
D. Dawes, has definitely announced that it 
will participate im the 1926 Welsh National 
Wisteddfod at Swansen 


Bulletin of the Presser Home for 
Retired Music Teachers 

On Sunday, November 8. a beautiful and 
impr memorial service to Mr. Theodore 
Prosser was held at the Presser Home for 
Retired Musie ‘Teachers, Members ot the 
Prosser Foundation, of the Advisory Board, 
and the Board of the Home were in attend- 
ance, as were noted men. of business, clergy- 
men, musielangs and music teachers. A dou- 
Die male quartotte sang several sacred songs. 
Brief addresses. were made testifying to the 
‘ jee. and munificenee of Mr. 
simplicity and humillty, ele- 
to Dis vision, his 


eter ser 
er; to his AN 
ments of his stedness 
ideality, and bis sncrificos, 
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1926 Calendars 
For Music Lovers 


Considerable time and thought was giv- 
en in the preparation of our 1926 Calen- 
dars since we had a desire to produce an 
exceptionally attractive Calendar that we 
‘could sell for the very nominal price of 
10 cents each or $1.00 a dozen, postpaid. 
We feel gratified that the Calendar pro- 
duced for this year has more than met 
expectations. The entire background of 
the Calendar is gold and upon tke Calen- 
dar is a musical picture produced by 
Photogravure and giving a handsome ef- 
fect in the planning of the varying Sepia 
tones of the picture with the golden back- 
ground upon which it has been placed. 
The entire card of the Calendar is about 
6x9 inches in size, the Calendar pad it- 
self is of just the right size to be neat 
and at the same time each date is visible 
at a fair distance. There are six differ- 
ent picture subjects utilized-in the making 
of these Calendars and in dozen lots they 
will be assorted. Many teachers use these 
Calendars for advertising purposes or for 
grevtings to their pupils. Any Calendar 
ordtrs under a dozen will be filled at the 
rate of 10 cents a piece. 


Holiday Mail Rush is Still On 


Bear with us during the after-holiday 
rush in the post office. Some Ervprs 
may be a little late in arriving. If a 
copy does not reach you within two weeks 
after the date of publication, which is the 
first of the month, drop us a post card 
and we will gladly duplicate. Second 
class mail is always subject to some de- 
lay in December’ and January but all 
copies should be delivered by the 15th of 
each month. We are here to give the 
best service and any cause for dissatis- 
faction should be reported to the Circula- 
tion Department at once. 


Every Day is Gift Day 
For Premium Workers 


Look over the inside back cover of this 
issue. Many useful gifts are offered for 
very few new Ervupr subscriptions. Re- 
member, every article is a guaranteed 
piece of merchandise, not intended as an 
ornament but for every day use. We 
know you will be pleased with any selee- 
tion that you may make. 


Save Money on 
Etude Magazine 
Clubbing Combinations 


There is still plenty of time to make 
substantial savings on your winter read- 
ing matter. Below is a list of the best 
publications clubbed with KTUDE at de- 
cidedly bargain rates. Make your selec- 
tion now and send your orders in prompt- 
ly. Give us your name and address and 
we will gladly mail to you our new 1926 
inagazine catalog showing combination 
prices on all magazines. 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZ 


Pictorial Review Al 
Youth's Companion’ .. $4.70 
Regular prices. e044 pisces Save 80c 
BTUDH MUSIC MAGAZINE, an 
McCall's . a oe 
Modern Priscilla: $4.05 
Regular price............- Save 95c 
ETUDE All 
McCall's , 
$4.25 


ETUDE MUSIC & 
Modern Priscilla 
Christian Herald. . 


$4.75 


Regular 


ETUDE M 
Delineator . 


price 


Regular pr 
ETUDE MUSIC 
McClure’s .... 


$4.00 


"$5.00) Save $1.00 


20°) Both 


Designer ... $3.00 
Regular price. ..-+++ +: 1.50) Save 50¢ 
WruDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. “F2.08 Both 
Physical Culture...+-+--++09+ eu $4.00 
" $4.50 ! Save 50c 
Regular price, ...- +++ see” a Ly 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. . 
Youth's Companion, 52 issue: 


2.00) Both 
uf $3.50 


Regular price............. $4.00) Save 50c 
ETUDE MUSIC uy Both 
Today's Housewi $2 10 

Regular priee. +$2.50) Save 40c 
ETUDE MUSIC MA $2.00 Both 
Leople’s Home Journi 1.00 $2.65 

Regular price.............$3.00) Save 35¢ 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZID 2.00 Both 
LG COILS Si oreisheisigaes are ay 1.004 $9.35 

Regular price....... sree 3.00) Save 65c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. Both 
Fashionable Dress........ $4.25 

Regular price... Save 75¢ 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. 0) Both 
Collier's Nat. Wk vee ° + $3.50 

Regular price..... .00) Save 50¢ 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. 
Cosmopolitan 2... 


Regular price...... 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE . Both 
World's Work..... $5.25 
Regular: gris... ere:s.ace-eveieienes $6.00) Save 75¢ 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZI 
Christian Herald........ 


$2.00 All 
00, 


Pietorial Reviews. 2121211211 150 > $4.70 
Save 80c 
Regular price. wis ‘On mare 


$2.00 All 


»$ $5. 00 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. 
Woman's Ilome Companion... 
American Magazine......... 


Regular price.......... .. $6.00) Save $1.00 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZIN 08 All 
}yoman's Hon » Companion... ih $4.35 

Regular price 00) Save 65 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE All 


Woman's Home Companion. 
Farm & Fireside. .........- 


Regular price. 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
Americar ..... 


Regular price 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZIN: Both 
Review of Revlews.....-- $4.75 
5 1.25 
Regular price........666+: $6.00) Save $ 
yp 2 TSC Both 
ETUDE MUSIC 
St. Nicholas $5.25 
Si 75e 
RESUAT PICO. ccc sraiejsnos any 
z h 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZID Boll 
Pictorial Review...... ++ $2.85 
Save 65¢ 
Regular price .),..:0e5 215% 
BTUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE Both 
Modern Priscilla f $3.40 
Regular price............-$4.007 Save 60¢ 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE $200) Both 
Pathfinder, 52 issues... .. 1.00 $2.50 


50 
Regular price igoy i Sareans 


ETUDE MUSIC MAG $2.00) Both 
Christian Herald, 52 + 2.004 $3.25 
Regular price............. $4.00) Save Te 


BLUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. 
Woman's Home Companion. . . 


0 Both 
ot $3.25 
0) Save 25e 


Regular price 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. . 
Radio News,. . 


ETUDE MVsiC 


Both 
College Humor. . 


4.25 


Regular price. . is 
BUDE MUSIC MAC 
Golden Book 


$4.75 


00) Save 25¢ 


Regular price. 


The following magazines may be added to any 
club listed above at the prices quoted: 


Saturday Evening Post anes 
Ladies’ Home Journal : Lee 
Country Gentleman (3 years) ous 
Fine Etude Binders at Cost } 
Now that you have the complete 
Mroprs for 1925, you will wish to ar 


range the issues so that any one number 


A List of Recent Publications 


PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. ; Gr. Pr 
BEETHOVEN, L. van 


23025 Farewell to the Piano (Arr. by A. Sar- ' 

torio) 5 235 
BERWALD, ¥ 

23039 Ronde De Nuit............060+8 re ae 
BLISS, PAUL 


23020 Priscilla. 


22929 30 
23018 35 
23048 35 


EGGELING, GEORG 


22884 Spring Serenade............02+00+0+ 4 30 
EWING, MONTAGUE 

23010 In Sunny Spain, 3 40 

22963 Moonbeams. 4 35 

23009 Ogre Dance. 3 35 

23011 Polish Peasant Dance 3° 45 
FERBER, RICHARD 

23044 Carmelita (Spanish Dance).......... 3 40 
FRYSINGER, J. FRANK 

23047 Polonaise Militaire..........0..+0+0+ 5 50 
GREY, FRANK H. ; 

22947 Frills and Laces. ..........02.00000+ 3%, 35 
HALL, WILLIAM JOHN 

23052 Flower Dance. .. 25 
HIMMELREICH, F. 

23035 Annie Lauric.........2.....0200000+ 5 30 
JOHNSON, WALLACE A. 

22869 Ghosts and Goblins. . .. 20 

22887 Hide and Go Seek, Waltz. 230 

23037 Mission Bells 25 
KRENTZLIN, RICHARD 

22872: Inidelly Mood) sa.ccccnasuswensesiiesies 3 35 
KRONKE, EMIL 

22964 Days of Sunshine. . 4 30 
LUMLEY-HOLMES, 

22921 Court Jester, The 3 30 

22920 In the Palace... +3 25 
MUMMA, ARCHIE A. 

23002 Little Sweetheart. . 35 
NOELCK, AUGUST 

23005 Valse Etincelante,.........2+000000+ AY, 40 
OEHMLER, LEO ‘ 

23012 Sunset Musings. (Reverie)......... 3 435 
PALDI, MARI 

23014 Danse Rococo........0+-++e0ee0ee0e 3 28 
PALMGREN, SELIM 

22959 Evening Whispers, Op. 47, No.1..... 5 35 
PITCHER, RICHARD J. 

23023 Little Waltz, A 35 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOW, M. 

23004 Two Themes, from “‘Scheherazade.”.. 3!/, .30 
ROLFE, WALTER 

22987 In a Moonlit Garden... 4 40 

23030 In Royal Array. ...... 4 40 
SCHMEIDLER, CARL 

23021 Wedding Serenade.................. 4 35 
SPENCE, WILLIAM R. 

23040 An Autumn Intermezzo 4 35 
WILLIAMS, FREDERI 

23001 In the Boat cies <3 35 

23045 Thistle-Dow: : a8 35 

PIANO DUETS 

BERWALD, W. 

22811 Country Dance.......6.06.0eseeeaee 3 45 
KELER-BELA 

23036 Hungarian Melody..........-....... 34 40 
MORRISON, R. S. 

23034 Civic Pride: ,.cssscsssesnensdactes 3 45 
SPENCE, W! 8 

22894 Peace and Prosperity (Galop-March).. 3.65 


STORY, PAULINE B. 
Dance of the Sunflowers 3S 
WAGNER R. ; 

22999 | March of the Master Singers, from 


23000 


Premier Announcement of New 
Music Publications for 1926 


Students, Performers and All Music Workers 
ANY OF THESE NUMBERS MAY BE HAD FOR EXAMINATION 


In ordering from this list it is only necessary to mention 
and give catalog number 


“Die Meistersinger”.......4-+.-... 3, 38 


readily accessible. We will send to any 
subscriber, a fine buckram binder, beauti- 


fully and substantially finished, stamped 


in gold on the back, Tue Evvy Tt 
opens flat, easy to stand on the piano or 
book rack, always keeps copies clean and 
prevents their being torn. s worth all 
of the retail price a: Tf you 
will send your renewal for Brupr 
Mustc Macazine for 1926 at onee, we 
will send to you one of these binders on 


receipt of your check for $8.25, $2.00 pay- 
ing for your renewal for the year 1926 and 


the additional $1.25 being the manufactur- 


ing cost of the binder, $8.25 in all. You 


THE ETUDE 


That Will Interest Teachers, 


“Presser Edition” 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Cat. No. Gi y 
CHOPIN-SARASATE re En 
it i 4 
SCHUBERT-REMERY. Ne Bhai 5 
Serenade... 
SUTER, R. 0. 
Circus Parade, The 


22957 


22958 


23019 


ROBERTS, J. 


23013 Postlude in F ee 
23053 
sass 860) 
23057 SS 
23055 s 3:88 
23054 Pensee D'Automne 2 aS 
23958 Reverie Poctique. 3 a 
* 


SONGS AND BALLADS 


CADMAN, CHARLES WAKEFIELD 


2041 Celtic Love Song (F-a flat) x 
in the Garden of Sah EB hejec cs 
ELLIS, CECI. * GLE flan). 40 
23003 Robin's Call, The (cE), 
Ba ROUNTZ: RICHARD 7" "00 teeeee es, 35 
‘astilla (E flat-g) (Opt. 
23007 Thinkin’ of You Uk far) i -40 
23906 Thinkin’ of You (c-D) 25 
EURANCE, THURLGW. oe 85 
22909 I Sing in My Hi t o 
ROLFE, WALTER "°° Weaving (ca fat). 40 
22965 Michael's Flute (c-F) 
22968 Thrill of an Old Lullaby, Ti, - 45 
SACRED DUETS” 
KOUNTZ, RICHARD 
22961 
4 50 
22962 Gtad (T 
STULTS RUM PD) cna as 
23062 Song ofthe Angels, The (Christmas)(S dA) 35 
ANTHEMS 
BAINES, WILLIAM 
20581 Break Forth Into Joy... 
HENRICH, C. Wo 7"*** Az 
20576 Grant Us Thy Peace, 
29572 Hark! Hark! My Soui 18 
20574 Incline Thine Ear. 15 
20578 Lord, Take My Lif, 15 
ae KINDER, RALPH ei 8 
84 It Is a Good Thing to G; 
Estin@),..0 Give Thanks (Bonum 
MAKER, F. C. ouvenas OG 
20579 Praise the Lord (Harvest) 
PONTIUS, WILLIAM FH.’ vo, 08 
20582 0 Be Joyful in the Lord. (Jub 
STORER, H. J. ‘ate Deo No. 2). 12 
20531 Love Divine, All Love Excel 
20532 Pleasant are Thy Courts Ahgne*-*---.... 42 
20539 Son of God Goes Forth to Wee's: 12 
STRANG, S. TUDOR Be se 8 
20591 Abide With Me and Sun of ny 
VINCENT, CHARLES F S0it., 1N6 
20590 There Were Shepherds. (Chg: 
WATKINS, LEWIS ristmas) , 12 
20583 Abide with Me... ; 
PART SONG PEER Gibeuieais 12 
Women’s Vo, Cae 
GEST, ELIZABETH : 
20880 Coral Sea, The (Two Party 
20589 When Michael Comes Along (Tht t gree 06 
GILES, CHET (Three Pariy |) Tp 
20583 Would God I Were the Teng ; 
som (Three Part) nder Apple Blos- 
SCHOOL CHORUSES 
BRANDL, J. ES 
20510 Days of Long Ago, The 


will have made an investy 
a source of constant ¢ 
and the binder Will I 


: REED, your ‘eons 
firmly together « ANY subst, uw copies as 
book and will last fo) are antially bound 


Beware of Swindlers 

Pay no money to 
Frvpr Music M MAZINY ‘ser for the 
sonally known to \; ii ess he is per- 
question as to his rey pons j + 
name and address, send Tea 
and if he is entitled ¢ Cte: i Money to us 
scription, we will give jy yt for the sub- 
cannot be responsible for ae him, but we 
strangers. “Sh paid out to 


tere is a 
> take his 


a a 
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Three Studies for Advanced Students 


By Fenton Stancliff 


Tue following exercises will help you 

very much if you are in certain difficulties 
which they are designed to overcome. Un- 
less you are sure, leave them severely 
alone. 
m The first one is for crooked fingers, par- 
ticularly the fourth and fifth ones. 
Crooked fingers, made so by practice, will 
yield readily. This exercise will also in- 
crease the span of the hand, but it must be 
Practiced exactly as stated. Now if you 
have a good reach, and have straight 
fingers which strile on the tips, leave this 
one alone. 


,g are those of the 
S'rhe fingering 
le. The u fifth 


ascending C-major 
is the thumb alteri 
nger, or with any 
firmly with the thumb. |B 
up the keyboard, still holding ull 
if to test the span of the hand. Tule 
against the side, on the wood, of the 
key D. Still hola the C. Now conttac 
the hand and. strike D with the Tht 
finger, stretehing down the keyhoar’ oy 
You did up before, Pull_against the wor 


ae 
tolax. 
: the C, as 


of the key C. Relax, In a like manner 
Shift the thumb to F Then repent. oe 


Scale should be a perfect legato. 
Overdo this the first time. 


ak flexor and 


The i we 
second one is for V h pull the 


interosseous muscles (those whic! 


fingers down and spread them). If es 
ngers are stiff, this will make them val 


» When you play scales, your fingers 
Not strike firmly, try it. Tf your fingers 
Seem stuck to the keys, this exercise at 
Work positive harm, Know what you ¥ 


° do, then do it. 


se of a 
pepineret $ are te ie, 6 
Bato five-finger © re ptes:.... che’ 


ing back, not repe 
sering for the if 
Tem C is. five, four, 
: is not a mistake. Nae 
svenly and legato, Hach fine 
ver the other and note 
nb. The left hand fie 
qrding ; one, two, three, four 
fscending, reverse the fine 


‘this id 


Be 
of 


£xXercisas r ad with oe 
y es y be inventec surdity 
Nevers may nted eg absurdity 
th mind the appt the yesults: 


© fingering, but wi ies 
nsor muse 


need this one, leave number two alone; 
you cannot need both at once. If your 
fingers stick to the keys and you have prac- 
ticed the hammer stroke too much, this 
exercise will work wonders for the wrist 
and velocity. Note cach detail. One day’s 
practice should show signs of improve- 


Play scales as if each 
ved out and the fingers 
king the 


up the other le. 

resistance as possible. 

ach key to be hollowed out like 
poon With the handle pointed away 
the piano and the spcon right side 
when filled. The fingers: should 
from a little above the keys (a 
inch), and with the tip should 

1 path. Strike the edge 
est the body (front) and 
slide down and up as you go back, 
Watch that the muscles on the back of 


the hand are working. 


ne 


The absurd fingering gives rise to the 
term False Technic. Unless you have 
studied three years and have well-grounded 
habits in the correct fingering of scales 
and arpeggios, do not try these exercises 
without advice from your teacher. 

One should relax before every move- 
ment. The next step should be clearly 
understood and quickly executed. To ac- 
complish this, a pause must come between 
the | movements. Be : deliberate and 
thoughtful, keeping in mind what you are 
trying to do. Too much practice will only 
Or ee are given, because it is better 
to have the exercises memorized first so 
that the entire attention can be given to 
the hands. The writer doubled his scale 
-elocity in two weeks with these exercises, 
aes having practiced for years and grown 

se every year. 
ieee eee think that exercises are 
Page the fingers and that like patent 
vomedies of some kind are supposed to cure 
ee, il] somehow. They lack the power 
ae ilzent discrimination. Use great 
ob aa in practicing these exercises 


iscrimination 1 
“> to understand them. 


on ae oe yr if you hope 
(those eae Wie fingers)- If you 1 pet 
* n Song Interpretation 


Von Weber © oe 
a 1S 
In his great treatise, Fetis: the . fol 
clgian historian of music, makes aber 
wing quotation from ticular 
Which, because of Von W eee 
talent for the writing of dF 
Particularly pertinent : 
ong, b , m ns 
Verbal Btzclation, gives to 
an effect ps 
to 


on 


eber’s part 
amatic gong, 
nasis and 
measure 
nared 


of empl 


OW, justni 
a uni ; : -opertics: 
pticn of these conflicting PFOP* ae cal 
OVvement ought not to be # 


Cheek es 
fe ie driving millhamme” oP 
the 2) the composition what pu ee 
mo animal economy. There ™ 

Merman: ¢ 5 ; de 
ani ea in which pas 
eee oon do not occur: 

t 5 ‘ 
equ, there is no quick 7 

i a. a -ular 

t 2 é assayes: | ict 
catlttion These ban 5 in P expres” 
BSE. ‘ i to 
Sign “TE absolutely neces 

“) 

ik ox rienced 


Th ag ext 
Whe, © 8teat joy that Wa? 4. 
the’ the cia ad 


aven's sake, let no singer 

+1 himself justified, by what is here 
ae Be. hing into a hare-brained mode 
an Se tearing at pleasure into 
number of measures he 
; a mode of proceeding 


“put, for he 


said, 
performance, 


atters any 


proper 2 
qnot fail to excite the same feel- 
car - 


Pie nearer of taste, as is produced 
n the who distorts his limbs to 
No, let the accelleration 
f£ the time he such as to 
their being dictated by 


of 
very tat 
may think 


by 


amuse ‘ 
ee retardation . 
convey the idea 0 
feeling. nt these modifications, whether 
rina poetical point of view, 
cept in accordance with 
ter of the passion ex- 
the duct between the 
in “La Vestale,” 
ater the 


“Nor oug: 
cal 0 


y and ion to those of 
vortionally, the more strik- 
effect produced ; and yet 
narks or signs by which all 
as it confe sedly is, can be 


Licinits, 
cng will a 
= ag nO 

music has @ 
this, 


denoted. 


more sound Christian 


is 
carol than those 


there 
in the 
hem al 


and average C y 
ays realize. It is some- 
A to hear notable heretics 
resting FY i, gs 
ea Christian truths.”—The 


5. Chalmers. 


day. 
theology 
10 sing ¢ 


wl + tot 
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Special 


The Etude 


Music 
Magazine 


February, 1926 


For many years the ETUDE has Leen collecting material of an 
unusually useful and interesting character for a special Chopin 
number. 

The name of Chopin in itself carries with it a kind of romance 
and charm that is irresistible. His works have been more frequently 
performed than those of any other composer for the pianoforte. 

A century and a decade after his death Chopin’s pianoforte 
pieces are becoming more popular every day. 

What accounts for this remarkable vitality and fascination? 

Some of the world’s foremost experts upon Chopin will give their 
opinions in this ceming issue on Chopin's life, music and its 
interpretation. 

The ETUDE Music Magazire special issues become more and 
more valuable with time. When they are “out of print” it is often 
impossible to secure the information they contain from any source. 

Time and again the ETUDE has been obliged to write friends 
who are seeking special information that such and such an issue is 
cut of print. 

For this reason we advise all of our friends, particularly our 
teacher friends, to order the coming Chopin issue in advance for their 
pupils and urge the pupils to preserve the February issue for future 
needs. The demand for this number is certain to be very great. Be 
sure to get your order in well in advance. 


$2.00 a Year 
The Etude Music Magazine ct2zav's. Phila., Pa. 


25 Cents a Copy 


te 


LITTLE SUITE for Two Violins in the First Position 

Very helpful material for violin pupils, being in the form of teacher 

and pupil due These little pieces illustrate the Open Strings, String 

Price, 80 cents Crossings (Wrist) Finger Exerc the Trill and Tremolo, the Pizzi- 

Published by cato, the Chromatic and in the “Teacher’s Part’—Double Stopping and 
the ‘Arpeggio. 


THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. { 


| SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2688 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago, TH. 


By Arthur Hartman 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


FOR SALE—Hand-made German violin, 
with leather ease and good bo Excel 
toned for solo or_concert work, Free t . R. M. STULTS, COMPOSER / 
Easy payments. Miss Bertie Mardiss, Shaw- RANGER, Ridley Park, Pa, Manuscripts ar- 

ranged for publication. Melodies harmonized. 


. Kans 
Oh to. Gals ApenuseniD ss revised. Correspondence soli. 
i Wore : 

also many = ——— es 

than halt 
ve., Mount MOVING PICTURE PLAYING— ‘The 
: Art of Pipe Organ Playing to Motion Pic- 
a .? a complete guide and reference work. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS M. M, Mills, 5 Oikema Apts, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Rate 20c per word 
CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY AND VIOLINSe-Gonuine handmade masterpieces. 
Simple, practical, thorough, Get detail now. John J, Lehto, 985—14th St, 
oy pers struction of Dr, Wooler; no San Pedro, Calif. 
stitute teachers. Small monthly payments, 4 . 2 
Musical manuscripts corrected. Music com. — ‘ 
posed, send poem, price reasonable, Write CORRESPONDENCH—25 
for prospectus. Alfred Wooler, Mus. Doc. Oris Cooper Avenue, 
7 syeland Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y, rat 


HARMONY 
eents a lesson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y- 
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66 99 IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS EACH 
AN OUTSTANDING SUCCESS IN 
ITS CLASSIFICATION 


| | 4 


STANDARD GRADED 
COURSE of STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
In Ten Grades—Ten Volumes 


By W. S. B. Mathews Price, $1.00 


An Unequaled Educational Work for Piano 


SCHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


IN THREE VOLUMES BY THEO. PRESSER 


PIANOFORTE 


te 
‘THEO PRESSER 


This is a complete, progressive series of the indispens- 
able studies for the piano from the very beginning to the 
highest grade. It is a convenience to teachers and a great 
advantage to pupils. Except for young pupils, study can 
be started with the first book. Where the pupil is young, 
however, it is well to lead up to this course with the 
“Beginner's Book.” 


es Se ee re 
SUCCESSFUL TEACHING WORKS 


FOR 
| Rist VARIOUS GRADES of INSTRUCTION 
ne j rs 
i} Volume Two BEGINNER'S BOOK Volume Three sae AND TECHN Ee PE Ware Leacueme Four Tals oe $1.00 ea, 
i Fi k: vorks"in the ent a e 
STUDENT'S BOOK Price, $1.00 each PLAYER’S BOOK ee ee ae Ler aT laying highly tadoned bys Baden ect : | 
[a is a SF brillowitsch, Liszt and others. ‘ 


The Mo: lar ib i iano 
i Ne Rope eet AU! Modern Instruction| Works for the Piano! MASTERING THE SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS—By J. F. Cooke - Pr, $4.99 


Beginner’s Book” is a veritable “first reader” for the piano. Thousands of teachers enthusi- Scale study from the beginning to the highest degree of proficiency. 


} astically state that it is the best of eleme1 yi i Student's 
| Book!” and “Players Book ars aleaeeg ee eee on books for young students. “Student me He 
| covering thelacapalitlleaive iene very popular because of their value as educational works SELECTED CZERNY STUDIES—By Emil Liebling—In Three Volumes - $1.00 ea. 


cod * Throughout this school the material is — s ¥ ae Ws gi ‘y . 
attractive and pleasing and the teacher is enabled to achieve speedy results in a thorough manner. Extensively used because these volumes give the best of Czerny’s wonderfully 


helpful studies arranged in progressive order. The editing, fingering and anno- 
tating are masterly. 


COMPLETE SCHOOL OF TECHNIC—By I. Philipp = - Pry, $2.00 


A compendium of modern technic. Excellent daily practice material. 


A FEW “SUCCESSES” IN “SHEET” MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


PIANO See VOCAL ee NOTE SPELLING BOOK—By Adele Sutor he Mee 5 Pr, 50¢ 
| Melody of Love, Engelmann 3'-/:S0//iBp the Wit AP i An unusually successtul work, The young student is instructed in notation in 
Airy Fairies, Spaulding fH soleueene Minnetonka, (2keys) -60 an entertaining manner. 

I fn the Arosa; March inglnann} _ 3 30] QV Carling, James Francis Cooke 1) a FIRST GRADE STUDIES—By L. A. Bugbee = i: - Pry $1.00 

Pore Wi ie cath ake igi Heed the a celeee) Banas ‘ Exceptionally attractive material for use after the first few rudimentary lessees, 

I Sousa < 4.50 set Re etal peel “60 ADULT BEGINNER’S BOOK—By C. I. Norcross - 2 - Pry $47 

! Dance of the Winds, Peabody W 75) Jean, Burtegh SG keys) <60 "These are “suggestive studies for music lovers.” An excellent manual for gore 
iI American Indian Rhapsody, Orem} 8 1.00 | Sleepy Hollow Tune, Kount: keys) -45 intellectually matured piano student. a tor the \ 


o 
Standard History of Music 
BY JAMES FRANCIS COOKE PRICE $1.50 
A History that Has Pleased ‘Thousands 
So Clear that a Child Can Understand Every Word 
So Absorbing that Adults Are Charmed With It 
aude supplied wah forge ak interesting Tending eteations 


alone are of a most interesting characte ifficul 
ire af ing character and mumber over 150, All difficult 
words are “self-pronounced.” Bound in cloth mrnmod in wold 


Harmony Book for Beginners 
BY PRESTON WAREOREM ~ PRICE $1.25 
Teachers Achieve Speedy Results With This Harmony 


Book. Also the Best and Most Practical Work 
for Self-Study in Harmony 


An unequaled “success”. The main essentials of harmony are 
made understandable in a clear, concise manner and everything is 
presented simply, yet in an engaging manner. A work that lays a 
strong foundation for future musicianship. Flexible cloth binding, 


AON SANS 


Helpful, Economical and Convenient Service to Teachers ——_ 


The Task of Securing the Best Publications for Teaching Purposes is Not a Difficult One for the Teacher Ty 
ing Advantage of the Liberal Examination Privileges of the Presser “On Sale” Plan. Decide on Mat ak- 
Tried in Your Own Studio. ateria] 


Thousands of Teachers of All B hes—Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Theory and 
Branches—Have Found the “On Sale” Plan, Promptness and the Other Features wee 
PRESSER’S MAIL ORDER SERVICE THE MOST CONVENIENT AnD 

a EEE 
MOST ECONOMICAL METHOD OF SECURING NECESSARY MATERIALS 


Details of the “On Sale” Plan as Well as Graded and Classified Catalogs on Any Branch Desired Will Be Furnished Cheerfully on Request 


SHEET MuUSIC— 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS HEO ESSER CO. cxcinan MUSIC BooK 
MAIL ORDER MUSIC SUPPLY HOUSE T EO, PRES. STREET BAND aS ORCHESEER CATIONS 
Te 


Established 1883 PHILADELPHIA, PA. “Everything in Music Publicaty 
‘ ‘Ons’? 
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A “Note-”’ Able Transforma- 
tion 


By Marion Benson Matthews 


{e) 


Whole Note he, 


Here is big Bass Note; @ y 
plainly sce 


S your bright eyes can 
° 


| floor 
group 


the secone 
i a 


ee he moved ’way up O17 e 
ith his Quarter Note Cousin 
of four. 


m a stem, 
like 


We 
And 


Paint him black, and give I sce 
Now he’s a Quarter Note—J 


them, 


The Land of Music 


By Joan V. Bywater (a8° 12) 


ors) 
ven 


hee (For very tittle Jun 
sae he land of music hye 
ate S and five little goblins 
live Several little houses 0 4, 
ce on one long avenue eae”! 
© Avenue.” 
is “f will first visit a fairy 
she fae CC” We must Tel house, 
oS lives between a goblins 
airy’s house, the goblins | white. 
ie and the fairy’ house 
fie little person is always 
sing Visitors and will alwa: a press 
litt fo them, If we will JUS her s 
and mnie door, we will hear 
The sure you will be yi ft 
Home next house we wil « pe ® 
nil ieee ‘Goblin C-SharP- Joves 
age joyous little fellow ane 
seq ae friends the fairies; f 
ity S him and his jokes. 
hy time we must reme’ 
Homes 1S situated between 
sy the one on the leit 
uy the one on the right 
Mae Must remember that bi 


bla 


lea: 


mber 


pei 


Fairy su 

+5 hilly 
= house 1° rat 
sh black doc 


we press his fittie 


lear him sing. 
7 come the homes © 
De 


© will 


te 

ty, 25 
fing Sot have heard thes 

NS si iW 
HF Ne once, you W! 
ip ) 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 
An Adventure with the Spirit of Music 


By Ethel V. Moyer 


[r was a sparkling, cold day in winter. 
Two little girls with their sleds stood at 
the top of a hill ready to coast through 


the crunching snow. Nearby stood a great 


k tree. 
a Ran said Ruth Ann, “don’t you 
remember how the Spirit of Music sat up 
in the branches of that tree and talked to 
us?” . 

“Yes I do,” replied Dorothy, “I wonder 
s now. He said he was going 
fh visiting the children who 

I guess he must be most 


where he i 
around the eart 
studied music. h 
half way round by: now- 5 

“Perhaps he comes once a year iS 
Christmas and holidays,” suggested Ruth 
Ann. ( 
el I hope he will not be so dis- 
cessed when he comes again. imagine 
7 makes him feel bad when he meets 
“ ERE who do not love their music,” 
ay 1 Dorothy. “Don't you think he would 
ve Ieased to hear about our new music 
he pleas 


club?” 
“Yes; 
emphatically, 
be delighted 
orchestral ins' 
“We had 5 


indeed,” replied Ruth Ann very 
“T am sure that he would 
that we are studying the 
truments in the club.” 
uch a beautiful meeting last 
didn’t we? But I did not under- 
nat that teacher said about study- 
ic curves in our pleces. T 
ng we have not had 


week, 
stand wl 


there 5 
n be fore. 


4 + 
and cap qut ¢ 
They both clapped their hands glee- 
re just talking about you,” ex: 
ve “othy, “and thought you would 
ieee of our new music club. 


a 
ed you were way around 


» globe % 5 
cea T was mn 
nirit of Music; 
! just arr! 
what was 


ved to hear you say 
meant by 


. never had melodic curves,” 
“T suppost we are 
” 


t 
.d enoug!. ea 
ced ¢ 1 assured the Spirit, 


are!” 2 
Paw all melodies curve up and 
J cnow 4 
you Kt 
fowt they must go UP and down! 
‘ e “, way for them to go,” 


said Dorothy. “They would not be mel- 
odies if they stayed on the same note.” 

“Exactly,” responded the spirit. “Now 
how do you make them sound when they 
move up and down.” 

“Our teacher says that a very good rule 
is to make an ascending melody stronger 
and a descending melody softer,” replied 
Ruth Ann. 

“That is quite a good plan,” said the 
spirit thoughtfully; “but first, you must 
examine the music and see what the com- 
poser wants you to do. If there are 
marks of* expression you must follow 
them closely. However, you have to do 
some thinking for yourself;. and you 
should experiment with your melodies and 
listen very intently to notice how they 
sound.” 


"T gvess you can,” 
gaia the voice from 
the tree. 


“T was trying to shade a melody in my 
practice this morning; but my fingers were 
not quite strong enough to bring it out 
as it should sound,” replied Dorothy, 

“Then you should soften the’ other places 
enough so that the ones that need the tone 
would have a good chance to sing out,” 
said the spirit. “But you did quite fine 
practicing: this morning.” 

“What!” exclaimed Dorothy. 
you there?” 

“Indeed I was. 
all the time.” 

“Then you did not hear me practicing?” 
queried Ruth Ann. 

“Oh yes I did. You were doing your D 
minor scale when I was there; and I am 
glad to say that you kept your notes well 
with the metronome.” 

Just then a gust of wind blew the snow- 
flakes in a quick little flurry. They looked 
up into the tree and the spirit was gone. 


“Were 


T sat on the curtain-rod 


Mr. Jazz 


By Margaret A. Fassitt 


O, Mr. Jazz we're tired of you, 

We are, we are, we are, 

We wish you'd go to the trolley-track 
And take the first fast car. 

And don’t come back old Mr. Jazz 
Until we send for you, 

We'll let you stay a month and a day 
Perhaps a year or two. 


We've hummed and played and danced 
with you, 

We've thumped you day and night, 

‘Till we’ve forgotten old time airs 

That used to give delight. 

Forgotten dainty “Sweet Marie,” 

And “Annie Laurie” too! 

We've left them all for you, old Jazz, 

These songs that were true blue. 


You really have no tune at all 
No happy, gentle sway, 

Just rattle-bang unpleasant noise 
We hear by night and day; 
Because you were so popular 
We feared to say you nay, 

So Mr. Jazz please go away 

And stay, and stay, and stay. 


Foreign Contest 


Musical Conditions in My Town 


(Prize Winner in Foreign Contest) 


We Filipinos are music loving people. We 
have Spanish blood in us; that is why. My 
town, whiely is Manila, is sometimes. called the 
land of music. In nearly every family in 
my town there is at least one member who is 
a musician, I classify them as the taught 
and the untaught musicians. What I mean 
of the taught musicians are those who study 
in the conservatories in Manila, and the un- 
taught are those who play by ear. I will il- 
lustrate to you how the people in my town 
are musie loying people. 

In our family 1 am studying violin, my sis- 
ter is studying piano, my mother is studying 
piano. My nine-year-old brother is a singer, 
for he sings in his school whenever there is 
a commencement exercise. 

We have some poor neighbors, though poor, 
yet happy. At sunset when their tasks are 
done they sing and play. One plays an ac- 
cordion, another a guitar, the third a fiddle 
and the fourth a mandolin, while the fifty 
plays a flute made of bamboo. 

In our rear is a family of old folks, the 
youngest member being a half century old. 
Tt is the youngest that is a musician in that 
family. The harp reveals an unknown mys- 
tery When she plays on it, How I enjoy the 
music of this ancient instrument. If you take 
a walk one night in my town you will see 
three or four persons having a concert in a 
barber shop. A barber shop is a musical 
center, not only in _my town, but throughout 
the Philippines. There are many Filipino 
composers now in Manila, The chief mediums 
which help in making the Wilipinos a_music 
loving people are the theaters, bands, or 
chestras and the barber shop concerts, The 
untaught musicians are one-third and the 
tanght are two-thirds in Manila. 

“How,” you will ask, “can these musicians 
play if they are untaught ?” 

My answer is this, “If poets are born and 
not made it is also true with musicians, ‘Those 
who are born musicians are really musicians, 
and they will become musicians whether thoy 
play by note or by ear.” 

Mies Pascurn TRINIDAD (Age 15), 
1731 Sulo, Santa, Cruz, 
Manila, P. T, 
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THE GOLDEN 
WHISTLE 


A_ Juvenile 
Operetta 
Music by 

MRS. R. R. FORMAN, 


Charming musical 
numbers, entertaining 
dialog and sprightly 
dances combine to make 


this tuneful operetta 
pleasurable. It can be 
extended by utilizing 


choruses of elves, roses 
and butterflies, or by 
adding attractive little 
dances. The music in- 
cludes four easy but ef- 
fective solos and several 
choruses. 


Price, 60 cents 


RAINBOW’S 


and girls. 


in unison, Three scenes are 


and individual action. 


A Musical Play for 


and interesting. 


with crepe paper. The two 


fectiveness of this, little work. 


THE MOON 
QUEEN 


An Operetta for 
Young Folks 
By LOUIS F, GOTT- 
SCHALK 


Easy, melodious mu- 
sic, added to a bright 
and interesting dialog, 
make this a winning lit- 
tle operetta. There are 
two scenes, one repre 
senting a land of Rosy 
Dawn, and the other 
depicting the hall of 
Milky Way. All the 
chorus work is in unt 
son, and the _ several 
solos are tuneful and 
casy. This can be pro 
duced effectively with 
little effort. 


Price, 60 cents 


An Operetta for Children 
By CYNTHIA DODGE 


This little operetta will furnish about an 
houf of excellent entertainment, and will be 
a delightful work for a large group of boys | or outdoors, 

At least sixteen of each are re. 
quired for the choruses, all of which are sung | ¢ficct. The music, 


tion, the first and third being the same. There 
are ‘eleven characters having speaking parts 


Price, 60 cents 


MOTHER GOOSE ISLAND 


By GEO. L. SPAULDING 


The music of this little work is brilliant and | do), 
melodious, and is set to a story that is lively 
i There are pretty little’ solos 

for’ most of the Mother Goose characters, 


Price, 60 cents 


A DAY IN FLOWERDOM 


An Operetta for Young Folks 
By GEO. L, SPAULDING 
The characters of this pretty operetta are, 
with one exception, well-known flower: 
costuming is easy, and may be effectiv 
difficult to arrange, and add much to the ef-| numbers”. 


Price, 60 cents 


LET’S GO, TRAVEL- 
ING 


An Operetta for 
Children 
By CYNTHIA DODGE 

Children will enter into the 
spirit of this charming little o 
etta most naturally, because 
story is based upor? the self-en- 

taining instincts of children on 
a rainy Saturday morning. There 
are fourteen speaking parts and 
five easy solos to be sung. The 
other musical numbers are all 
very pretty and are in unison, 
Full staging and costuming di. 
rections are given, 

Price, 60 cents 


PANDORA 


An Operetta in Three Acts 
By C. E. LeMASSENA 


The 
story is based on Hawthorne's 
‘The Paradise of _ Children.” 
Young folks will enjoy  partici- 
pating in this 
the audience 
able. 

Orchestration May be Rented 


Price, $1.00 


little work, and 
ill find it enjoy- 


END 


desired. 


Children By T. 


hoys alone, 


door performance, 


By GEO, 


The 


scenes are not | beginne: 


marches, 


LOST, A COMET 
4; 
A Musical Play for Young 

Children 
By GEO. L, SPAULDING 
The situations developed in this 
entertaining ope: 
ous and enjoyable. The music 
throughout is good, and with the 
aid of attractive settings, 
be made quite effectiy 
are ine, arene, both 
aged. The first is a lay 
garden and the second a Feneptien 
hall or throne room, Tt 
presented in about three-qua 
of an hour. 

Price, 60 cents 


DAY BEFORE 
YESTERDAY 


Juvenile Operetta 
By CYNTHIA DODGE 


ctta are humor- 


n be 
rters 


This operetta is cleverly 
planned and interspersed with 
music that ve and easy 


to sing. Following the idea can 
gested in the title, the pages o 
history are made to open ay 
well-known _ histor 
step, out. ull ons 
staging and costuming are 

Price, 60 cents 


given, 


scenery is very ea 


nstead 


OPERETTAS FOR JUVENILES 


Select Now from this Attractive Material for Spring Production 


= 
tit 


A ROSE 
DREAM 


An Operetta for 
Young Folks 
Music by 
MRS, R. R, FORMAN 


Boys and girls, or 
girls alone may be used 
in this musical playlet, 
which contains some 
bright and melodious 
numbers. There are 
eight main characters 
and twelve or more in 
the chorus as may be 
desired, The six little 
solo numbers are within 
the capabilities of a 
juvenile, and will be 
found enjoyable. 


Price, 60 cents 


PAGEANT OF FLOWERS 
Children’s Operetta 
By RICHARD KOUNTZ 


This is more in the nature of a pageant 
than an operetta and may be presented indoors 
About forty children are neces- 
sary, although more can be used wi 


tuneful and attra 


Price, 60 cents 


THE FAIRY SHOEMAKER 


Pastoral Operetta in Two Scenes 


J. HEWITT 


May be produced by boys and girls, or by 
Tt is suitable for indoor or out- 

nd. if given indoors, the 
A y of preparation. , The 
music and action are bright and entertaining. 


Price, 60 cents 


MILKMAIDS AND 
FARMERS 
A Musical Diversion for Young Folks 


L, SPAULDING 


This musical sketch for at least four eye 
and four girls is a diversion from the usual 
ely done | operetta, in that it has no dialog to embarrass 

Instead the tuneful little chorus 
are interspersed with dances ani 


Price, 60 cents 


THE ISLE OF 
JEWELS 


A Musical Play for 
Juveniles 


By 
GEO, L, SPAULDING 


this mus play 
picturesque staging 
costuming are exten 
since the — chara 

personify various pOP- 

jewels The solo 

as the 

s, offer 

fal which will be 

enjoyed by the children 

who render them. The 

whole work, which is in 

two scenes, may be pre 

sented in a little over a 


half hour. 
Price, 60 cents 


Examination privileges will be extended to those who are interested 


THEO. PRESSER CO., 222.25, 
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PHILA., PA. 
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THE ETUDE 


JUNIOR ETUDE—Continued 


Junior Etude Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original essay or story and answers 
to puzzles. 

Subject for essay or story this month 
“What I Like Best in Music.” Must 
contain not over one hundred and fifty 
words, Any boy or girl under 15 years of 
age may compete whether a subscriber or 
not. 

All contributions must be received at 
the Junior Erupe Office, 1712 Chestnut 
St. Philadelphia, before January 20. 
Names of prize winners and their contri- 
butions will be published in the April 
issue. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
corner of paper, and address on upper 
right corner of paper. If your contribu- 
tion takes more than one sheet of paper 
do this on each sheet. Do not put puzzles 
and essays on the same sheet. Do not use 
typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. iene 
FOLK-SONGS 
(Prize Winner) 

Of all kinds of music, I like folk-songs best. 
Many of the old folk-songs had interminable 
vers Some had yery humorous texts, which 
were droned out to melancholy tunes which 
were not at all appropriate to the spirit of the 
words. Highwaymen and poachers were often 
popular lreroes and many folk-songs were 
dedicated to their bold exploits. About 1540 
sheets containing the verses of folk-songs 
commenced to be sold, They must have been 
very popular because we find in the Seven- 
teenth Century that many printers in London 
were engaged in manufacturing such ballads 
in large quantitie About forty years ago 
American printers also printed ballad sheets. 
They sold for a penny each and contained the 
words of the popular songs of the day, Some- 
times the sheets were two or three feet square. 

HELEN QUINN (Age 12), 
New York, 
FOLK-SONGS 
(Prize Winner) ; 

Who does not love the folk-songs? I think 
the folk-songs of a nation are a part of its 
soul. We in America love the old plantation 
melodies, reminding us of our own early na- 
tion. The “gay cavaliers” in the early days 
brought the folk-songs of England to America, 
and they’ are sung yet. But the most fas 
nating of folk-songs are the wild, luring melo- 
i of the Balkans, characteristic of the 
3 Even the rhythm of these gives one 
a eare-free sensation and produce scenes in 
our minds of dancing Gypsies, flashing camp- 
fires and flaming scarlet. : 

The characteristics of a people will always 


be pictured in their folk-song. 
ELeANnor SANDS, 


Pennsylvania. 


& 


FOLK-SONGS 
(Prize Winner) 

The people themselves composed the largest 
class of music lovers. They sang according 
to their own instincts and feelings. About the 
end of the fourteenth Century the folk-songs 
reached a high degree of importance. Be- 
tween that period and the Seventeenth Century 
masters of the seience of harmony built their 
serious works upon some popular folk-song as 
a thematic basis. The old French melody, 
“L'homme Arme’ was one of the most popu- 
lar melodies, and it is often heard in the 
mas: of the distinguished Netherlands’ com- 
posers. It was the song of the people that 
carried the vital spark of musical develop- 
ment, not the mathematical music of the 
Greeks nor the rigid rules of the medieval 
scholars. 


Vera Voor (Age 14), 
Mllinois, 


Question Box 


Dear Jusxior Wreps: 

In the June Ervpn there is a song ealled 
“T heard the Voice of Jesus say,” at the close 
of which there are a number of notes printed 
like this : 


Will you please tell me what it means? 
LC. (Age 18 
Kentucky, 
Answer—The printed notes that you refer 
to are really an abbreviation. Sometimes it 
takes up a good deal of room to write a great 
many eight notes or sixteenth-notes, and if 
they are all on the one line or space they are 
sometimes abbreyiated. The cighth-note flag 
is added to the half-note stem, meaning that 
the thne of the half-note is to be filled up with 
eighth-note repetitions. 


Puzzle Corner 


Musical Trios 


By E. Mendes 


__1. Use te last 3 letters of a musical 
instrument for the first 3 fet 

e ter: 
letter bird. at 
_ 2. Use the last 3 letters of a 
mstrument for the first Jey 
letter word, meaning soon, 

3. Use the last 3 letters 
Strument for the first lett 
stinging plant, 

4. Use the last 3 Ie 
’ ast 3 letters of i 
instrument for the first Tetters a ree 
tee word, meaning highly decorated. 
oS Use oe sk 2 letters of a musical 
istrument for the 
oe Tst letters of a 7 letter 
_ 6. Use the last 3 Ie 
instrument for the firs 
ter bird. 
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GIFT DAY IS EVERY DAY FOR 
EARNEST ETUDE PREMIUM WORKERS! 


YOU CAN PAY FOR THIS SERVICEABLE MERCHANDISE WITH 
NEW ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


BLUEBIRD INDOOR 
CLOTHESLINE REEL 
A standard household neces- 
sity. A real reel for the 
kitchen laundry, back 
porch or garage. 

Only one new 

subscrip- 

tion. 


WAHL FOUNTAIN PEN 
Manufactured and guaranteed 
by the makers of the famous 
Eversharp Pencil, the best 
fountain pen on the market; 
only three new subscriptions. 


GARMENT HANGER 
Set 


Ee <a 
SS 


9i Biek any 

mn 

WITH FOUR FOLDING HANGERS 
h 

SO FEES Inches 


WIZARD CLOSET 
GARMENT HANGER SET 


An economical hanger 2M 
Space saver; folds up and can 
be slipped into handbags t° 


new subscriptions. 


PRICE $2 
A YEAR 


Counts One Point 
Toward Premium 


NO CASH NECESSARY 


Gi ie are \ 


pOUnOIR AME AN INDISPENSABLE HOUSEHOLD 
ARTICLE 

Dainty, ivory-finish electric lamp Quickly puts a keen cutting edge on 
kaa metal pase ad silk pare knives, scissors and any other edged 
‘ ‘| a 7" 4 F 
Fon complete with connections: Pee Lee ince setae ee 
only eight new subscriptions. . the work is done. No more 
es. dull kitchen knives. 
: Warranted forever. 
Only two new 
subscriptions. 


BURNS BREAD KNIFE 


=n el 


Of fine steel, carefully tempered, ground and polished. Only one new subscription, 


EVERSHARP PENCIL 

Indisper’sable writing tool 
for everyone, young or old, 
heavily silver plated, carries 
a dozen refill leads in barrel. 
Only two new subscriptions. 


CHEESE AND CRACKER DISH 
Size I 034”, heavily silver plated on nickel silver base; fitted 
with engraved glass dish; only four new subscriptions- 


vane’ = 
CLOTHES BRUSH PROPHYLACTIC HAND HEAVILY NICKEL-PLATED 
Penetrator clothes brush, ebony BRUSH . AVox2 CRUMB SET 
finish; size, 634x2% inches, with Solid black walnut: hee ee Length of tray, 8 inches; scraper 7 inches; 
ort, only two new subscriptions. 


i; bristles; two with five rows of sh 


S iff, blac! 
nine rows stiff, it 
bristles; one subseription- 


subscriptions. 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE TWO YEARS 


THEO. PRESSER CO., Publishers Count Two Point 
1710-12-14 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA Toward Premium 


Postage, 72c Foreign and 25¢ Canadian 


ee 


Exact Size of 


vy a Volume v 
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for Your Very Own! 


MUSIC AND M l SICIAN Illustrated with 139 Por- 
€' traits and Pictures and 
ib Erm = — Countless Music 


Examples 


SIX LARGE VOLUMES—BOUND IN CLOTH—STAMPED IN GOLD 


Whenever you want to know something about the lives and works 
of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Gounod, Grieg, Handel, Haydn, 
Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Rubinstein, 
Tschaikowsky, Verdi, Wagner, Weber, or any of the other nearly 
4000 Composers, Teachers, Pianists, Singers, Violinists, etc., upon 
whom information is given turn to your own set of ‘“‘Grove’s.”’ 


Then there is a wealth of musical information in the pages 
devoted to Accompaniment, Acoustics, Conducting, Counter- 
point, Form, Harmony, Ilistory, Hymn, Instrumentation, 
The Mass, Negro Music, Opera, Oratorio, Terms, Song 
(a history of Song and of Folk Songs of all the great 
countries of the world), the Symphony, etc., etc.—all of 
which is at your command with a set of “Grove’s.” 


There is no better Musical Reference Library in any Language. What the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica is to Gencral Information ‘‘Grove’s”’ is to music—No music lover 
should be without it. Over sixteen years in preparation and demanding the work of 
close to 200 of the world’s best authorities on musical subjects. 


This Six Volume Edition is the Latest Edition and Includes 
the Recent American Supplement 


The American Supplement is an indispensable record of American Musical 
Achievement, Personages, Organizations and Institutions. The total number of entries 
in this work is over 2650. Brief reference is made to about 2000 American Musicians 
but biographical sketches are made of 700 American Musicians. A number of impor- 
tant foreign contemporaries have been mentioned in this work and the many general 
articles cover subjects such as Indian Music, Negro Music, Orchestras, The Piano 
Ragtime, Public School Music, The Phonograph, etc. 2 


Then Small Monthly Payments Soon Make You the Outright Owner of this Great Work 


THE COMPLETE SET— 4 Transportation Charges Additional 
SIX VOLUMES—COSTS BUT Weight 20 Ibs. 


Your Postmaster will tell you shipping cog 
StS 


These books are of such high character, of such vast scope, and are so substantially bound that they 
will last a “Lifetime.” As the years go by the original purchase money will seem insignificant in com 
parison with the invaluable service and pleasure you will get from these volumes. Think of it! Oniy 
$20.00 and, if desired, the easy’ payment plan! . 
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CS 
As amusic lover you would never regret | THEO. PRESSER co 


investing in a Set of “‘Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians’’—Send for yours now 
and enjoy the value of it immediately. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


